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‘Jack Sprat could eat no fat 
His wife could eat no lean 
But CREAM 9° WHEAT was such a treat 
They licked the platter clean 
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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CLASH WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN 


HE “Ready Letter Writer” must be in demand in 

Washington during these parlous days. We have 
had to write some sharp notes to Japan in the last few 
weeks about her policy in China. We have written a 
series of epistles to what one of our dramatists calls 
“the week-end governments” in Mexico City. With our 
correspondence with Germany the world has been, so 
to speak, reverberating for months. Austria has more 
recently entered into the epistolary game and we have 
had to explain to her our position on the subject of 
munitions. Now our correspondence with Great Britain 
comes to the front. It will, in the judgment of many 
of our own journals, put the diplomatists in Washing- 
ton on their mettle. It is “altogether probable,” accord- 
ig to the Charleston News and Courier, that upon the 
nature of our reply to Great Britain, rather than upon 
our letters to Germany, hangs the issue of peace or 
var between this country and Germany. Just how 
effective all this letter-writing is to be remains to be seen. 
Japan seems to have dropped her high-handed plans in 
China for the time being. Germany for Some time was 
supposed to have given out orders quietly against a 
repetition of the Lusitania outrage. As to Mexico, we 
seem at least to have secured the cooperation of the 
other republics of the New World in our protests to 
the leaders of that unfortunate if not altogether un- 
happy land. We may be a trifle weak in the matter 
of our national defenses, but we are strong in type- 
writers and fountain-pens, which are, after all, the 
real first line of defense for nations in these days. The 
battles fought with them may be less gory and dramatic 
than those fought with big guns and high explosives, 
but they are not unimportant. “Neutrals,” said Sir 
Edward Carson, attorney-general of Great Britain, re- 
cently, “are the executive power to compel observance 





of the principles of international law, and if they fail 
to do so the result must be disastrous to the world at 
large, in the present and in the future, and give free 
play to a savagery and barbarism which is none the 
less revolting because it carries out its methods by the 
aid of the discoveries of scientific research and prog- 
ress.” Sir Edward had his eye on the Lusitania 
doubtless when he said that; but it expresses the point 
of view taken by the American press of our issue with 
Great Britain as well as of that with Germany. 


London Sees Nothing But 
Dollars in Our Side of 

the Case. 
OUR own conception of that issue is that in the case 
of both countries we have become the chief cus- 
todians of international law and the rights of neutral 
nations The British press persist in regarding our 
contention as one for material interest and that alone. 
Says the London Daily News: “To the neutral, a con- 
tinuance of the blockade on the present lines involves 
a detriment that is merely financial, and, even so, not 
considerable !”’ the Morning Post: 
“Americans will not, we are sure, in this great crisis 
allow material considerations of passing magnitude to 
individuals but no more than a grain of sand in the 
scale of civilization to imperil the world’s future.” And 
the London Chronicle says: “Undoubtedly there are 
large trading interests in the United States which chafe 
increasingly against their inability to run goods into 
Germany and sell them there at top price, and some of 
these interests, as, for instance, the Southern cotton 
growers, have great weight in the councils of the Dem- 
ocratic party.” With this British view of the issue as 
a merely material issue, expressible in dollars and cents, 


Says London 
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the American press is entirely at outs. “The matter is 
not simply one of maintaining the rights of one 
neutral,” says the Indianapolis News, “but of standing 
by the law that protects the rights of all neutrals, not 
only in this war but in any wars that may follow. .. . 
The world will one day recognize the great service that 
the United States government has performed and is 
performing in these very trying times.” That is from a 
journal far distant from the cotton section. From the 
St. Louis Star comes a similar statement of the issue: 
“If we submit to the British dictum,” it says, “we shall 
have given assent to such an overthrow of international 
law as it stood at the beginning of the war and as has 
been clearly laid down in the decisions of our own Su- 
preme Court, as would destroy absolutely the rights of 
neutral and non-contraband trade in time of war, and 
make the strongest naval nation the dictator of the 
world’s commerce.” “If we yield to British violation 
of law to-day,” says the Richmond Times-Dispatch, “we 
may have to yield to-morrow to like violation by Russia, 
Germany or Japan. Honor and obligation, the safety 
and happiness of generations unborn, require that we 
keep the ancient faith.” The N. Y. World takes the 
same view. “The duty of the United States,” it rea- 
sons, “is clear. As the most powerful of the neutral 
nations and as the one capable champion cf neutral 
rights, it must hold both belligerents strictly to account. 
If it concede what Great Britain asks, it must in prin- 
ciple concede what Germany asks, and admit that 
neutrals have no rights a belligerent is bound to respect. 
That is what it all comes to.” 


A War of Reprisals at the 
Expense of Neutrals. 


| N OTHER words, just as Germany feels that she is 

fighting for Kultur and England feels that her fight 
is for civilization, so America feels that she is called 
on to uphold the rights of neutral nations that have 
been established by centuries of struggle. One of those 
rights is the freedom of the seas for neutral ships and 
neutral cargoes subjgct to only two kinds of restric- 
tions—those that pertain to contraband and those that 
pertain to blockade. Our clash with Germany grows 
out of the restrictions that she claims the right to im- 
pose upon contraband and the ships that carry it. Our 
clash with Great Britain grows out of the restrictions 
that she assumes to impose in the name of a blockade. 
While the acts of one nation have resulted in the loss 
of American lives as well as American property, and 
the acts of the other have resulted in the loss of Ameri- 
can property alone, both nations are regarded by our 
government as alike violators of international law. The 
contentions of both nations are singularly alike in their 
appeal to military necessity as a justification for their 
acts. “Really,” says the Pittsburgh Dispatch, “the Eng- 
lish note seems in a way to minimize the destruction of 
the Lusitania.” Sir Edward Grey, says the N. Y. 
Evening Post, “reasons precisely like a German.” The 
N. Y. Evening Sun, however, discerns a difference 
which it considers important. It says: “The differ- 
ence between his [Sir Edward’s] position and the Ger- 
man is that he only argues that the details of applica- 
tion of international law are subject to change, while 
the principles remain immutable, while in fact if not in 
words the Germans assume to sweep all principles, how- 
ever fundamental, aside and to place themselves above 
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all law.” “Both the British and German governments,” 
as the N. Y. World sees it, “officially admit that they 
are conducting a war of reprisals at the expense of 
neutrals.” 


Sir Edward Grey Reminds Us 
of the Springbok. 
[% THE very first sentence of his series of notes made 


public last month, Sir Edward Grey refers to the 
“measures we have been constrained to take on account 
of the menace to peaceful commerce resulting from 
the German submarine policy.” Then he goes on to re- 
cite some of the alleged atrocities committed by the 
Germans in Belgium and elsewhere to show “how in- 
dispensable it is that we should leave unused no justi- 
fiable method of defending ourselves.” He goes on to 
contend that the methods so far used by England are 
justified by international law as established in regard 
to blockades. “The one principle,” he holds, “which 
is fundamental and has obtained universal recognition 
is that, by means of blockade, a belligerent is entitled 
to cut off the sea-borne commerce of his enemy.” Now 
it so happens that German commerce can pass as con- 
veniently through neutral ports as through her own. 
Rotterdam is indeed the nearest outlet for some of the 
industrial districts of Germany. A blockade limited to 
German ports would therefore leave open routes by 
which her commerce could pass almost as easily as 
through her own ports. To render such a blockade 
effective, then, commerce must be intercepted on the 
way to or from such ports. This, Sir Edward main- 
tains, may be done lawfully provided it is established 
that such commerce is really German commerce and 
not destined to or proceeding from the neutral state. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


Germany: “Who said ‘God punish England!’? God bless England, who 
lets us have the sinews of war.” 
—London Punch 
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a ISSUES OF CONTRABAND AND BLOCKADE 


“If it be recognized that a blockade is in certain cases 
the appropriate method of intercepting the trade of an 
enemy country, and if the blockade can only become 
effective by extending it to enemy commerce passing 
through neutral ports, such an extension is defensible 
and in accordance with principles which have met with 
general acceptance.” This is the nub of the British 
case. To sustain it Sir Edward refers to the action 
taken by this government in the time of our Civil War, 
when a blockade was proclaimed against the Confed- 
erate ports and cargoes were intercepted on their way 
to neutral ports in the West Indies from which they 
were to be reshipped to Confederate ports. The case 
of the Springbok is cited. Our course in intercepting 
her on her way to Nassau was, we are reminded, con- 
demned by prominent international lawyers of all na- 
tions in “unmeasured terms”; but the British govern- 
ment took a broader view and abstained from all pro- 
test when the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
action of our navy. Old principles relating to contra- 
band and blockade were then developed by us to meet 
special difficulties and the doctrine of continuous voy- 
age was applied, “under which goods destined for the 
enemy territory were intercepted before they reached 
the neutral ports from which they were to be reex- 
ported.” 


Has Sir Edward Caught Us 
“With the Goods On”? 


UCH is Great Britain’s case as presented by her 

secretary of foreign affairs. He points out that any 
American claimant who has a serious cause for griev- 
ance against the decisions of the British prize-courts 
can appeal to an international tribunal, referring obvi- 
cusly to the recent treaty of arbitration negotiated by 
Secretary Bryan. Sir Edward also calls attention to 
the figures of our export commerce of recent months 
as indicative that “the increased opportunities afforded 
by the war for American commerce have more than 
compensated for the loss of the German and Austrian 
markets.” There can be no doubt that his reply has 
made a strong impression on a number of American 
papers. The N. Y. Press asserts flat-footedly that Great 
Britain is right and that the allies “have the goods on 
us” and are not going to surrender rights which they 
once yielded to us. The Providence Evening Journal 
does not go quite this far, but it acknowledges that Sir 
Edward’s reasoning is “skilful and plausible at the very 
least” and will be considered by some as “a fully valid 
justification for the whole British blockade policy.” 
There can be no brusk reply by us or sharp refusal to 
consider the points raised. It adds: “If the dispute 
between Washington and Berlin is to be composed only 
on condition that there shall be an Anglo-American 
quarrel, it is further than ever from settlement.” The 
N. Y. Times seems to yield the case to Great Britain, 
after pondering over our own course in the Civil War. 
Great Britain, says the Times, “does not blockade the 
Raltic ports of Germany because she cannot. We did 
not blockade the Texas port of Brownsville against 
Mexico and other neutral nations because we could not. 
The waters of the Rio Grande are not, like those of 
the Baltic, important for navigation, but the principle 
is the same.” Our blockade was respected. To press 
the argument of the Baltic ports is therefore to use a 
double-edged weapon that may do us more harm than 
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good. But these concessions to the British contention 
are made by a verv limited number of journals. Most 
of the editorial writers attempt to show that the cases 
in our Civil War are so different as not to constitute 
2 precedent. 


~~ -—— 


Reviewing Painful Memories 
of the Civil War. 


HE two most important cases in this controversy 
with Great Britain are those of the Springbok and 
the Peterhoff. Both were British ships sailing from 
London, the former for Nassau, Bermuda, the latter 
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“Wouldn’t you think it was the United States 
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for Matamoras, a Mexican port on the Rio Grande. 
The Springbok was captured by an American warship, 
the Sonoma, taken to a prize-court in New York, and 
her entire cargo condemned. Only one per cent. of 
this cargo—$3,500 out of $350,000—consisted of con- 
traband ; but the rest of it also was condemned as being 
obviously destined for one of the blockaded Confederate 
ports. The court held that “contraband or not could 
not be condemned if really destined for Nassau, and 
not beyond, and contraband or not must be condemned 
if destined to any rebel port, for all rebel ports were 
under blockade.” The same doctrine was laid down 
in the case of the Bermuda (another British ship that 
sailed for Nassau from Liverpool) by our Supreme 
Court in the following words: “It makes no difference 
whether the destination to the rebel port was ulterior 
or direct; nor could the question of destination be 
affected by transshipment at Nassau, if transshipment 
was intended, for that could not break the continuity of 
transportation of the cargo.” In both these cases, it 
will be noted, the cargo was on the way to a blockaded 
port through a neutral port. In the case of the 
Peterhoff there was a difference. Its cargo was des- 
tined for Brownsville (not a blockaded port) through 
Matamoras. The court held in this case that while the 
contraband cargo could be condemned the non-contra- 
band cargo could not be, as no blockade existed against 
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the :port’ to which it'was destined. Accordingly the 
non-contraband part of the cargo was bought and paid 
for. Our Supreme Court sustained this action, saying: 
“Such trade with unrestricted inland commerce between 
such port and the enemy’s territory impairs undoubt- 
edly, and very seriously impairs, the value of the block- 
ade of the enemy’s coast. But in cases such as that 
now in judgment we administer the public law of na- 
tions. and are not at liberty to inquire what is for the 
particular advantage or disadvantage of our own or 
any other country.” This Peterhoff case is held to more 
than counterbalance the Springbok and Bermuda cases, 
inasmuch as the cargoes destined for Germany by way 
of Rotterdam or Copenhagen are, like the cargo of the 
Peterhoff, going to non-blockaded ports. 


England’s Desire to Have Her 
Cake and Eat It Too. 

HAT we are contending for is not the right to send 

contraband to Germany by way of neutral ports 
nor the right to send non-contraband to blockaded ports. 
It is the right to send non-contraband to neutral ports 
and to receive non-contraband shipped from neutral 
ports. It is estimated that $150,000,000 worth of car- 
goes destined for America are held up in Holland. 
Our claim as stated in our note of March 3oth is that 
“innocent shipments may be freely transported to and 
from the United States through neutral countries to 
belligerent territory without being subject to: the pen- 
alties of contraband traffic or breach of blockade, much 
less to detention, requisition or confiscation.” This con- 
tention is supported by a writer in the London Quarterly 
Review, Dr. John P. Bate, an Oxford authority on in- 
ternational law. He writes that the claim of the British 
that they may seize innocent neutral-owned goods in a 
neutral ship trading between neutral ports if the goods 


be of enemy origin is “an almost unheard-of claim.” | 


The British, says the N. Y. Evening Post, “wish to 
have their cake and eat it too.” They are unwilling to 
assume the risks of a close blockade while desiring all 
the benefits that come from such a blockade. The 
British contentien would mean, says the Springfield 
Republican, that if the Germans were to obtain control 
of the seas and institute a blockade of Canadian ports, 
they could seize shipments of all kinds of goods to and 
from the port of Boston on the suspicion that they were 
coming from or going to Canada. The Republican 
cannot see a single fundamental reason for our sur- 
rendering any essential neutral rights either to Great 
Britain or Germany. Each of those nations has at- 
tempted an impossible task in attacking the other na-, 
tion as it has. England cannot starve Germany and 
Germany cannot destroy British commerce with her 
submarines. If we were to accept their reprisal argu- 
ment as valid there would be no end to such re- 
prisals and neutrals would soon find themselves with 
no rights belligerents were bound to regard. If Great 
Britain were at war with Germany alone, remarks the 
Indianapolis News, British cruisers might, under the 
claim now set up, seize all American cargoes destined 
to any country that had a German frontier. 


That Panicky Feeling Returns 
to the Cotton States. 
SIDE from the principle of international law that 


is involved in our controversy with Great Britain, 
the financial interests of -the cotton states are heavily 
involved. Altho in the Declaration of London raw 





‘the country a colossal disaster.” 
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cotton was listed among the articles that are never to 
be declared contraband, it now develops that no other 
article of commerce is more essential to modern war- 
fare. Gun-cotton is one half clear cotton, and Sir 
William Ramsay, Bertram Blount and other eminent 
chemists estimate that the Germans are using 1,000 tons 
of cotton a day in their explosives. In all the talk in 
this country about an embargo on munitions of war 
cotton has been hardly mentioned, yet the Manchester 
Guardian insists that it is more necessary for purposes 
of war than any other article, for there is no substitute 
for it. It has been claimed by the Germans that if we 
would refuse to ship munitions to the allies the war 
would be over in three months. Similarly it is claimed 
by Mr. Blount that if cotton had been made contraband 
from the start the British and French troops would 
now be operating on German soil and the recent re- 
treat of the Russian armies would never have taken 
place. Great Britain herself is blamed for heavy ship- 
ments of cotton to Germany. She has been sending 
to Sweden and Holland five times the amount of cotton 
and of cotton goods that was sent before the war. 


‘ “Undoubtedly,” says Sir William Ramsay, “we have 


been supplying our enemies with the means of destroy- 
ing our troops ever since the beginning of the war.” 
This hesitancy on Great Britain’s part may have been 
hard on the British troops, but it has been the salvation 
of the cotton industry in this country. Despite the 
fears at the beginning of the war and despite the des- 
perate scarcity for a time of ships, our cotton exports 
for the year ending June 3oth last were 8,426,237 bales, 
only about 290,000 bales less than two years before. 
Now, however, with the new crop coming on, with the 
British Orders in Council affecting the shipments from 
this country disastrously in the last few months, and 
with influential interests in England pressing the gov- 
ernment to deciare cotton contraband, the panicky feel- 
ing of last fall in the cotton states seems to be return- 


ing. 


Scaring the Cotton States in 
Order to Help Germany. 
EVERAL Southern papers, among them the Charles- 


ton News and Courier and the Nashville Tennes- 
seean, assert that the effort being made to alarm the 
cotton states has ulterior motives behind it. A cotton 
brokerage house in New Orleans with a Teutonic flavor 
in its name—Herrmann & Wolfe—has sent out a circu- 
lar letter saying: “Had the government at Washington 
shown the same vigor in defending the rights of cot- 
ton that it did in defending the rights of the nation 
to ship munitions of war abroad, it would have saved 
This is construed as 
“a direct stab at President Wilson” with the probable 
hope of striking Great Britain through him. Senators 
Hoke Smith and Vardaman are among those who are 
ringing the alarm bell most vigorously. But Mr. W. 
P. G. Harding, the South’s representative on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, comes out with a reassuring state- 
ment. He points out that nearly six million acres less 
this year than last have been planted to cotton and the 
crop estimates indicate from four to six million less 
bales. Even with all the adverse conditions during the 
last twelve months, the average price has been about 
what might have been expected with a 17,000,000 bale 
crop had there been no war. The statistical position of 
cotton is so much stronger than it was a year ago and 
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the financial condition so much better that “there is 
every reason to believe that the average price of cotton 
during the next twelve months will be higher” than 


during the last twelve months. The N. Y. Press re- 
minds the Southern alarmists that if they carry the 
matter too far they may set off “an international ex- 
plosion that will blow cotton sky-high,” since the allies 
can with one stroke of the pen put cotton on the 
contraband list. Even if that is done, however, we are 
reminded by Lord Robert Cecil, Under-Secretary for 
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Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, the problem of mar- 
keting American cotton would be but little changed. 
It would be stopped then as it is stopped now; but as 
contraband it would be liable to confiscation by a prize 
court if proofs were at hand that it was destined to 
Germany. Now the cotton is seized but not necessarily 
confiscated. Latest advices indicate that the British 
government has decided to take the plunge they have 
so long hesitated to take and will declare cotton con- 
traband. 





SEVEN REPUBLICS APPEAL TO MEXICO TO STOP 
HER INFERNAL RACKET 


Is OR several years—it seems like a dozen—Mexico 
has been making a loud noise and disturbing her 
ucighbors. Now seven of her neighbors have sent her 
very polite request to please stop. As a result, pros- 
jects of permanent peace are better now than at any 
«ther time since the revolution began, if we may trust 
the judgment of John Barrett, head of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. Mr. Barrett has, however, been urging this 
iep for three years and he cannot be blamed if he takes 
100 sanguine a view of his own remedy. The new ap- 
peal to Mexico goes a step or two beyond the mediation 
vhich was proffered in the case of Mexico a year or so 
ago, in the conference at Niagara Falls between repre- 
sentatives of the “A. B. C. powers” of South America 
and the United States. To those powers—Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile—have now been added what may be 
called the B. U. G. powers—Bolivia, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala—who join in the recent appeal. The action a year 
ago was followed by the slow and painful elimination 
of Huerta, and a general mix-up on the part of the 
revolutionary leaders. The action this year, it is hoped, 
will be followed by a Mexican love-feast, an election 
and a constitutional government. The sovereignty of 
Mexico is not impugned. Her integrity is not attacked. 
Her dignity is not assailed. But the seven republics, 
none the less, uninvited, take the liberty of suggesting 
to all the Mexican factions that they come together and 
take certain steps for the constitutional reconstruction 
of their country. In this unprecedented course, Mr. 
Barrett sees the most advanced step toward a real Pan- 
Americanism that has been taken in many years. 





An Extraordinary Pan-American 

Document. 
T IS safe to say that the archives of seven state de- 
partments contain no document like this new Pan- 
\merican appeal. The signers act “severally and inde- 
pendently” but “unanimously.” They have met infor- 
mally at the suggestion of the Secretary of State of the 
United States to help a sister republic if possible. They 
appeal to Mexican conscience and patriotism in behalf 
of pacification and reconstruction of the country. They 
helieve that “if the men directing the armed movements 
in Mexico—whether political or military chiefs—should 
agree to meet, either in person or by delegates, far from 
the sound of cannon, and with no other inspiration save 
the: thought of their afflicted land, there to exchange 
ideas and to determine the fate of the country—from 
such action would undoubtedly result the strong and 





unyielding agreement requisite to the creation of a pro- 
visional government, which should adopt the first steps 
necessary to the constitutional reconstruction of the 
country—and to issue the first and most essential of 
them all, the immediate call to general elections.” They 
suggest neutralization of a meeting-place in Mexico, 
and, if it will aid the Mexican people in any way, they 
will willingly accept invitations to act as intermediaries 
in arranging the conference. Recognizing no central 
Mexican government to address, the appeal goes to 
“many prominent persons in Mexico who possess au- 
thority or military power within the republic,” and “the 
Mexican people” are also informed and given the text 
of the communication. Diplomatic representatives of 
the various republics in Mexico are to assist in dis- 
tributing the appeal. Intervention is not threatened 
nor even hinted at. What the Wilson administration 
expects will happen if the appeal brings about a con- 
ference in Mexico, is thus stated by the Washington 
correspondents: Election of a provisional president, 
preferably a member of Madero’s cabinet; immediate 
“recognition” by the United States and by the Pan- 
American conferees; friendly financial negotiations ; 
embargo on arms thereafter for every cantankerous fac- 
tion. 
Familiar Signs of a Mexican 
“Crisis.” 

HE NEW stroke of Pan-American policy came in 

the midst of no little press clamor for United States 
intervention to provide relief from starvation in Mex- 
ico. Carranza, in possession of both the city of Mexico 
and Vera Cruz once more and claiming control of 
eighty to ninety per cent. of the country, did open 
up railway communications to the capital for Red Cross 
work. But there were evidences of another approach- 
ing crisis last month. “order raiding was actively re- 
newed, reaching as far as a hundred miles into Texas. 
General Funston’s force of federal troops was 
strengthened. Ex-president Huerta was detained at 
Fort Bliss to prevent a filibustering expedition which 
he was suspected of engineering. The Providence 
Journal still insists that its story of a German plot be- 
hind Huerta to embroil us in war with Mexico is essen- 
tially true. General Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff of the 
United States Army, noted for his skill in diplomacy 
especially in Indian troubles, was sent to the border 
for conference with General Villa, and with alacrity 
General Villa announced his willingness to agree to the 
proposed armistice and conference. At Vera Cruz 
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anti-foreign demonstrations reported by Admiral Mc- 
Namee led to rush orders from Washington for battle- 
ships to proceed to southern waters. Then the situa- 
tion was eased by Carranza’s removal of the mayor of 
Vera Cruz for allowing the demonstrations; but the 
stubborn old “First Chief” proceeded to dismiss Guate- 
mala’s minister to Mexico, and Brazil’s minister took 
the hint and departed also. Resentment for the part 





CAN THEY BUDGE HIM? 
—Rehse in N. Y. World 


those two countries have taken in the appeal is supposed 
to be the reason for this attitude toward their min- 
isters. Carranza seemed to have scented his own elim- 
ination as the Pan-American policy was developing. 
Without waiting for its action he publicly protested 
against all interference or intervention. Apparently 
the Appeal has not softened his stubborn old heart. 


Carranza on the Defensive. 


V OLLEYS of newspaper epithets are now aimed at 

Carranza. He is “a viper,” warmed and fed 
hitherto by Mr. Wilson, according to the Detroit Free 
Press. To crush him would instil respect for the United 
States, the lack of which is the groundwork of most of 
our troubles with Mexicans in the last three years. If 
he had possessed a vestige of real patriotism, the Wash- 
ington Post declares that the former Niagara Confer- 
ence could have formulated a stable plan for govern- 
ment. Undeterred by these and various other signs of 
editorial disapproval, Carranza contends, in a formal 
statement, that the reforms for which the revolutionists 
have been fighting shall first of all be “decreed” as vic- 
torious war measures. After that should follow the 
election of a congress to pass upon the decrees, to trans- 
late them into constitutional law, and to elect a presi- 
dent to carry them out. If Madero had followed that 
course, he says, Mexico would now have peace and 
order. It is the only way the people of Mexico have 
ever obtained any substantial reforms. To agree on 
some member of the Madero government to take his 
place, Carranza says, would mean not power to decree 
reforms but assumption of authority under the constitu- 
tion, with no reform program in effect and the chances 


wide open for delay and defeat by the reactionaries. 
“We are ready to confer with any Mexican element 
for the welfare of our common country, but we must 
not yield or throw to the winds the victory which now 
enables us to realize the aims of the revolution.” Bear- 
ing in mind Mexican historic precedents as embodied in 
Comonfort and Juarez, there is some force in this plea, 
thinks the. New York Evening Post. To deal with it 
wisely will task Pan-American diplomacy. That paper 
further finds Mexicans in New York suspicious of the 
influence of the six-nation group because they represent 
governments dominated by Cientificos, the Diaz type of 
conservatives in politics. There is no such thing as the 
will of the people in our sense of the word in Mexico, 
asserts the Providence Journal. When we talk about 
restoring constitutional government in that country we 
are dealing with phrases rather than facts. 


Anarchy of Opinion in the 
United States. 

PPLAUSE for the new Wilson policy is far from 

universal, even in naturally friendly newspapers. 
Indeed, the anarchy of opinion in our press appears to 
be as prevalent as anarchy of deed in Mexico. We note 
an increase in the number of papers that profess to see 
nothing short of armed intervention as likely to be ef- 
fective from the standpoint of our national interests. 
The wisdom and foresight of the President in changing 
the Mexican situation into a Pan-American problem is 
commended by the Atlanta Constitution. In this united 
purpose as to peace in Mexico it sees a possible union 
of interests that will end hot-head revolutions to the 
south of us. “The plan is a masterstroke of policy, one 
of the most noteworthy illustrations of genuine genius 
in statesmanship in the world’s history,” exclaims the 
Chattanooga Times. But praise is qualified in many 
other Southern papers. In the future we may regret 
that we did not act alone and on our own responsibility, 
thinks the Charleston News and Courier. Intervention 
is still probably the only effective course to secure last- 
ing results, says the Houston Post; that South America 
can or will render material assistance is entirely im- 


probable. The Montgomery Advertiser believes that | 


“no American soldier and no American marines should 
have been taken from Mexican soil until the American 
flag flew over the capitol at Mexico City, while terms 
of peace were dictated beneath its folds by the envoys 
of the American Republic, which should have so demon- 
strated its power that no Latin-American government 
would ever dare to flout it again.” That journal seri- 
ously doubts whether the new plan is a better way out 
of the difficulties. Nevertheless, it believes the entire 
country should stand by the President. 


Look Out for Entanglements. 
‘THE Louisville Evening Post among other Southern 


papers declares that if we have neither the re- 
sources nor the capacity to deal with the Mexican prob- 
lem alone, without having to consult allies or partners 
from time to time, we ought to stay out of Mexico. 
“If after all that we have said, from the time of Presi- 


dent Monroe to the time of President Wilson,” says. 


this Louisville paper, “there is suspicion and distrust in 
the minds of our South American neighbors, they are 
not fit for allies or associates. If what we have said 
suffices, there is no need to embarrass ourselves, to em- 
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barrass our councils, our cabinet, our generals or Con- 
gress, by involving these South American nations in 
our enterprises, or by entangling our nation in their 
quarrels.” South American republics are republics only 
in name, in the opinion of this editor. The many are 
ruled by the organized few, and self-government, as we 
know it, is a mockery. Progress means the exploitation 
of people for the benefit of foreign syndicates. ‘Time 
and again we*have been on the verge of conflict with 
European nations because these so-called South Ameri- 
can republics were not conscious of their international 
obligations and were not willing to meet their financial 
debts.” Cooperation of the American nations is wel- 
comed by the Jacksonville Times-Union, but nothing 
less than power to enforce the decision by the United 
States army should be relied upon. 


The Bewilderments of Our 
Mexican Policy. 

PPORTUNITY to review the tortuous course of 

the Administration’s policy toward Mexico tempts 
many journals. In less than two years and a half nine 
phases of it can be identified, asserts the Philadelphia 
North American. The record is “the most bewildering 
succession of futile experiments, illogical changes and 
stultifying contradictions ever perpetrated by a civilized 
government in foreign affairs.” The North American 
identifies the new policy with “joint intervention” advo- 
cated by Mr. Roosevelt at Rio Janeiro in 1913, and 
says that President Wilson’s acceptance now of a course 
which he formerly spurned is an act of moral courage 
which deserves unstinted praise. The Philadelphia 
Evening Star, however, sees in the new policy only the 
sending of another “note” as a result of a Pan-American 





HER SOVEREIGN RIGHTS 
“The settlement of Mexico’s internal problems is the exclusive province 


of her sovereignty.”—Carranza. 
—Weed in Philadelphia Ledger. 
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talk-fest and proposes “three cheers for elocution!”. 
The’ big republic, with a patient and forbearing Presi- 
dent, is now to act as agent in behalf of Latin-America, 
and its moral position is measurably strengthened, in the 
opinion of the Cleveland Plaindealer. But the hope that 
the obstinacy of the selfish Mexican leaders will be af- 
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SHERMAN NEVER SAID ANYTHING ABOUT NEUTRALITY 
—Morris in Jlarper’s Weekly 


fected is very small and the outlook far from cheering. 
Mexico always has and always will scorn moral suasion, 
says the Brooklyn Eagle, which interprets the Presi- 
dent’s yielding to the repugnance of the A. B. C. powers 
against armed intervention as evidence of insight into 
exigencies of broader statesmanship southward. But 
United States boycott, ostracism or embargo of Mex- 
ican leaders “will only increase their popularity.” The 
Eagle expresses the opinion voiced by many papers in 
saying : 


“We are convinced that armed intervention must come. 
If the antagonism of Brazil and Chile and Argentina can 
first be overcome, so much the better. But whatever their 
attitude, anarchy the other side of the Rio Grande cannot 
be permitted to continue without risking the self-respect of 
the United States and the prestige which it enjoys in the 
family of nations.” 


In these troublous times the San Francisco Chronicle 
ventures to suggest that it is almost fortunate that we 
have a Mexican situation as a safety valve whenever 
our diplomacy becomes superheated by European con- 
troversies. —~ a i 





Getting the Pan-American 
Habit. 

‘TWO influential Chicago papers express conflicting 

opinions typical of much comment elsewhere. The 
growing habit of “getting the Americas together,” in the 
opinion of the Herald, is more important than the im- 
mediate ending of Mexican anarchy. It helps to dis- 
pose of the stock accusation of “schemes of conquest” 
used by Latin-American politicians and based on words 
of certain capitalistic exploiters and the conduct of 
American adventurers. 


“The A. B. C. conference is usually spoken of as ‘a failure’ 
because it didn’t end Mexican anarchy. But notice the 
change of tone toward the United States that followed it 
south of Mexico and beyond Colombia. The Vera Cruz 
expedition excited anti-American riots in Montevideo; now 
Uruguay joins us in seeking a way to solve the Mexican 
problem. From four the move toward a pan-American con- 
cert has grown to seven. If we have patience it may keep 
on growing. 

“The European war will not last forever. We have 
heard smooth but ugly hints about ‘compensations elsewhere’ 
when it ends. Every move toward getting the Americans 
together in upholding the real Monroe doctrine—which is 
just ‘the Americas for Americans’—tends to put a quietus 
on thoughts obviously dangerous to our peace and to the 
safety of certain portions of Latin America... . 

“The real problem in Mexico is to find what may be 
termed ‘a Diaz with a difference’-—a leader as suited to 
master present conditions as Diaz was those of thirty years 
ago. Diaz did the work of his times, but failed in the 
end to grow with his times. The man for Mexico is one 
who has grown up to the new duties that new conditions 
‘demand. Getting the Americas together will help to find 
him. The movement is one of foresighted statesmanship 
that increases the confidence of thinking Americans in 
Woodrow Wilson and his Secretary of State.” 
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Declaring Our Interests 
Paramount. 

The Chicago Tribune, however, considers the policy 
of inviting leading Latin-American governments to our 
council table at this critical stage a delicate and dubious 
experiment. The President’s idealism is fine, but his 
worldly judgment may err as to political results, be- 
cause what seems to our confident power magnanimity 
is translated south of the Rio Grande into pusillanimity. 
The fear of us as the colossus of the north is underlaid 
with contempt for us as inconsistent, pretentious, softly 
self-indulgent, undiscerning, blustering but to be out- 
blustered. 


“If the governments of distant countries like Bolivia, 
Uruguay, Argentina, or Chile are to be invited to help cook 
our broth, it is to be hoped there will be no doubt of the 
chief cook. If we are about to undertake the costly task 
of intervention, the end of which no wise man will pretend 
to predict, there ought to be no question that our para- 
mountcy will be recognized and secured. Our interests are 
in fact and beyond debate paramount. We are deeply con- 
cerned with conditions in Mexico, a neighboring State, 
into which our people have been encouraged to go in num- 
bers and to invest heavily, and for whose conduct the 
powers in a serious degree hold us responsible. We have 
suffered most grievously. We are to bear the burden of 
intervention. 

“If in spite of all this we do not insure our freedom of 
action now and as events develop, we shall invite vexatious 
and costly complication, while impressing¢the Latin-Ameri- 
can mind even less favorably than in the past. We did 
not call on Latin America to help us deal with Cuba on the 
first occasion or the second, and we are not going to win 
Latin-American confidence and respect by waiving legiti- 
mate claims to deal thoroly and with assured benefit to 
ourselves with the problem Mexican anarchy has thrust 
upon us.” 





Everybody has agreed on a Mexican policy except the Mexicans. 
-—Louisville Evening Post. 

“Made in the United States,” remarked Great Britain as it 
handed Washington a thesis on the law of blockade——Wall Street 
Journal 


Sure, we’ll guarantee Haiti’s integrity—if she’s got any.—Wash- 
ington Post. 
Orville Wright thinks this country should have about 2,000 


aeroplanes. Evidently he wants to preserve the freedom of the 
skies ——Detroit Free Press. 





YUAN SHI KAI SETS THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
POWERS AGAINST JAPAN 


HATEVER be the outcome of the obscure crisis 

involving the ministry of Count Okuma, it can 
make no difference in the new naval and military policy 
of Japan. That policy is thought by the Paris Temps 
to be so ambitious as to portend events of the gravest 
nature in the far East, something that might seem like 
a challenge to the western world in view of German 
machinations at Peking. Japan seems even to some 
London dailies to have set herself of late against both 
Great Britain and the United States, whom she dis- 
trusts because they have foiled her in China. She is 
revising her ideas of the value to herself of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. The statesmen in Tokyo have 
reached the conclusion that while London and Wash- 
ington may not dread a yellow peril, they are bent upon 
thwarting Japanese policy in Peking. Yuan Shi Kai is 
aided at every stage by the envoys at his capital from 
the Anglo-Saxon world. The situation is not at all 
pleasing to the Jingoes in Japan, who, as the London 
Post understands, are responsible for the decision to 





add many battle cruisers and dreadnoughts to the navy 
besides increasing the army by several corps. “The 
perils of militarism, so much preached in Britain and 
America, trouble Japan not at all.” She is bent upon 
having her way in China in spite of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 


Yuan Shi Kai Grows Defiant to 
’ ; the Japanese. 
N THE seclusion of the forbidden city or in the 


greater seclusion established for him by strong body- 
guards when he travels, Yuan Shi Kai pays no attention 
to constant remonstrances from Tokyo. He has re- 
fused to grant an audience to the Japanese minister, 
who has been much worried by reports that a strong 
naval base has been or will be granted to the United 
States. There is no foundation for this report, says 
the London Post, but it has become a Japanese “obses- 
sion.” When the envoy from Tokyo manages to make 
his voice heard, he proclaims the intention of his gov- 
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ernment not to be eclipsed by any western power in 
China. Yuan dreads the prospect and he takes pains 
to ingratiate himself with the powers which stand in 
some relation of antagonism to Japan. These, he 
thinks, include the United States as well as Germany. 
Of Great Britain he is not so sure. Yuan certainly 
won in his recent brush with Tokyo and the credit is 
given by him to Washington mainly. London had to 
choose between her ally in the far East and the risk 
of alienating the United States government. Sir 
Edward Grey decided to go with the Americans, a fact 
which affronts Jingoes in Japan. The result, as the 
Figaro confesses, has been a strain upon the relations 
between the parties to the Ang'o-Japanese alliance. 


Growth of German Influence in 
; ; : Japan 
FOR the first time since the outbreak of the Euro- 


pean war. there exists a tendency among politicians 
in Tokyo, reports the Débats, to reconsider the position 
Japan has assumed in the struggle. This is ascribed in 
British dailies like the London Post to the fact that so 
many Japanese scientists and military men have had a 
German education. They are influencing the vernacular 
press in a spirit hostile to the English and Americans. 
Japanese opinion has received a shock, explains the 
Kreus-Zeitung, from the failure of the Anglo-Saxon 
world to appreciate the services of the Tokyo govern- 
ment to the allied cause. An attempt to revive the Cali- 
fornia negotiations, for example, revealed an uncom- 
promizing spirit in Washington. While the disagreeable 
impression was still fresh, a misunderstanding between 
Petrograd and Tokyo on the subject of Manchuria grew 
into a correspondence that has reached a deadlock. 
Finally the French let it be known that they did not 
relish the refusal of the Japanese to send an army corps 
or two into Europe. In a word, as the Berlin dailies 
tell us, Japan finds that her allies and her friends expect 
every possible concession from her, but when she asks 
for some return in kind she is put off with all sorts of 
excuses. The last straw was the episode involving Yuan 
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REUNITED IN PEACE 


THE JINGO STRAIN IN JAPAN I 


—Cassel in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Shi Kai. He was prepared to make every reasonable 
concession when London and Washington stimulated 
him into his present mood of defiance. 
Japan Getting Ready to Fight 
for China. 

JAPAN is now convinced that if she is to have her 

way in China she must be prepared to go to war. 
She may not actually have to fight. Her end may be 
attained by the quiet process of exhibiting her strength. 
That explains the militarist policy upon which she has 
now definitely embarked. Count Okuma may have to 
go. He will not have a successor less firmly wedded to 
the idea of Japanese supremacy in the far East, espe- 
cially in China. Now, this interpretation of Japan's 
attitude, previously supplied only in German dailies, be- 
gins to find acceptance in London organs of importance 
There is a belief among the allies that Japan is falling 
under the sway of her Jingoes, that the growth of her 
armaments means a fresh threat to the peace of the 
world in the Pacific. The growth of Jingo influence 
is shown in recent mutterings against the elder states- 
men, who are held responsible, the Débats says, for the 
failure of Japan to carry her most important point 
against Yuan Shi Kai. The result of the elections not 
so long ago strengthened the war party in the opinion 
of the Berlin Post. However large the sums asked 
for strengthening the army and navy, they will, it feels 
confident, be voted. The world will remember, too late, 
Germany's repeated warnings on the subject of the yel- 
low peril! 


Yuan Shi Kai Seeks the Ruin 
of His Foes. ' 

INDING the diplomatic corps at Peking rent 

asunder by a world crisis, Yuan Shi Kai takes 
advantage of the opportunity, says the Adlnische Zei- 
tung, to revive the more sanguinary features of Chi- 
nese administration. He was never so ready at dis- 
covering traitors and conspiracies. He is haunted by 
the belief that China may yet become a second Korea 
and he beholds an agent of Japan in every critic. An- 
other development disturbing to Yuan was the triumph 
of the elements in the Japanese election last spring 
which favor a strong policy in China. Count Okuma’s 
conversion to the idea that diplomacy, to be effective, 
must be supported by the battleship and the bayonet, 
had likewise its effect in Peking. The mere suspicion 
of friendliness to Japan is fatal to those who seek in- 
fluence in the government of Yuan Shi Kai, a fact which 
is admitted in the allied press and which explains to it 
the facility with which the Germans have gained the 
confidence of the “President.” If by any chance he 
misses a significant declaration in the Asahi or the 
Yorozsu or any other Japanese paper that calls for 
firmness in China, he is sure to have his attention di- 
rected to it by one of his German friends, of whom, 
says the Temps (Paris), he has many. The reports 
from Tokyo and Peking both indicate to this end to 
other French papers that German diplomacy has set 
out to wreck the Anglo-Japanese alliance and even to 
involve Japan in a war with the United States. There 
will be curious developments, it predicts, in the near 
future. 





If the Mexican problem is really about to be solved, it’s old 
General Starvation who deserves the credit.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 
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ENVER PASHA’S REIGN OF TERROR AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


NVER PASHA found himself set out on the side- 

walk the other day by that Princess Mehemet, 
whom he married with such pomp less than a year 
ago. The Princess, related to all the Ottoman roy- 
alties, explained, according to the Messaggero, from 
which we take the story, that she would have nothing 
more to do with a man who had brought ruin upon her 
dynasty. The story is given importance in the Roman 
dailies as evidence of the feuds raging in the Turkish 
capital. Enver Pasha, whose matrimonial adventures 
are so notorious, did not, seemingly, mind the misad- 
venture. He made his way to the palace by the shore 
in which, as tales in the allied press run, he keeps 
Sultan Mahmoud V. a close prisoner. There is a story 
that the Sultan died weeks ago, Enver. Pasha conceal- 
ing the fact for purposes of his own. The month’s 
news from Constantinople, however, varies with its 
source, the Berlin Vossische saying that Enver Pasha 
is the hero of the hour to his countrymen. In one de- 
tail the reports of the month agree. Enver Pasha was 
perturbed by the despatch of a hundred thousand fresh 
troops to Sir Ian Hamilton. The expedition against the 
Dardanelles has become practically a British enterprize 
and the new forces came from England. They effected 
a landing at a portion of the Gallipoli Peninsula which 
is not named in the despatches. Military circles in Ber- 
lin saw at once that reinforcements must be sent to the 
theater of war in the south. These reinforcements, it 
is decided, can best be sent through the territory of 
some one of the Balkan neutrals. Enver Pasha, if we 
may believe the Paris Gaulois, objects to this as a mere 
diversion against Serbia and a check upon the Balkan 
neutrals. He doubts the wisdom of getting to the 
Black Sea by way of Serbia and Bulgaria, but his alter- 
native suggestions are not disclosed. 


The Dardanelles as the Key 
: to the Strategic Riddle of 
the War. 

A GREAT modification in the plans of the general 

staff in Berlin was brought about by the heavy 
reinforcements of the allies on Gallipoli. For example, 
General von Falkenhayn, admittedly the supreme strat- 
egist of Germany, is plausibly credited in the Paris 
Temps with the belief that no rushes and drives into 
the interior of the Czar’s dominions will help the 
German cause if the allies succeed in the Dardanelles. 
Victory for them there places Budapest at their mercy. 
Von Falkenhayn would send hundreds of thousands of 
men against Serbia and pay almost any price for the 
adhesion of Bulgaria as a means of preventing what 
he regards as serious disaster. His views are those of 
the general staff and, while it may be true that von 
Falkenhayn is out of favor with Emperor William, the 
general staff will act according to the views of the man 
who is the greatest military scientist in their ranks. 
What the allies are counting on, then, is not a rush 
of Germans from east to west but a concentration south- 
wards. Events of the utmost importance are taking 
place in the capital of Bulgaria. The main point at 
issue between the Bulgarians and the allies, explains 
the well-informed Manchester Guardian, is whether oc- 
cupation of the territory provisionally promised should 


take place now or at the end of the war. This discus- 
sion, in turn, causes the greatest excitement in Greece, 
where the brilliant leader Venizelos is to give the signal 
for peace or war. 


Vicissitudes of the Hour in 
Constantinople. 

LL THE turnings and windings of the month’s di- 

plomacy in the Balkans are having a demoralizing 
effect upon Enver Pasha and his followers in Constan- 
tinople, who begin to suspect the good faith of the 
Germans. (This is the allies’ tale, of course.) No 
less than forty-three Turkish officers have recently been 
shot for refusing to take orders from the Germans. 
All this is preposterous invention, without a word of 
truth as even a basis, retorts the German press. The 
Berlin Vossische especially warns its readers against 
the activities of a press bureau in Athens which, ever 
since the triumph of Venizelos in the recent political 
contest, has sent out from the Greek capital floods of 
mendacities about Enver Pasha, Liman von Sanders, 
Mahmoud V. and the feverish state of the Constan- 
tinopolitans. An error of judgment on the part of 
the English censor led to the publication of rosy 
reports of every success of the allies in the Dardanelles 
while suppressing all news of checks and defeats ashore, 
admits the Manchester Guardian. There is some basis 
for the suspicion, concedes the London News, that the 
state of panic in Constantinople is exaggerated in the 
press of the allies. The Turks are suffering because 
they cannot get oil. Some prices have risen fabulously. 
Sugar and coffee and coal are often unattainable. Enver 
Pasha wears a breastplate to guard against assassina- 
tion and every vital portion of his anatomy—his 
stomach, his cranium, his spine—-would seem to be 
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AN OVERGROWN GUEST ; 
—King in Chicago Tribune 
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The Allied Powers 
@ The Teutonic Alliance 
CJ The Neutral Nations 


EXTENT OF THE FIELD OF WAR IN 
The area of the continental United States is 3,026,789 square miles. 


square miles, about the same as the British Isles, France, Italy and Portugal combined. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia. 


plated as a protection from flying bullets. He kicks 
down locked doors and breaks into windows; but he 
has always effected his entrance into offices and homes 
by such means when others were not available. Things 
and methods that might seem odd in Paris or London 
are normal in Constantinople. We must remember this 
as we read despatches from Athens. 


Bulgaria the Pivot Upon Which 
the War is Now Turning. 

W HEN Sir Edward Grey authorized a substantial 

offer of aid to Bulgaria in return for her adhesion, 
the Wilhelmstrasse, according to authenticated reports 
in the London World, outbid him two to one. King 
Ferdinand and his ministers are still smarting under 
the humiliation of having had to cede to Turkey the 
territory they won by war only a few months previ- 
ously. Then there are the cessions to Rumania, which 
complicate the diplomacy of the Balkans almost inex- 
tricably. Apart from her geographical position, which 
enables her to strike at the heart of Turkey with ease, 
we are reminded by the military expert of the English 
paper that Bulgaria possesses an effective army of 
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350,000 men. There is little doubt that vast quantities 
of war material for the Turks have been passing in 
recent weeks through Bulgaria. From a_ British 
standpoint, the strategical and tactical situation on the 
Gallipoli peninsula must be deemed unsatisfactory. The 
fact is not glossed over by the military experts in Lon- 
don. They tell us that Lord Kitchener, originally no 
enthusiast for this expedition, has become a convert 
to the view that the allies have let the matter go too 
far to draw back. That is why the forces under Ham- 
ilton were strengthened. That, too, is why the British 
government has resolved that, be the cost what it may, 
Constantinople must fall. All the military experts in 
Berlin seem agreed that the Turkish capital will not 
fall. On the diplomatic side there has been a record 
of British failure, as both the London News and the 
Manchester Guardian admit. The fact that the Balkan 
neutrals have not decided for the allies, the delay in 
winning Bulgaria especially, would indicate to these 
dailies that for the first time since the heir to the 
Austrian throne was slain, Sir Edward Grey has sus- 
tained a diplomatic check. Evidence of his triumph 
would be afforded by the disappearance of Enver Pasha 
from the ministry of war at Constantinople. 





The military critics give various reasons why the Germans cap- 
tured Warsaw, but we believe the real explanation is the fact 
that the Grand Duke Nicholas couldn’t take it with him.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


Dropfing in at Vera Cruz is by way of becoming a favorite 
pastime ir the navy.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


There may be nothing in a name, but it does seem queer that 
every time Great Britain gets a king named George we have to 


assert certain well-known inalienable rights.—Philadelphia North 
American. 
The Progressive party is down to the last trench, with one 


machine gun left.—Baltimore American. 
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DISCORD BETWEEN CZAR NICHOLAS II. 


AND HIS ALLIES 


UPON the reassembling of the Duma in Petrograd 

last month, it was understood, at least by the news- 
papers of Berlin, that the Czar’s new Minister of War, 
General Polivanoff, would inform the deputies fully and 
completely regarding the war situation. The ministerial 
crisis grew so acute, however, that a question arose as 
to whether General Polivanoff himself, altho so re- 
cently appointed, might not have to go. Premier Gor- 
emykin, according to reports in the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, may resign if he has not already done so. For- 
eign Minister Sazonoff, whose tenure of his post is 
deemed likewise precarious by the Austrian organ, re- 
newed to the Duma his assurances that a separate peace 
by Russia with Germany is out of the question. He 
was aware that Berlin dailies disseminate reports of 
friction among the allies. There is no truth whatever 
in them, he declared. The sitting came to an end with 
assurances by President Rodsjankos that all parties, 
even the most radical, would henceforth be represented 
upon important committees of the Duma. This is a 
great concession to the more liberal elements, as the 


Vienna daily admits, having been brought about through. 


the efforts of Doctor Milyoukoff, the leader of the 
cadets, who may enter a reconstituted ministry. Mr. 
Bark, the great finance minister, may not go, but that 
a great upheaval in official circles impends is admitted 
even in the allied press. Such are the effects of that 
German earthquake, as the Berlin Post calls it, by which 
official Russia has been shaken to its foundations. 


Nicholas II. Feels That His 
Allies Are Weak. 
ICHOLAS II. had intended to honor the Duma by 
a personal visit, but the military events of the 
month, according to the Novoye Vremya, kept him in 
the theater of operations. German dailies are specific 
in their reports of his dissatisfied state of mind. The 
French and the British*edo not commend themselves to 
the Czar by their record in the past few months. There 


is some excuse for this discontent, according to the 





ANOTHER GETAWAY 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 








London Post, which has been saying that, in the light 
of events around Warsaw, the allies have been strangely 
inert in Flanders. That is not exactly the Russian point 
of view, as the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung discloses it. What 
disconcerts the Czar is the failure of the allies hitherto 
to achieve a definite result in the Dardanelles. When, 
some few weeks ago, it was hinted to Nicholas II. that 
a winter campaign in the Gallipoli peninsula seemed 
possible, if not probable, he was filled with chagrin. 
The feeling was shared at Odessa, which longs to see 
the allied fleets off Constantinople. The fall of the 
capital of the Ottomans means much to the only per- 
ennially ice-free port of Russia. There has for weeks 
been a concentration of commercial interests at Odessa, 
awaiting the rush of commerce through the port when 
the allies reach the Sea of Marmora, The Baltic is 
closed. Nothing much passes by way of Archangel 
because the railroads are used for troops. Now comes 
news that the allies may not get to Constantinople for 
some time yet. Nicholas II. makes no concealment of 
his chagrin. So runs the German analysis. 


Upheaval in the Petro- 
grad War Office. 

AVING made up his mind that the allies had failed 

him, at any rate for the time being, Nicholas IT. got 
rid of his Minister of War. The Berlin press is agreed 
that the step was ill advised because General Sukhom- 
linoff was an organizer. He saw that the troops were 
well shod. He effected swift concentrations with in- 
adequate railroad facilities. He could not, however, 
get along with the parties in the Duma. That might 
not have cost. him his position, according to the Berlin 
Vossische, but for the disappointments over Constan- 
tinople. He took the view, apparently, that the expedi- 
tion was a naval one, agreeing in this with Winston 
Churchill, who paid for that misconception with his 
official head. It is now the turn of General Sukhom- 
linoff. A very low estimate of his successor, Polivanoff, 
is formed by the German organ, which views him as a 
parliamentarian only. He can get along with the Duma. 
where he has made friends; but since the departure of 
Sukhomlinoff, disaster after disaster has followed the 
Russian arms. These disasters are beginning to im- 
press the Czar with doubts of Polivanoff, who has 
failed completely in equipping the troops in the field 
with ammunition. His great speech to the Duma, in- 
tended to impress the world, was not made. 


Strain of the Russian 

Crisis on Nicholas II. 

INCE it became manifest that his armies were to be 
severely tested, Nicholas II. has lost all self-control, 

to follow the somewhat sensational accounts from Petro- 
grad which find their way into the Berlin Vossische 
and its contemporaries. He summons exalted func- 
tionaries into his study and upbraids them for having 
turned his reign into a tragedy. A typical instance was 
the dismissal of Minister of the Interior Maklakoff. 
That statesman, anticipating only royal favor, had sent 
his family off to his official home in the countgy and 
was preparing to join them for a rest when he fell a 





















victim to an unusually violent explosion of the im- 
perial anger. Maklakoff was accused to his face of 
trying to undermine the loyalty of Russians to their 
sovereign under the pretense of instituting social re- 
forms. He was relieved of his office upon the spot. 
The party leaders in the Duma thereupon held a meet- 
ing at the home of one of their number and resolved 
to insist upon the dismissal of Premier Goremykin. 
They suspect him of being a more or less helpless tool 
in the hands of the intriguers who surround Nicholas 
II. He is.an elderly gentleman who spends most of his 
time sleeping on a sofa in one of the private rooms of 
his official residence, while bureaucrats, at the behest of 
members of the grand ducal clique, affix his signature 
to administrative orders issued in flat defiance of the 
Duma. The Premier’s age, his bureaucratic training 
and his subservience to Muscovite tradition make him 
so convenient a tool of reaction that there will be a 
furious fray at court before the Duma witnesses his 
departure. All these statements are made on the au- 
thority of Berlin newspapers; but they afford the only 
source of information for the moment regarding what 
is taking place in the Czar’s dominions. French dailies 
are like English dailies in having suspended the or- 
dinary functions of their correspondents in Petrograd, 
Moscow and Odessa. It seems clear, however, that 
tragic events of some kind have shaken the city of 
Moscow. 


Outcome of the Domestic 
Crisis in Russia. 
EHIND the upheavals of the hour in Petrograd, as 
they are studied in the press of Rome, is a firm 


determination of the Duma to effect the formation of * 


a responsible ministry, supported by a parliamentary 
majority. This fact explains the conferences among 
party leaders. Led by the dauntless Milyoukoff, the 
deputies induced the Czar to summon the Duma last 
month. The original idea, says a well-informed writer 
in the Tribuna, was to postpone the reassembling of the 
national parliament until next winter. Premier Gor- 
emykin said as much flatly to a committee that inter- 
viewed him before the fall of Warsaw. He was foiled 
by the-able cadet leader Milyoukoff, whose growing im- 
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portance in Russian public life is recognized all over 


He stands very well with the pillars of the 
He is accused in German dailies of 


Europe. 
Asquith ministry. 
having influenced the Duma against the idea of peace 
between Petrograd and Berlin. He does what he can 
to prevent misunderstanding between Russia and her 
allies. His theory is that Russia must inevitably grow 
democratic if she is to win a war against the Teutonic 





JOY-RIDING 


Rehse in N. Y. World 


powers by associating herself with the democratic coun- 
tries of western Europe. He has gone so far that a 
Russian ministry based upon the theory of responsibility 
to a parliamentary body is taking hold of the Russian 
mind. It would not surprize even the Germans if 
Goremykin did go, making room for a Premier more 
in touch with the spirit of France and England. In 
such a ministry the place of Milyoukoff would be con- 
spicuous. 





Maybe the Russians are continuing their eastward progress for 
the purpose of going around the world and joining the French 
against the Germans.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Don’t harbor the idea that a woman is your mental inferior be- 
cause she thinks the Narew front is the latest wrinkle in dress.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





EUROPEAN SUSPICION OF AN UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
BENEDICT XV. AND WILLIAM IL. 


OTHING could have proved more unfortunate for 

Vatican diplomacy than a revival of the Pope’s 
peace campaign at a time when a termination of the 
war is manifestly to the advantage of Emperor William. 
In their comments to this general effect, the more in- 
fluential organs of the allies, like the Paris Temps, do 
not dissemble their view that Benedict XV. scarcely 
sustains as pontiff the reputation for astuteness he won 
while Archbishop and Cardinal. A view is beginning 
to prevail among the simple faithful of Italy that the 
pontificate is destined to be unlucky, and the impression 
is encouraged by the anticlerical organs of the Latin 
world. It is urged in defense of Benedict XV. that he 


was the victim of interviewers who, while honest, could 





not grasp what was in his mind. Thus, as the Débats 
says, certain remarks put into the pontifical mouth have 
had to be repudiated ; but they wrought painful impres- 
sions. To cap the climax, the Pope is compromizing 
his position as the father of all the faithful by a per- 
sistence in his pacifism when the allies have let it be 
known that such a course would be deemed unfriendly. 
An intimation to that effect was conveyed tactfully to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State by the British envoy 
at the Vatican, according to a report in the Giornale 
d'Italia that lacks confirmation. Finally, the allies are 
displeased by Berlin efforts to agitate the internation- 
alization of the Vatican itself. This is interpreted in 
the Rome Tribuna as a Teutonic blow at Italian unity. 








The Vatican and the Res- 

toration of Poland. 
EACE has become a Vatican interest no less than 
a German interest just now, in the opinion of the 
anticlerical French press, because, among other things, 
of the projected restoration of Poland. William II. 
is said to be pledged to the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic dynasty at Warsaw, for there would be no 
election of the King by the nobles in the ancient man- 
ner. Furthermore, the German Emperor will see that 
the territory of the Vatican and the 
rights of the sovereign pontiff be 
made the subject of an international 
convention instead of depending, as 
now, upon the famous Italian law 
of guarantees. The subject has been 
mooted in the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, 
an organ supposed to convey to the 
German public whatever ideas may 
commend themselves in the imperial 
circle. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Vatican is anxious regard- 
ing the succession to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne. The young 
Archduke who will follow Francis 
Joseph is, like his bride, devoted to 
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hand, from a step too bold for a temperament like his. 
If the Pope were to die during the council, it might 
assume the function of electing his successor. Nor 
would it be possible, with Europe plunged in war, to 
restrict a Vatican council to the objects for which it 
was summoned. These ideas are not broached in the 
clerical organs, which are mute on the whole subject; 
but they afford a clue, if we may believe anticlerical 
papers, to what is being said and thought in the Pope’s 
personal circle. 


Utterances of the Pontif- 
ical Secretary of State. 


NTERVIEWS with his Holiness 

having had such unfortunate con- 
sequences in the way of spreading 
misconception, Cardinal Gasparri, 
secretary of State at the Vatican, 
now discusses public affairs with the 
Roman correspondents of European 
organs. It was true, he told the 
Corriere d’Italia, a clerical Roma 
organ, that the Holy See desired 
Italy to remain neutral, the reason 
being that the Pope did not wish an 





the church, and the empire he will \ 
inherit could not, according to the 
Secolo, stand the shock of another 
Russian invasion. Finally, it must 
be remembered that Emperor Wil- 
liam has throughout his reign as- 
siduously cultivated the Vatican. A 
first impression that Benedict XV., 
owing to the Rampolla tradition in which he was reared, 
would lean upon the Latin powers has been corrected 
by the Paris Figaro and some of its contemporaries. 
The relations between the Latin powers and Benedict 
XV. seem to our French contemporaries less cordial 
than those of his predecessor, and they were strained 
enough under Pius X. 





Political Ideas of 
the Holy Father. 
A THE peace propaganda of the Vatican grows 

more energetic, the organs of the allies find more 
and more space for discussion of the idea that Ben- 
edict XV. is a reactionary. Even Roman Catholic or- 
gans like The Dublin Review have given publicity to 
what seem responsible assertions that the new Pope is 
no champion of democratic theories of government. 
His views, as analyzed in the Débats and some of its 
French contemporaries, suggest that the Holy Father 
believes in benevolent despotism, or at any rate in gov- 
ernment of the people by the experts in that art or 
science. He feels that the masses are not the best 
judges of what is best for them. The inference from 
all this in the organs of the allies is that Benedict XV. 
can scarcely be expected to sympathize with those prin- 
ciples of democracy which Great Britain and France 
profess to be fighting for. His court is deemed reac- 
tionary, Cardinal Gasparri, credited with great influ- 
ence over the mind of the Pope, being a most con- 
servative man. What His Holiness would like best, 
suspects a correspondent of the Paris Temps, is a con- 
ference of Christendom, another Vatican council. His 
instinctive conservatism makes him shrink, on the other 





COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 
—Gale in Los Angeles Times 


extension of the conflagration, but 
ll j wanted to spare his beloved country 
S the horrors of war. Besides, he was 
concerned regarding the delicate po- 
xS Ig sition of the papacy in the event of 
Italian intervention. But since the 
beginning of the war the Holy See 
has preserved the strictest neutrality 
even between Italy and Austria, in 
no way checking the patriotism of the Italian faithful. 
Cardinal Gasparri admitted that the Italian government 
has done its best to diminish the difficulties connected 
with the Vatican’s external relations by freeing the 
papal correspondence from all censorship. Nor does 
the Vatican complain because one or two letters have 
accidentally arrived open. Still it must not be inferred 
that the position of the Holy See is normal or that the 
Pope can definitely accept it. However, he does not 
expect a solution from foreign arms but from the 
Italian sense of justice. With reference to sensational 
remarks put into the Pope’s mouth on the subject of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, Cardinal Gasparri said the 
Holy Father deplored the sinking of the great liner; 
but he has refrained since that event from a definite 
pronouncement because he found himself faced by 
questions of fact which he could not decide. Since 
this interview, efforts have been made by journalists 
to elicit the Vatican views regarding some rumored 
understanding or other between the papal court and 
the court of Vienna. This is said to concern a separate 
peace by one of the allies. The organ of the Vatican, 
the Osservatore Romano, says it is weary of denying 
preposterous rumors of this description. 





Growing British Distrust 

: of Vatican Diplomacy. 
DESPITE the presence of a British envoy at the 
Vatican, to say nothing of the departure of the 
envoys from Bavaria, Prussia and Austria, the influ- 
ence of the Teutonic powers there is in the ascendant. 
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Such is the conclusion of a few important British 
dailies, the London Post reporting, for instance, that 
exalted clerical circles in Rome would gladly foment a 
revolution in Rome itself against the Italian King, who 
is regarded as a usurper. The masses of the Italian 
priesthood are intensely patriotic, like the priests of 
France, according to this observer; but the court of 
Benedict XV. is pro-German. He is himself a political 
opportunist. He is haunted by a dread of British lib- 
erty and the spread of the democratic ideal. The Pope 
was disconcerted and astonished when Italy went into 
the war. The sudden reversal of the attitude of the 
Vatican to the Italian government is formal and off- 
cial, not corresponding to the real feelings of the car- 
dinals of the curia. The political sympathies of the 
Vatican for Germany and for all that William II. stands 
for are well known in the Roman aristocratic circle. 
The victories of German arms in the field of late have 
likewise profoundly impressed the Pope and his court. 
In short, the Vatican would rejoice were Italy over- 
whelmed by the Teutonic allies. In this startling fash- 
ion is the state of the Vatican mind analyzed in the 
London organ, and more than one organ of the allies 
on the continent of Europe seems of the same opinion. 


SPREAD OF THE IDEA OF ULTIMATE GERMAN DEFEAT 
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Meanwhile the Kreuz-Zeitung of Berlin emphasizes its 
well-known view that the Italian government is not 
adhering to its pledges in the law of guarantees and 
that the position of the Pope has become an interna- 
tional issue of the first importance. 





T! TUT!!! 
—Morris in Harper's Weekly 





Since gas has proved its effectiveness in warfare, what mag- 
nificent potentialities for national defense we possess in our 


politicians !—Chicago Herald. 
Please enter the Czar in the coming Marathon. He has quali- 
fied—Los Angeles Times. 


Allied progress at the Dardanelles might be expressed by adapt- 
ing Tennyson as follows: “Half an inch, half an inch, half an inch 
onward.”’—Charleston News and Courier. 

Why is the Russian army like a mule? Its effective work is 
when it is turned the other way.—Wall Street Journal. 





HAS THE IDEA OF ULTIMATE DEFEAT ENTERED 
THE GERMAN MIND? 


GORGEOUS as may be the entry of Emperor 

William in state into the Polish capital—assuming 
that His Majesty decides upon a thing so spectacular— 
the heart within him will be heavy with a consciousness 
of the futility of it all. Well he realizes that his empire 
and his allies comprise a vast besieged area of which 
the garrison makes sorties on a scale so vast as to 
amount to invasions of the soil of the foe. Tighter and 
tighter, nevertheless, is drawn that ring of iron which 
must ultimately strangle him and his. This reading of 
the imperial mind after the military events of the month 
about Warsaw is provided, needless to say, by the press 
of the allies. It is an idea very generally entertained 
not only by the London Spectator and the Paris Temps, 
but is echoed in the Socialist press of Italy and the cadet 
press of Russia. It must be admitted, however, that 
the German press, taken as a whole, has seldom re- 
vealed a spirit of such jubilation and confidence, includ- 
ing even the more rebellious Socialist press of Bavaria, 
where doubt of the wisdom of Berlin is often cherished. 
Hamburg dailies, likewise inclined at times to hint that 
the rulers in Berlin are not the wisest in the world, 
seem affected by the great events of the past four 
weeks in a highly optimistic sense. Germany has had 
her happiest fortnight since the retreat from the Marne. 


Does the German Press Misrepresent 
‘the German Mind? 
NEVER has the impartial neutral, just returned from 


the fatherland, received so much space in the allied 
press as during the retreat of the Grand Duke beyond 


his famous rivers. Sometimes he gives his views in 
the London Standard and now and then he turns up in 
the Rome Tribuna. . His story is always the same. 
The Falkenhayns and the Mackensens, the Hindenburgs 
and the Crown Princes are filled with alarm. They can 
get copper but they want cotton, for which the greatest 
chemists have striven in vain to synthesize a substitute. 
They know that the occupation of cities, however an- 
cient, is a totally different thing from defeating and 
destroying an enemy in the field. They proclaim the 
invulnerability of Constantinople and they tell their 
people that the war must be over by Christmas. In the 
end they fail to deceive even themselves. The London 
Times admits that in Berlin the bureaucrats fancy the 
allies, especially England, in the wash of a wave of 
pessimism, but there are men about the Emperor who 
realize the truth. Germany, that is, imperial and Prus- 
sianized Germany, sees the shadow of ultimate defeat. 
If we are to believe a statement made with an appear- 
ance of authority in the London News, the Prussian 
Junkers are having the time of their lives in keeping the 
Bavarians in the struggle. The rulers at Munich have 
been thinking of a separate peace, of going, with a 
certain Hungarian element, out of the Teutonic camp 
altogether. 

If the world at large does not understand ali this, 
notes the British daily last named, it is because the 
powers that be in Berlin have mastered the art of using 
the press as a means for the general dissemination of 


error. 
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How the Allied Press Reads 
the German Press. 


BSERVERS of the events of the month have noted 

the unusually numerous appearances and suppres- 
sions of such dailies as the Vorwarts and the Tages- 
seitung. Now these things, to follow the Gazette de 
Lausanne, to name one daily alone, are but tricks on the 
conjuring program of Emperor William, Bernstein, 
Socialism & Co., the most enterprizing firm in the whole 
bluffing business. Those who are behind the scenes of 
German Social Democracy, observes the Lausanne 
paper, know how to interpret the suspension of the 
Vorwarts for printing the party appeal in behalf of 
peace. The men in the Wilhelmstrasse not only knew 
of the existence of the appeal in question, seeing that 
as long ago as last May the document was submitted to 
the government by the Socialist party leaders, but they 
actually encouraged the.idea. The advisers of Emperor 
William, knowing what will become of the Austro- 
German forces if the war lasts another year or two, 
have put the Socialist party leaders forward as stalk- 
ing horses in the hope that the Socialists in France and 
England will catch the enthusiasm. The whole world 
knows that the authorities in Berlin could have pre- 
vented the publication of the appeal in the Vorwéarts. 
No steps of the kind are taken, but the paper is sup- 
pressed to save appearances. The necessary effect is 
attained and the neutral world is befooled. A game 
with a different object but of the same nature is played 
by suppressing the Tagesseitung. Everything is being 
edite 1 from the Wilhelmstrasse, altho the feud between 
the Chancellor and the military magnates has intro- 
duced an element of some confusion into recent results. 


Germany Insists that She Is 
Not Weary of War. 
AN IMPRESSION that Germany is growing weak 


and hence weary of war may be disseminated in 
certain neutral minds, concedes the Berlin Kreuz-Zei- 
tung, but that idea must be extinguished by the triumphs 
of the month. It calls upon the authorities to define 
this indomitable attitude lest foreigners misread the 
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NEWS ITEM—PETROGRAD: “WE ARE TIRING THE ENEMY OUT” 


—Orr in Nashville Tennessean 
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signs of the times. Especially does it censure what it 
deems the indiscretions of a few publications which. 
through their remoteness from Berlin or through the 
powerful protection they enjoy, are not so amenable to 
pressure from the Wilhelmstrasse. In Berlin the dailies 
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THE KAISER—“AH, IF 1 COULD ONLY QUIT NOW!” 
—Carier in N. Y. Evening Sun 


have been greatly stiffened by the Polish successes. 
For instance, when the Vorwérts was allowed to re- 
appear, it reproduced from the imperialist Berlin 
Neueste Nachrichten a demand that the Germans be- 
come great in the “world power sense.” Germany 
must obtain a land frontier capable of easy defense. 
She must prepare military forces which can protect the 
interests of a world people throughout the globe. Ger- 
many must have as much land as possible for agricul- 
tural purposes. If the government, responding to the 
pressure put upon it from all sides, has finally decided 
to cling to the mainly industrial and commercial terri- 
tory which Germany now occupies, it must also acquire 
large territories upon which Germans can settle. Ger- 
many must have her own colonies—not. merely parts 
of Central Africa, either. Germany must expand in 
other parts of the world in a way to give her a supply 
of free raw materials. This utterance fairly reflects 
what may be termed the new German mood, quite 
different from the pessimism that found utterance here 
and there a few months ago. Thus the Norddeutsche, 
a leading organ of the government itself: 


“We gladly take advantage of this opportunity to en- 
lighten the French press regarding the true state of 
opinion in Germany. It is quite simple and even for 
people abroad very easy to understand. In Germany 
people generally are of the opinion that sooner or later 
France, England and Russia will see that an improvement 
in the military situation in their favor can no longer be 
hoped for and that the continuation of the war is pur- 
poseless. ... 

“The differences of opinion in Germany have regard to 
wishes with reference to the terms of the future peace. 
The consciousness of our strength is exactly the same 
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throughout the whole of our people. If our enemies are 
pleased to surrender themselves to totally erroneous ideas 
about our signs of weakness and our war weariness, let 
them do so. The German people are awaiting, in union 
and in patience, the moment at which our foes will prove 
themselves capable of drawing sound inferences from the 
strategical situation.” 


German Confidence in 
Ultimate Victory. 


ERLIN has a definite idea that the masses of the 

English people want peace. The German foreign 
office is said to have received elaborate reports through 
diplomatic and other channels to the effect that if 
Prime Minister Asquith made peace to-day, he would 
have the masses of the English behind him. Accurate 
or the reverse as this impression may be, it is wide- 
spread, seemingly, in official circles, so far as inspired 
German organs reflect opinion in those circles. Even 
the non-Prussian governments accept this idea, the 
Saxon ‘government, through the Dresden Anzeiger, go- 
ing so far as to affirm that Germany must not listen to 
a concerted proposition for peace from the allies but 
force a separate peace upon each, one by one. It adds: 


“After all the experiences of the past, it is obvious that 
any congress intended to settle the future of Europe would 
have a miserable end. 

“It might, as in 1815, prove a brilliant festival for the 
diplomatists, but we hope the German people will never 
again find it necessary to send delegates to a congress that 
shall determine its fate. It is true that we are not now 
led by a Bismarck, but the people of Germany have at last 
absorbed the idea and the spirit of his statesmanship suffi- 
ciently to perceive that we must conclude peace with our 
enemies divided and refuse any interference of theirs in 
our affairs. We must attain this object by further military 
successes. Never again must Germany hear the grievous 
cry of triumphant soldiers: ‘The pen has thrown away 
what the sword has won!’” 


Yet the democratic Frankfurter Zeitung feels it 
timely to urge a moderation of spirit upon the Germans, 
lest they demand and get concessions that would in the 
end be fatal to the best and highest interests of the 
fatherland. Even Germany’s enemies, it says, begin 
to see how brilliant her position has become now. 


Have the Allies Misread the 
German Bureaucratic Mind? 
NDIVIDUAL Socialists have, indeed, stood up in the 

Reichstag and in the Prussian Diet and have even 
declared in Socialist newspapers that the German people 
want peace. That might mislead the ill-informed neu- 
tral, and even the London Post, firm in its belief that 
the German press has been transformed into an instru- 
ment for the delusion of foreigners as well as the people 
at home, admits the unrepresentative character of these 
pacifists. It is not sufficiently known abroad, says the 
radical Freisinnige Zeitung, a daring Berlin sheet, that 

Bernstein, Haase, Kautsky and Liebknecht have barely 

a corporal’s guard of their comrades behind them. The 

Socialist majority find these men fantastic, literary, 

melodramatic, dreamy, unreal. They may be glorified 

in the press of the allies, but they represent nobody and 
they amount to nothing. What the Socialist majority 
sees is that a brilliant position may be created for the 
party by standing loyally for the fatherland in the war. 
Emperor William will never henceforth venture to call 
the Social Democrats a crew of rascals without a 
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country—vaterlandslose Gesellen, fellows of no father- 
land, and all that! 


Do the German People Wish 
No Annexation? 

WHILE the inspired German press derides the So- 

cialist manifesto of which the British dailies make 
so much, another document of Socialist origin, sup- 
pressed by the military commander of the Berlin dis- 
trict, is circulating in the allied press. It purports to be 
a protest of the German Socialist minority against the 
action of the Socialist majority in supporting the war 
or rather the war government. It was signed by some 
five hundred Socialists of responsibility, men and 
women, according to the Manchester Guardian. This 
Socialist minority impresses the London Economist as 
being representative of widespread opinion in the 
fatherland, but it must be pointed out that nothing of 
the kind is evident from a study of the German press, 
even of such emancipated organs as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. . It is true that some Socialist papers, under 
the personal influence of some editor who has signed 
the manifesto, and of a local standing, echo the pious 
aspiration for peace and for a policy of no annexation. 
The Manchester Guardian understands that an editor 
of the Vorwdarts signed the protest of the Socialist 
minority to the majority, but the episode is still in- 
volved in obscurity and it remains true that the press of 
Germany, taken as a whole, is defying the allies and 
deriding that idea of ultimate defeat which, as the Lon- 
don News and so many of its contemporaries tell us, 
haunts Emperor William and the great general staff as 
together they contemplate the city of Warsaw and the 
whole surrounding country. 
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PUTTING HIM IN HIS PLACE 
Austrian Emperor: “How well our arms are doing!” 
GERMAN Emperor (coldly): “Quite so. By the way, I hear you’ve got 
a war on with Italy. Any news from that front?” 


—London Punch. 
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LINDLEY M. GARRISON WHO HAS BECOME THE MILITARY 
DOCTOR OF OUR COUNTRY 


HE Secretary of War in Pres- 

ident Wilson’s cabinet, like a 

good doctor, seems to have the 

knack of inspiring confidence. 

In this respect his achieve- 
ment is the more remarkable because 
the infection of a world at arms has 
suddenly forced the United States to 
look danger of real war squarely in 
the face. Nothing of the kind was 
seriously feared when Lindley Miller 
Garrison was plucked from a judge’s 
bench in New Jersey to fill the tenth 
chair in the cabinet family. That was 
only two and a half years ago, yet how 
long ago it seems to be! 

Judge Garrison came very near be- 
ing an afterthought, according to the 
political wiseacres. It is not yet en- 
tirely clear whether the President or 
his private secretary Tumulty origi- 
nally picked such a winner from out the 
intricate political exigencies of Jersey. 
The Saturday Evening Post sketch- 
man of the Great and Near-Great in- 
timated that having heard and settled 
divorce cases as Vice-Chancellor of 
New Jersey for many years, the new 
secretary of the United States War 
Department had at least seen some ac- 
tual war! Near-joking ceased, how- 
ever, as perils lurking in neighbor 
Mexico’s anarchy, disasters such as 
the Ohio and Mississippi floods, and, 
above all, problems of national defense 
against the fearful contagion of Euro- 
pean war, have tested the quality of 
Secretary Garrison. Nowadays he is 
invariably singled out as one of the 
“big” emergency-men of the adminis- 
tration. Washington, official and un- 
official, may name two or three, but 
Garrison is always included, and the 
press of the country at large does the 
same. 

Confidence has been estabiished by 
Secretary Garrison in two main direc- 
tions. On technical military and en- 
gineering matters under his supervizion 
he assumes that his staff and subordi- 
nates are experts and can be trusted 
to cooperate effectively. And on the 
much-discussed scope and character of 
the policy of military defense which the 
United States needs to adopt he has 
the ability to speak to the public as if 
he knew what he was talking about. 
He reminds us that we “never had a 
well - thought - out, wrought -out and 
agreed-upon military policy.” He lets 
us know that the War College, the 


Board of Review and all other depart- 
ment staffs are actually at work on a 
comprehensive plan for army reor- 
ganization to be submitted when com- 
pleted to Congress. Then in interviews 
and addresses he vigorously attacks the 
fear of “militarism.” What he said to 
the Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration is the kind of ammu- 
nition he uses: 


“Militarism is used as a term of re- 
proach to divert proper consideration of 
what must be considered if the subject 
is to be considered at all. Militarism, in 
the sense of having the military force 
interfere in the slightest with the conduct 
of our Government by our authorities, is 
not conceivable in this country. Militar- 
ism, in the sense of the absolute necessity 
of proper military precautions and mili- 
tary preparations, is the very subject-mat- 
ter for consideration; it is the imperative 
question for decision, and it needs stout 
hearts and sound minds to decide it. We 
are surely not so much deluded as to be- 
lieve that we can reach by intuition what 
others can only acquire by training and 
experience. We are surely not so sacri- 
legious or irreverent as to believe that 
Providence has unjustly discriminated in 
our favor and against other people of the 
world. ... 

“If the only reason that we should not 
prepare such strength as may be necessary 
to protect ourselves is because of a fear 
that we may be tempted to misuse it, and 
may in fact misuse it, it were better to 
run that risk than the risk of feebleness 
and weakness against the strength of 
others which is just as likely, on this 
theory, of being misused against us... 

“Some one has finely said that it does 
not matter so much what happens as the 
courage with which you face it.” 


Mr. Garrison’s ceremonial upon tak- 
ing the War Office is said to have con- 
sisted of stepping into an adjoining 
room to take the oath before a notary, 
and returning to his desk almost be- 
fore anybody had missed him. He 
handles matters big and little without 
lost motion, according to Fred C. Kelly, 
Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Press. The variety of things for which 
the normally peaceful War Department 
is sponsor includes the Panama Canal, 
engineering for rivers and harbors, the 
regular army, coast defenses, colonial 
troops in the Philippines and elsewhere, 
and so forth. It has been said that the 
Secretary of War really holds three 
cabinet positions: Colonial Secretary, 


Minister of Public Works and Secre- 
tary of War. The mass of things to 
learn hasn’t frightened him, observes 
the Press correspondent. In Secretary 
Garrison the President found a man 
“who can absorb facts from others, 
shuck them, sift them out, and come 
to proper conclusions with accuracy 
and dispatch.” The revelation of these 
qualities is corroborated by Oswald G. 
Villard, of the N. Y. Evening Post: 


“There is a great deal of the judicial 
quality about Mr. Garrison and he pos- 
sesses the trait, so rare in American 
judges, of being able, when the facts are 
before him, to give a quick and vigorous 
judgment. As an executive he delights 
his subordinates; as an official he is a 
source of joy to Washington corre- 
spondents, because when he knows his 
own mind he states it without qualifica- 
tion, and he has the precious power 
of despatching business. .. . His orderly 
mental processes and capacity for hard 
labor fit him for weighing and deciding 
questions of a kind that two years ago 
he was utterly ignorant of.” 


One forgets that Mr. Garrison has 
emerged from comparative obscurity, 
a trifle countrified, Mr. Villard re- 
marks, because of the instant recogni- 
tion that he is of proper stature men- 
tally. He has become widely heralded 
as a Democrat with a great future. 
None the less we learn that only as an 
avowed advocate of independency for 
the Philippine Islands did he ever at- 
tract particular party attention. One 
of his first achievements in office was 
to cut out a lot of political “pull” re- 
garding army promotions. His scheme 
of prevention is described by Arthur 
W. Page in The World’s Work: 


“He has issued a general order that 
whenever a request for an officer’s pro- 
motion, transfer, or detail comes to the 
department, except through the proper 
military channel, the request shall be re- 
ferred to the officer and the officer be re- 
quired to state whether it was made ‘di- 
rectly or indirectly by his procurement, 
and whether he avows or disavows the 
request as one on his behalf.’ If he ad- 
mits that he instigated it the law pro- 
vides that he is disqualified from the 
service that he improperly tried to get. 
If he disavows the act, the department 
merely has to forward the disavowal to 
the person who made the request. Since 
this order went forth not a single im- 
proper request has reached the depart- 
ment, and a member of Congress whom I 
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asked about it told me that in one week 
it had put an end to nine requests that he 
was asked to make upon the Secretary of 
War. The army is delighted. Even the 
officers who instigated improper requests 
under the old conditions would, most of 
them, rather trust to merit than ‘pull’ if 
they only felt sure that every- 
thing else was on the same 
basis.” 


Constructively, Secretary 
Garrison has sought to 
make merit the criterion of 
promotion by sending out 
questionnaires to officers 
whereby the men who get 
the endorsement of their 
fellow officers will be the 
men recommended for pro- 
motion. 

It was also characteris- 
tic of Secretary Garrison 
when the flood disaster 
overtook Dayton and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1913, to 


go to the spot himself. 
And Department _ relief, 
physical and sanitary, was 
not only focussed there but 
mobilized ahead of the 
flood-tide on down the 
Mississippi. 


While Mr. Garrison could 
easily qualify above the 
minimum of five feet four 
inches in height and thirty- 
two inches chest measure 
for enlistment in the army, 
he has not assumed a mili- 
tary pose. You see a ro- 
bust, unwarlike person of 
ruddy, beaming  counte- 
nance, a pair of good-hu- 
mored brown eyes behind 
the spectacles, a good crop 
of wavy steel-gray hair 
parted in the middle. They 
say he is a good story-teller 
and a fair golf-player. He 
says he can swim. 

An odd and stimulating 
personality, is the charac- 
terization offered by so 
experienced an interviewer 
as James B. Morrow, who 
found him a galvanic bat- 





GARRISON PRESCRIBES REASONABLE 


no weight with me. I'll listen, but | must 
do the analyzing and judging myself.” 
“Poverty is an elastic word. What is 
famine to one may be a great banquet to 
somebody else. 1 was never poor by my 
own definition of the word.” 
“I perceive no 


dangers—not even in 
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Se HE hy 








tery, mentally, able to talk 


ADVOCATE OF A TRAINED ARMY ADEQUATE FOR NATIONAL 
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the Department 
determine to 
army reorganization and adequate mili- 
He is on record in 


mendations which 


boards may make for 
tary preparedness. 
“small but efficient army.” 
thinks 600,000 train 


favor of a 
In case of war he 


ed men would be needed in 


a month’s time. Shorter 
terms for recruits, an effi 
cient reserve, more mobil- 


ity than the present syste 
of army posts affords 
summer camp training for 
student reserve officers, and 
the study of military his 
tory in have 
advocated by him in official 
reports and through public 
utterances. 

As Vice-Chancellor of 
New Jersey Judge Garri 
son dealt chiefly with equity 
outside the written 
statutes, from the time of 
his appointment in 1904 un 


schools been 


cases 
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til he became Secretary « 
He will he 


War in 1913. 

fifty-one years old next 
month. He was born in 
Camden, N. J., attended 
public schools, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Academy in 
Philadelphia, Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, and spent 
one year at Harvard. He 


studied law in Philadelphia 
and became senior member 
of a law firm in Jersey 
City in 1899. In the Phila- 
delphia_ student 
was a favorite member of 
a Walnut Street restaurant 
group of lawyers, journal- 
ists, literary and dramatic 
men whose discussions in- 
volved most things of in- 
terest under the sun. 

That Secretary Garrison’s 
wife comes from an army 
family is noted by the so- 
cial chroniclers at the na- 
tional capital. Margaret 
Hildeburn, claimed by 
Philadelphia, who 
Mrs. Garrison in 1900, is 
the daughter of Captain 
Samuel Hildeburn and was 


days he 


became 


on any subject in which DEFENSE born at an army post in 
the world is interested with The Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, says that circumstances Arizona. She is classed as 
animation and blunt Sagac- now force the United States to choose between no preparation and proper one of the most handsome 
Hi fatl mat i preparation, no precaution and reasonable precaution. In the photograph ; e ~ 4: eel 
ity = is father was an fe is speaking to graduates at West Point Military Academy W omen of the Cabinet circle 
Episcopal clergyman, but with a charming personal- 
the interviewer agreed with the inhabi- Socialism, which is a thought carried but ity. Here is a perhaps apocryphal 


tants of his native Gloucester County 
that the Secretary is the image in 
body, face and manner of his locally 
famous grandfather, a_ hard - riding 
country doctor. Between intermittent 
puffs at a cigar, Mr. Morrow drew 
from Secretary Garrison these opinions 
among many: 

“T never could obey orders in the mat- 
ter of opinions. Universal belief carries 





half way and left unfinished. The so- 
cialistic pill is merely a guess at a remedy 


by doctors whose practice has been a 
failure heretofore.” 
“Politics and the bench do not work 


together toward honesty and justice. A 
judge with his ear to the ground would 
be a terrible spectacle.” 


Secretary Garrison declines to dis- 
cuss in advance or forecast the recom- 


N.*Y. Press story: 
“Possibly why Garrison 
in his new job is because of a 
subconscious hankering to mix with sol- 
diers. When he was a boy he yearned 
for a job that would give him a uniform 
with gold lace on it. Now he is the boss 
of soldiers without the bother of being 
himself, but he still lacks the 
form.” 


one reason 


dovetails 


one uni- 
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CURRENT OPINION 


FALKENHAYN AND MACKENSEN: THE MILITARY HEROES 
OF THE GERMAN HOUR 


ALKENHAYN to plan and 

Mackensen to do. The sen- 

tence is a trifle too bald and 

literal as a version of the 

German conception of these 
great soldiers when the “drive” of the 
Russians was in full swing. It gives 
the idea, at any rate, and, in the lan- 
guage of the Berlin Vossische Zei- 
tung’s expert, affords an insight 
into the characters of the men 
besides—their characters as sol- 
diers, for as men they present 
. contrasts indeed. Falkenhayn is 
a strategist and Mackensen a 
tactician. Erich von Falkenhayn, 
chief of the general staff in Ber- 
lin, is a conspicuous figure at the 
court of William II., a statesman 
as well as a soldier, enjoying the 
confidence of both the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince. August 
von Mackensen is one of the 
world’s great cavalry officers and 
a specialist, like Hindenburg, in 
maneuvers. Horses are the hob- 
by of von Mackensen who always 
complains that the Germans think 
too much of big guns. The mo- 
ment Mackensen took charge of 
the operations in Poland, the 
military experts of Europe knew 
that the cavalry would play a 
most conspicuous part in the “ex- 
ecution.” Mackensen is one of 
the gods of the Hussars of the 
Death’s-Head, the regiment with 
which the Crown Prince was 
connected for so long a time. He 
has in him much of the spiritual 
fervor of the Emperor himself 
and is as regular in his attend- 
ance at church. #alkenhayn is 
not at all pious and he has 
traveled more widely. Mackensen 
has a sweet disposition and the 
build of the Saxon. Falkenhayn 
is more variable in his moods, 
He traces his ancestry quite far 
back to Bohemian magnates and 
a branch of his family still flour- 
ishes in Austria. 


THE 


J Erich von Falkenhayn, chief of the great 
Mackensen is Berlin, was for a time Minister of War, and i 
European dailies are well informed, he is the brains of the 


were the Kaiser’s. There may be 
truth in a report that he and the Em- 
peror have quarreled, we read, but it 
by no means follows that they have 
permanently parted company. The ex- 
plosive nature of William II. is con- 
sistent with the keenest appreciation 
of capacity in a soldier, and while he 
has had sharp discussions with his 





STRATEGIST WHO PLANNED THE GERMAN 


DRIVE INTO WARSAW 


very much the elder of the two, Kaiser’s army. 


having long passed his sixtieth 
year. Falkenhayn is a little past fifty 
and is the youngest Minister of War 
Germany ever had. 

That stamp of firmness and decision 
which the military life of Berlin im- 
parts to the character of a man is dis- 
cerned by a writer in the Paris Gaulois 
in every pose and gesture of von Fal- 
kenhayn. The intimacy between him- 
self and the Emperor by no means im- 
plies that the chief of the general staff 
is a puppet. He has not the disposi- 
tion that accommodates itself to an- 
other’s. Nor could he conceal his con- 
tempt for unsound strategy, tho it 


commanders he does not part with 
them for any mere assertion of their 
opinions and plans. Falkenhayn is the 
least conciliatory of all the great mili- 
tary magnates at the court of Berlin. 
What gives him power is a rare com- 
bination of ability and honesty. He 
rushes from the extreme of pessimism 
to the height of joy. In his moments 
of anger he raises his voice—a good, 
powerful voice—and when he is 
pleased the whole countenance seems 
to participate in the laugh. He is ab- 
solutely without the gift of dissimula- 
tion. All the emotions of Erich von 


eneral staff in City, he 
the experts of difficult 


Falkenhayn plainly show in his very 
Teutonic face. 

Mackensen impresses our French 
contemporaries as spiritual, delicate, 
apt for what they call “finesse.” He 
has the mind of the commander who 
plays tricks upon a foe, maneuvers 
him into impossible and untenable cor- 
ners, fights a battle as if it were a 
game of chess. He has the soft, 
sweet manner, the quiet firmness 
in giving orders, the unruffled 
pose at headquarters and the 
coolness that belong to that type 
of military genius. He has given 
little evidence, at least to the 
writers in the French press, of 
the genius that can plan a cam- 
paign from a broad strategical 
standpoint, like Falkenhayn. In 
execution, however, he is unsur- 
passed. Nor is he committed to 
any form of tactics, like Hinden- 
burg of the lakes. Mackensen is 
a cavalry officer, indeed, but the 
French do not discern in him the 
dash of the cavalryman. He is 
too quiet for that. He lacks the 
Prussianism of Falkenhayn, hav- 
ing been brought up on the estate 
of his father, who was a terri- 
torial aristocrat in Saxony and 
an authority on political economy 
and administration. The youth 
moved in civilian circles and 
married into the Prussian Junker 
class, but his wife died after pre- 
senting him with three sons and 
a daughter. These lads, have 
grown up and are army officers. 
The loss of his wife is held 
responsible for a tendency to 
melancholy in Mackensen which 
many students of his character 
in the allied press refer to as an 
essential trait of the man. He 
married a second time some 
vears ago and his home is usually 
in Danzig. When the Crown 
Prince was banished to that 

found Mackensen a 
proposition. The heir 

to the’ throne was treated with 

all the deference due to his 
high rank but he found “house 
arrest” a real thing. Mackensen takes 
pride in the Death’s- Head Hussars 
and he gave the Crown Prince to un- 
derstand that he was an immensely 
privileged person and not an object of 
pity at all in being banished to it. The 
Mackensen touch is there. His meas- 
ures of discipline are all acts of be- 
nevolence and he can shed real tears 
over the man whom he has shot for 
insubordination. 

Falkenhayn, while often ungracious, 
has in him much good nature, as one 
must infer from the accounts of him 
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THE HEROES OF 


in the Neue Frete Presse and other 
Vienna dailies, to ail of which he is a 
great hero now. When he lived at 
Metz before the war he seemed stiff 
and autocratic in public, but those who 
called at his modest house found him 
most willing to grant a favor and quite 
eager to make friends of a population 
not always well disposed to the Prus- 
sian uniform. His married life was 
clouded by the loss of his eldest son 
some years ago, a very promising boy. 
He has two children, a boy and a girl, 
both quite young, and his household is 
conducted in the very domesticated 
German fashion by a wife who accepts 
literally Emperor William’s ideas re- 
garding the true functions of woman. 

With the Crown Prince, Falkenhayn 
manages to sustain relations very dif- 
ferent from those of Mackensen. The 
chief of the great general staff is said 
by the Figaro to be a very intimate 
friend of the heir to the throne. The 
Crown Prince is said to feel that he 
has not been given his due in the allot- 
ment of the higher command. He has 
languished near Verdun for months, 
achieving nothing but reproaches in 
the allied press on the charge of hav- 
ing burglarized a chateau. Falkenhayn 
told his Highness somewhat bluntly 
that he would have to remain where 
he was until the problem of the eastern 
frontier had been solved. There can 
be no doubt that a very genuine affec- 
tion exists between these two and the 
prediction is made that when opera- 
tions are resumed in the west, the 
Crown Prince will have his oppor- 
tunity. Their mutual esteem is deemed 
an attraction of opposites, for Falken- 
hayn is physical, heavy, loud, whereas 
His Highness has a softer aspect, 
gentler manners and likes to be nice 
to everyone he meets. 

When Falkenhayn went to China 
with Field-Marshal von Waldersee he 
made a profound impression upon the 
whole court of Peking. The late Em- 
press Dowager—that is, the old, wicked 
one—allowed him to touch her very 
long finger-nails and the Princess Yeho- 
nala, as she then was, made him a cup 
of tea. These rare honors, we read in 
the French daily, indicated something 
tremendous to come and, in effect, he 
was asked to reorganize the Chinese 
army. Yuan Shi Kai had not yet 
emerged from his obscuration, but the 
pair met and, if we are to trust the 
suspicious Paris press on this point, 
their intercourse had a somewhat de- 
moralizing effect, for Yuan became a 
Prussian in his ideas. Falkenhayn 
lived for two years in Peking, thor- 
oly Prussianizing the minds of the 
mandarins. His fame spread to Tokyo 
and he went there to be presented to 
the late Mutsuhito. His refusal to do 


for certain Japanese regiments what 
he had accomplished with the Chinese 
gave great offense and in the end he 


THE TACTICIAN WHO EXECUTED THE GERMAN MANEUVERS IN POLAND 


THE GERMAN DRIVE AGAINST RUSSIA 





General August von Mackensen, a Saxon by birth, is pronounced the most brilliant 
cavalry officer in the world, he is the pride of the famous Death’s-Head-Hussars, and he 
directed the movements of the troups before whom the Russians fied. 


was recalled to Berlin to avert, it is 
said, an international episode. If the 
sympathies of the rulers of China to- 
day are with Germany rather than 
with the allies, they have Falkenhayn, 
it is said, to thank for it. 

Falkenhayn has never written any- 
thing of importance on the subject of 
military science, like Mackensen. The 
chief of staff lacks that scholarly in- 
stinct which makes the great cavalry 
expert delve into historical themes 
connected with his profession. Then, 
too, Mackensen has enjoyed more 
leisure than Falkenhayn, and he did 





not enter the Berlin court circle early 
in his career, like the latter. Falken- 
hayn is quite at home in the Potsdam 
circle, whereas Mackensen seems to 
the gossips of the European press to 
be somewhat of an outsider. His un- 
deniable genius as a tactician was not 
recognized at first and he stagnated 
for a long while in the remoter gar- 
rison towns. Nor has Mackensen the 
expansiveness of Falkenhayn and, of 
course, he is altogether destitute of 
the picturesque fury which enables 
Hindenburg to reveal his soul so ef- 
fectively. _Mackensen impresses the 
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French journalists as a German who 
could not Prussianize himself suffi- 
ciently for the court of the Hohen- 
zollerns. There is a certain aloofness 
in him to the Gaulois, a lack of the 
feeling that sets a Prussian soldier of 
high rank in a class apart. On the 
other hand, he is highly appreciated in 
the hussars, for he has, through his 





CURRENT OPINION 


tactical genius, modified the German 
theory of the prime importance of ar- 
tillery. If he had been more convivial, 
louder in tone, less given to historical 
studies and more in sympathy with the 
life of the court, he would to-day, per- 
haps, be the leading military personage 
of the war, next to the Kaiser, at least 
on its German side. That is the im- 








pression of the commentators on the 
“drive” that sent the Grand Duke fly- 
ing—commentators in the allied press, 
to be sure, but experts nevertheless 
who know a good soldier and who see 
in Falkenhayn the strong spirit who 
rose to a great occasion and in Mack- 
ensen the fine and perfect hand that 
effected the stroke. 






GENERAL HAMILTON: COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE OPER- 
ATIONS AGAINST THE DARDANELLES 


DVENTURE is the business of 
General Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
life. He has been described 
in the London Mail as a 
character out of a tale of 

blood and thunder, an incredible char- 
acter of the Sir Walter Raleigh type, 
a living d’Arfagnan who might have 
given Dumas the elder valuable hints 
for the exploits of his three musketeers. 
It was inevitable that General Sir Ian 
Hamilton should be chosen to lead 
such a wild adventure as that of the 
Dardanelles. A scientific strategist in 
the German sense, a subtle tactician of 
the French school, would not have 
dared the impossibilities of the Galli- 
poli peninsula. It ought to fail, this 
descent upon the natural fortress block- 
ing the way to Constantinople, observes 
a writer in the Rome Tribuna, and it 
would fail if it were not conceived as 
a daring exploit, a dramatic episode. 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, in the 
course of his long and glorious mili- 
tary career, has achieved feats even 
wilder—in Burma, in Egypt, in India, 
in the very heart of Afghanistan. He 
belongs to the school of the Spanish 
conquistadores. «That is why the 
French expeditionary forces are sub- 
ject to his control, the leader sent out 
from Paris deferring to his judgment 
in all things. Even the naval forces 
act in accordance with his plans. Few 
commanders in this war have been left 
in such complete independence within 
their theater of operations. He has 
neither the mind nor the character that 
acts in conformity with a plan. 


The lithe, cat-like tread, the facility’ 


in the use of gesture, the mobility of 
countenance which passes upon octa- 
sion into impassivity, and his perfect 
control of every muscle of his frame 
reveal to the few newspaper corre- 
spondents who are with the expedition 
that General Sir Ian Hamilton has 
lived long among Orientals. He has 
the dignity indispensable to a man of 
authority among them and that pe- 
culiar, reposeful courtesy which to 
them indicates the man born to com- 
mand. Such are the results of a 
training, notes the London Telegraph, 
which began with the Afghan war back 
in the Victorian era. He belongs to a 
very old and aristocratic military fam- 





ily in which the bluest blood and the 
literary gift seem to go together. He is 
a brilliant and distinguished writer as 
well as a fighter of the romantic school. 
He has the poet’s eye for scenery, 
which he has described in imaginative 
prose. He knows pictures and he has 
studied archaeology. But he looks at 
life through the temperament of the 
fighter. He is no expert in either tac- 
tics or strategy despite the careful 
training he received at the military 
schools, or rather, he thinks of war in 
the Homeric manner. It is to him a 
thing of hand-to-hand encounters, of 
daring personal risks and hairbreadth 
escapes. He has lain wounded among 
the Burmese hills with slain foes 
around him. He has hunted crocodiles 
on the banks of the Nile. He has gone 
disguised into Afghanistan at a time 
when the presence of a white man there 
was in itself a prodigious event. He 
was a hero of Ladysmith and com- 
manded a mobile column against the 
Boers. In all that time he has set the 
teachings of the scientific strategists at 
flat defiance and he is accused of mak- 
ing no concealment of his contempt for 
tactics. The fact of his appointment 
to lead the operations on the Darda- 
nelles proves to the military expert of 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung that the 
whole expedition is regarded in Lon- 
don as a mad enterprise. \ 

So long, so varied and so exciting 
has been his career of adventure, that 
General Hamilton is the hero of leg- 
ends. There is the story of an Ameer’s 
orders to have him caught and sent 
to the Afghanistan capital in an iron 
cage. He put the emissaries in the 
cage and delivered them himself, to 
the great delight of the sovereign of 
that secluded realm. These and sim- 
ilar adventures, in passing from mouth 
to mouth, have acquired a touch of the 
tremendous, as the Paris Gaulois notes 
skeptically. What is to be made, for 
example, of his Nile adventure with 
the crocodile? He was found beating 
it over the head with an umbrella. 
“Who owns this beast?” he cried, when 
they came to his rescue in a boat. “I 
want to make a complaint.” His ad- 


venturous spirit has. caused anecdotes 
of the marvelous to circulate with 
reference to him all over India and 


Egypt and Burma and Afghanistan, 
until the Orientals have come to be- 
lieve that he will live forever. A na- 
tive saying regarding him in one fron- 
tier region implies that the blood in 
his veins is molten gold. There is a 
saying about him among the Sikhs that 
he never sleeps. He is affirmed to 
have been wounded forty-two times. 
His supreme glory was won with the 
force that went to the relief of Chitral. 
It seemed the maddest of military en- 
terprizes up to the very last moment, 
says the French daily, but it did not 
turn back at a critical moment because 
Hamilton refused point-blank to hear 
of such a thing. He has the romanti- 
cist’s passion for the impossible and 
the unprecedented. 

In London society, where he has 
been something of a figure, General Sir 
Ian Hamilton suggests the man of let- 
ters rather than the soldier. * Until the 
war came, he eschewed the uniform of 
his rank, preferring the garb of the 
civilian unless the regulations pre- 
scribed otherwise. It is difficult to be- 
lieve, notes London Truth, that so 
athletic a frame and so smooth a face 
belong to a man past sixty. His prin- 
cipal relaxation when at home is the 
dinner party, for he is immensely in- 
terested in human beings. When he is 
marooned on a remote island ‘depend- 
ency or sent far into the interior, he 
takes to literature and even to the 
writing of verse. He is said to have 
a private diary well posted, from 
which, as opportunity favors him, he 
compiles an occasional volume of 
travel or description or a bit of 
speculation in the philosophy of war. 
In his youth he had literary ambi- 
tions, a fact which put his father in 
a panic. The boy was made to pledge 
himself to stick to the army as the only 
proper vocation for a youth descended 
from viscounts, earls and soldiers of 
renown for forty generations. While 
he lived he concealed his writings lest 
the old gentleman’s feelings be hurt 
or the family disgraced. 

In describing Sir Ian Hamilton, the 
French dailies use the equivalent for 
the English term “taking.” He is quite 
unable to assume that pompous air, 
even at an inspection, which conti- 
nental military magnates deem so im- 
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portant as a means of impressing their 
men. His comprehensive experience 
with all kinds of etiquettes, European 
ana Oriental, enabled him, the Gaulois 

uspects, to cope with the embarrass- 
ments of an expedition that had origi- 

ally three or four commanders. To 
vegin with, there were the two Ad- 
mirals, French and British. There 
was also General Gouraud to lead 
the French ashore until his wounds 
brought General Sarrail on the scene. 
There was never the slightest difficulty 
about precedence or authority, and the 
French do not hesitate to ascribe the 
fact to Hamilton’s aature. It is not 
tact, as ordinarily understood, but the 
fascination of ar adventurous tempera- 
ment acting upon 1 highly intellectual- 
ized French military type, the artist or 
poet dealing with the mathematician or 
scientist. The Briton, in fact, seems to 
have all the Gallic snap and grace of 
physique. One reason for his suprem- 
acy over the other leaders of the ex- 
peditior is the fact that it follows no 
“pian” in the ordinary sense. It is one 
hot fight involving rushes from the 
trench and personal encounters at the 
point of the bayonet. This suits Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s character precisely, 
and he is always in the thick of the 
scrimmages. The French have been 
trained to adjust themselves to a more 
scientifically Prussian type of battle 
and they have deferred from the first 
to the Briton’s greater experience with 
the Oriental. 

The Germans, who have been taking 
the measure of General Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton ever since he appeared in the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula, reiterate their confi- 
dence in his failure. The correspond- 
ent of the Kreuz-Zeitung thinks the 
famous fighter’s face is already lined 
with anxiety and his eyes bloodshot 
with fatigue. Enver Pasha is quoted 
to the effect that General Sir Ian 
Hamilton may be all very well among 
Burmese and Indians, but he is helpless 
against Turks. He is showing the 
strain, unless the Germans are mis- 
taken. When he was rowed ashore 
in a boat from a warship the other day 
he showed signs of emaciation. The 
hair and mustache have become snow- 
white. The cheek is hollowed and 
gaunt. The uniform of his rank hung 
baggily about the big bones. These are 
Teutonic impressions, supplemented by 
our contemporary’s affirmation that 
Hamilton was never more than a 
swashbuckler. They sneer at his last 
report to London as a tissue of men- 
dacities. The story that he got a nasty 
wound in the thigh is based, appar- 
ently, upon a confusion of names. 

Nothing could reveal the natural ur- 
banity of General Hamilton so com- 
pletely, according to gossip in the 
London society papers, as the fact that 
he can be on a friendly footing with 
both Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon. 
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THE HERO OF THE HELLESPONT 


Few writers can express themselves with the grace and power combined of General Sir 


Ian Hamilton, who is at the head of 


the expedition against the Dardanelles. 


The French 


have a commander ashore and afloat and the British have an admiral, but by common consent 
the judgment of Sir Ian prevails whenever a decision is taken. 


These two have involved themselves in 
a bitter feud which has been patched 
up since the outbreak of the war. 
Kitchener is cold and reserved, but he 
unbends to Hamilton. Curzon is lofty 
and condescending, but he has been 
known to laugh and jest with the 
fighter in the Dardanelles. Hamilton 
is to the London Mail a human para- 
dox because he loves fighting for its 
own sake and still can quarrel with 
nobody. He is “clubbable” in the Eng- 
lish sense, possessing the clear reso- 
nant voice and the ready laugh that 
make for liveliness in conversation. 
His house in Mayfair was filled in the 
old days with relics from Japan, China 
and the Far East, including jewels and 
jades presented to him by the poten- 
tates of India and Siam, Japan and 
Bokhara, all of whom he knows per- 
sonally. His wife, who, like himself, 


sprang from an ancient and aristo- 


cratic family, shared from the begin- 
ning her husband’s love of adventure 
and his passion for expeditions into 
the remotest portion of the globe. At 
last, General Hamilton decided that 
the time had come for him to retire to 
a rural English home and devote him- 
self to fox hunting. He had had 
enough of adventure! 

The Turkish troops in the field are 
said to take the commander-in-chief 
against them in the Dardanelles lightly 
because he lacks a big stomach. The 
Turks, themselves the most obese peo- 
ple involved in the great struggle, have 
observed that really capable comman- 
ders have, like the great Napoleon, big 
stomachs. That, to follow a writer in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, is why 
they are glad Joffre did not come down 
to the Gallipoli peninsula. But, says 
Colonel Maude, he possesses the highest 
gift of personal command of his troops. 
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“MARIE-ODILE”—EDWARD KNOBLAUCH’S DRAMATIC TREAT- 
MENT OF THE WAR-BABY THEME 


F ALL the “war” plays that 
have been written and pro- 
duced since the outbreak of 
the European conflict, one 
of the least hackneyed and 
most appealing is “Marie-Odile,’ Ed- 
ward Knoblauch’s simple drama of a 
novice in an Alsatian convent during 
the Franco-Prussian war. It has the 
virtue of impartiality, of artistic neu- 
trality. For Mr. Knoblauch has been 
wise enough to dispense with the 
chauvinism, the pseudo-patriotism, and 
the conventional “villains” of the con- 
ventional war plays. Instead of de- 
picting the horrors and atrocities of 
war, he has pictured one of its tender 
if most unusual phases. His theme is 
a delicate one—the much - discussed 
problem of the “ war - baby ” — but he 
presents this problem in the most un- 
expected and sincere fashion. 

Produced by Mr. David Belasco (to 
whom we are indebted for these ex- 
tracts), with Frances Starr as the ap- 
pealing novice Marie-Odile, the play 
has attracted and is still attracting 
large audiences. So skilfully was the 
play written, so skilfully has it been 
produced, and so effectively is it acted 
that no false note is ever struck, even 
in the most delicate moments. 

The scene ‘of “Marie-Odile” is the 
refectory of a small convent in Alsace, 
at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war. The first act takes place about 
five o’clock in the morning. The early 
sun is shining slant-wise into the clois- 
ter. A sister enters and rings the bell 
for matins. Presently Sister Marie- 
Odile, the novice, enters the refectory, 
a room simply and austerely furnished. 
Marie-Odile is scarcely sixteen years 
of age, simple and child-like in her 
innocence. As she is a novice, her 
robe is of brown, and her headdress 
has a white gauze frill instead of a 
black one. A broad white collar, a 
rosary, and a knotted rope for a girdle 
complete her costume. The bucket of 
water, the broom, dust-cloth, and mop 
she carries suggest that she is a sort of 
Cinderella of the convent. And when 
the newly established Mother Superior 
enters this impression is confirmed. 
We learn that Sister Marie-Odile had 
been a foundling, and, through the 
kindness of the former Mother Su- 
perior of the convent, has been brought 
up within its cloistered walls. Except 
for the old gardener Peter and Father 
Fisher, the aged priest who officiates at 





the masses of the convent, she has 
never known any one but the sisters of 
the convent. All her free time is de- 
voted to the care of a flock of pigeons. 
On this particular morning the stern 
Mother Superior orders Marie-Odile to 
have one of theenovice’s most beloved 
pigeons killed by the gardener for her 
dinner. Marie- Odile is heartbroken 
and goes weeping into one of the 
cloisters. 

In the meantime, Father Fisher, 
whom the nuns have anxiously been 
awaiting, has not, for some unaccount- 
able reason, put in an appearance. At 
last he arrives, excited and out of 
breath. The Prussians have entered 
France. In a few moments they will 
be sweeping down to the very door of 
the convent. Flight is the only possi- 
ble salvation. He explains the situa- 
tion to the Mother Superior: 


MoTHER Superior. (Crossing herself.) 
Lord Jesus! The Prussians aren’t in 
France? 

FATHER FisHer. They are! There’s 
been a terrible battle; somewhere down 
by Worth they say. Our troops have 
been defeated—utterly. 

MortHer Superior. Our French troops? 
The Emperor’s troops? You're dream- 
ing! 

FATHER FisHER. They have! And the 
army—the Germans, they’re pouring into 
the country, burning and plundering 
everything as they come! 

MorHER Superior. No! 

FatTHeR FisHer. Three separate mes- 
sengers came riding up in the night with 
the horrible news. 

MotHerR Superior. (Wringing her 
hands.) It can’t be! It cannot be. 

FATHER FIsHER. Thousands and thou- 
sands of men; all mad with victory and 
drunk with blood! Germans! | Prus- 
sians! Protestants! Atheists! With 
nothing but hatred for our race and 
faith! 

MoTHER SUPERIOR. 
Oh, dear Jesus! Dear Jesus! 
us! Save us! 

FatHer FisHer. All night I prayed 
and I prayed. And at dawn the Lord 
showed me a way. Will you put your- 


(Rocking herself.) 
Protect 


self in my hands absolutely—without 
questioning ? 

MotTHER Superior. Yes, yes. What is 
it? 


FATHER FisHer. We must go down the 
Saar to Luxembourg. 

MortHER Superior. To Luxembourg? 

FATHER FisHER. Yes. I’ve secured a 
boat. It was the greatest good fortune; 
a blessed act of Providence. One of 


those great barges that carry wood and 


charcoal down the river. In two days 
we can reach the frontier, then into 
Switzerland. There are any number of 
convents there, where they'll take you in. 
When the trouble is over, which God 
grant may be soon, we can return home 
in perfect peace and safety. 

MoTHER Superior. Leave the convent? 

FATHER FisHer. The barge is waiting 
for us now. 

MoTHER Superior. We leave at once? 

FaTHER FisHer. (They both rise.) You 
don’t seem to realize. There’s not a sec- 
ond to be lost. Even as I hurried up the 
road, I could see huge dust clouds down 
at the foot of the valley. That’s the 
Prussian Cavalry. In less than half an 
hour they’ll be upon us. 

MotTHeER Superior. We must lock the 
gates and barricade them. 

FATHER FisHER. Resist an army—you? 

MoTHER Superior. But we can’t leave. 
Not like this! At a moment’s notice? 

FATHER FisHER. If you stay, I'll not 
answer for anything. Oh, they’ll not just 
plunder and pillage and burn. They 
won't merely stop at that—these Prus- 
sians. (With a significant look.) You 
understand me, I think. 

MorHER Superior. No! 

FaTHER FisHerR. (Realizing that she 
does.) Yes. 


All the sisters are notified. Help- 
lessly frightened they make hurried 
preparations for flight. But Marie- 
Odile has disappeared. They can not 
find her. Apparently there is no alter- 
native except to make their escape and 
leave the novice to her fate. The 
Mother Superior, in desperation, asks 
the priest whether all of them ought 
to sacrifice their lives on account of 
Marie-Odile. 


MotHER Superior. She'll be the un- 
doing of us all! Here we are now, all 
of us—and just because of one, we're all 
to be—Father Fisher, I appeal to you. Is 
it right? Is it right? 

FATHER FisHer. No, no. You mustn't. 
It’s obvious, you mustn’t. It wouldn’t be 
right. Not at all right, unfair, a sin to 
all the others. 

MoTHER Superior. Yes, yes. A sin. It 
would be a sin. An unforgivable sin. 
(Goes to others and gathers them in.) 
But the Child— 

FATHER FisHer. I'll tell you what we'll 
do. We'll go ahead, the rest of us, and 
we'll leave a message here with Peter. 
She’s young and strong. She can walk 


twice as fast as any of the others. That's 
what we’d better do, I think. 
MoTHER Superior. Yes, yes. I think 


that’s better, too. (Appealing to Father 
Fisher.) Don’t you? That’s the only 
right thing to do, I’m sure. 
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FaTHER FISHER. Peter, you tell her, if 
you see her, we've gone down to the river 
by the path through the woods. 

MotHeER Superior. Yes. Tell her to 
follow it right along. It’s a straight path 
—she can’t miss it. To hurry, to come at 
once. To run if need be. You remem- 
ber! To run. 

Peter. (Nodding his head.) 
Yes, Mother Superior. 

MotHER Superior. And if she 
shouldn't come? 

FATHER FISHER. Then _ it’s 
Providence that’s kept her. 

MoruHer Superior. Yes. Who 
are we to understand the ways of 
Divine Providence? 

FATHER FisHER. Whatever hap- 
pens, she will be in the hands of 
God. 

MotHerR Superior. Yes; the 
hands of God. And now, my sis- 
ters! Quick! Go on ahead with 
the sacred relics! Go! (The Sis- 
ters pass out by the door left; 
coming to Peter, the Mother Su- 
perior blesses him.) The Saints 
shield and guard you, Peter! And 
remember! Tell her the straight 
path! She can’t miss it. We'll 
leave the outer door open for her. 
Close it when she’s gone. Re- 
member. Oh, Father Fisher! To 
have. to leave like this. (She goes 
out after the others. Father 
Fisher raises his hands in benedic- 
tion towards Peter, murmuring 
“Deus te benedica,’ and follows 
the Mother Superior, closing the 
door. Peter stands alone in the 
room, looking after the others, 
laughing foolishly. Then,.as it ts 
the first time he has ever been 
across the threshold, he begins to 
examine the place, going round 
the right end of the big table to 
the kitchen. He looks into the 
kitchen and laughs; then comes 
to the serving-table, and, glancing 
through the window, he taps on tt, 
as he evidently sees Marie-Odile 
in the cloister.) 

Peter. Pst! Pst! Little Marie- 
Odile! 

Marie-Opite. (Very much agi- 
tated.) Oh, Peter! Peter! What 
are you doing in here? 

Peter. The Mother Superior 
told me to come in. 

MartE-OpiLe. Oh, Peter! You 
know she couldn’t have done that. 
You know it’s against all the rules. 
No man has ever come in here ex- 
cept Father Fisher. And he’s a 
priest. 

Peter. But she said to me— 

MariE-OpiLe. (Coaxing him, one 
eye on the Mother Superior’s 
door.) Come, Peter! If she should = 


I know. And she’d blame me for "0m! 
letting you stay here. And I’ve 
been so wicked as it is, so dreadfully 
wicked that—Peter! I have to tell you 
something! Something—I must! You've 
got to kill one of the pigeons. My Saint 
Francis! The Mother Superior told me 
to tell you. You've got to. 
Peter. But the Mother Superior said— 
Marte-OpiLe. No! No! Let me finish, 
or I shall never do it. Go down into the 


“*Marie-Odile” 





MARIE-ODILE 


garden and wait there. I'll bring him to 
you in a minute. One minute! Only go! 
Peter. But I must tell you that— 
MariE-Opite. Oh, Peter. If you only 
knew how I felt! Do be good and go! 
Listen! If you won't say another word, 
but go at once, do you know what I'll do? 
I'll make you a cup of chocolate on Sun- 
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love story that ensues. 


day. A large cup, You know how you 
like it. 

Peter. Chocolate? 

Marie-Opite. Yes, I promise. Only 
you must go at once. 

Peter. With sugar in it? 

MariE-OpiLe. Yes, yes, and cream on 
the top. 

Peter. Cream! Ha! Ha! T’'ll go! And 
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I won't say a single word more! Not I! 
Cream! (He goes out by the door into 
the cloister.) 

Marie-Opice. (Calling after’ him.) 
And wait for me by the door to the gar 
den, Peter—I’m coming 

Peter. Chocolate! 
cream! 


Chocolate and 


(Marie-Odile, controlling her- 
self with difficulty, waits till the 
door to the garden shuts in the 
cloister, then with sudden resolu- 
tion she goes to the holy-water 
stoup. She crosses herself with a 
drop of water and turns and hur- 
ries to the Mother Superior’s door 
and knocks timidly. Then she 
steps back.) 

Marie - ODILE (Hanging her 
head.) Mother Superior! May | 
come in? It’s Marie-Odile! (4 
slight pause, she knocks again and 
steps back.) Mother Superior, I 
come to beg your forgiveness. I 
heard you calling just now. 1 
don’t know why I didn’t answer 
—I was up in the loft with the 
pigeons. I climbed up to catch 
Saint Francis—the brown one, to 
take him to—to do what you told 
me to. He flew on to my shoulder 
the very first thing and sat there 
and sat there, so sweet and in- 
nocent! And then—then Satan 
whispered in my ear. And I 
couldn’t—I couldn't do it—and 
when you called—my lips seemed 
to close — tight —tight— (She 
kneels down before the door.) Oh, 
you don’t know—Mother Superior 
—you don’t know. I wrestled so 
hard, so terribly hard. I stood 
there in the dark and tried to an- 
swer. I did truly. But my knee 


shook so. And I— And I—and 
then I thought if I could only say 
my prayers. And I began to 


whisper an ave—way down—in- 
side. And another, and another. 
And suddenly Heaven gave me 
back my strength, and quickly, as 
quickly as I could, I was shaking 
so, I came down—and—( Silence.) 
Mother Superior, won't you an- 
swer—won't you? I’m here on 
my knees, Mother Superior. I'll 
do anything you say. Submit to 
any penance. No matter what. | 
want to atone. I want to— (She 
sobs on her knees, then suddenly, 
with terror, she rises.) Oh, what 
have I done now! She won't an- 
swer! I’ve only made it worse 
again. Much worse! (A thought 
strikes her; she whispers: “Sister 
Louise,” and turning, goes to the 
door, then murmurs, “Where are 
they?” She goes quickly to the 
of kitchen, but comes out again mur- 
muring a surprised “No.” She 
stops a moment, then says reassur- 
ingly, “The chapel! Of course! 
Mass! Father Fisher's come!” She hur 

ries into the cloisters. 

Then the door on the left opens and a 
young German soldier, Corporal Meissner, 
enters. He is a tall, splendid fellow of 
twenty-two, with bright flaxen hair, blue 
eves and a sun-burned complexion. He 
is dusty and flushed, as tho he had ridden 
all morning. But his uniform is the gay 
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uniform of a “Uhlan” regiment (the 
Prussian Lancers), and his big sword 
clinks mightily behind him. He looks 
about, evidently surprised to find the place 
empty, and wanders over slowly towards 
the Mother Superior’s room, but suddenly 
the smell of cooking strikes his nose. 
With a sniff and a pleased “Ah! Soup!” 
he makes for the kitchen and disappears. 
A second after, Marie-Odile reenters 
quickly from the cloisters. She is evi- 
dently terrified as she has found the 
chapel empty. She comes into the room; 
her emotions overwhelm her. (With the 
cry of a frightened child.) Sister Louise! 
Sister Louise! (She hurries to the door 
on the left. At the sound of a voice, the 
soldier reenters quickly, drawing his 
sword. He stands by the window, di- 
rectly under the picture of St. Michael, 
the light from the cloister shining about 
him. Marie-Odile has heard his step and 
-turns quickly. She stands transfixed. 
Then with a little gasp she murmurs, “St. 
Michael!” Overcome by the awe of the 
vision, she sinks slowly on her knees, lay- 
ing her hands palm to palm as in prayer, 
while she looks up at the soldier in sim- 
ple, silent adoration.) 


The inevitable, of course, occurs. 
The little novice is forced to entertain 
the Prussian officers. Corporal Phillip 
Meissner, the youngest of them all, de- 
fends her against their coarseness and 
lack of manners. But her own inno- 
cence and purity so protect the girl 
that she experiences no fear of the 
soldiers. She is absolutely unconscious 
. of their rough jokes. And the young 
Prussian officer, himself an innocent 
lad, singularly unlike his fellow offi- 
cers, falls desperately in love with 
Marie-Odile. His superior officer gives 
him the opportunity to remain behind 
for a few hours, “to guard the road.” 
He enters the refectory to bid Marie- 
Odile good-by. ‘ 


Good-by, Sister Marie-Odile. 
Are you all going now? 
Puiu. Yes. We're all going now. 

MarieE-OpiLe. I’m sorry. I thought 
perhaps you'd stay a little longer. I mean 
you—not the others. I like you so much 
better than the others. 

Puiu. (Looking at her, then at the 
door, hesitating.) Do you? 

Marte-Opite. Yes. You're not rough 
like the others. The others—they’re like 
the Roman soldiers at the Crucifixion. 
You’re not like that. 

Puitup. I—don’t 
worse. 

Marte-ODILe. 
sorry you must go. 
dear Saints keep and guard you. 
looks up from her sewing at him.) 


PHILLIP. 
Marté-ODILe. 


know—I may be 


Oh, no, you’re not. I’m 
Good-by! and the 
(She 


Purp. I—I can stay a little longer if 
you, like. 

Marie-Opite. I. should like it very 
much. 

Puituip. Just a few minutes. Till the 
Sergeant returns. 

MariE-OpiLe. That’s good. (She sews 
again.) 

Puiu. (After a pause, coming to 


her in the doorway to the cloister.) You 
work all the time, don’t you? Never stop 
a second. 


CURRENT OPINION 


MariE-OpiLe. Idleness is the mother 


of all sin. That is why we are never 
without work here. 
Puiu. But now that the other Sis- 


ters are gone, you can take a little rest 
occasionally, can’t you? 

MarteE-OpiLteE. Oh, no! I must work 
harder than ever now. You see the place 
is very big for one person to keep in 
order. 

Puitup. You're not going to try to 
look after it all alone? 

Marie-Opite. I must till they come 
back. 
PHILLIP. 
Marte-ObDILe. 
my duty to. 
PHILLIP. 

Oh! 

Marie-Opite. And for more than one 
reason. First of all I’m only a novice. 
And then, apart from that, I’m not like 
the other sisters here. I was taken in 
here by charity. I never even had a 


They may be a long time. 
That doesn’t matter. It’s 
duty ? 


(Impressed.) Your 


mother. I was just found on the door 
step. 

Puiturp. Were you? 

MariE-OpiLe. Yes. Did you have a 
mother ? 

Puitup. Yes, but she died when I was 


quite young. 

Marte-OpiLE. How sad. It’s almost 
better to be like me and never to have had 
a mother at all, isn’t it? 


Puiturp. Almost! So you're only a 
novice? 

Marte-Opite. Yes. 

Puiu. Then you’ve not taken all 


your vows, I suppose. 


MariE-OpiLe. Oh, no. Not yet. 


Puiturp. And they haven’t cut off your 
hair yet? 

MariE-OpiLe. Oh, yes. 

Puiturp. They’ve cut off all your hair? 
You have no hair at all? Oh, what a 
pity! 


MariE-OpiLe. Oh, yes, I have hair, to 


here. (She points with her hand to her 
neck.) 

Puitu. Like Joan of Arc’s in the 
picture? 

MartE-OpiLe. Yes, something like hers. 

Puituip. I-should love to see it. 


’ MartE-OpiLe. I should have to take off 
my veil. And I mustn’t do that. 


Puituip. Is it forbidden? 

MartE-OpiLe. No. But it wouldn’t be 
modest. 

Puitup. (Corrected.) Oh! 

MariE-OpiLeE. You see, I must always 
remember. I bear two very holy names: 


the name of the Blessed Virgin and that 
of sweet Saint Odile. 

Puitur. Tell me, who was Saint 
Odile? I never heard of her before. 

MariE-OpiLE. You don’t know about 
Saint Odile? Why, that was the very 
first thing I ever learnt! (Putting aside 
her sewing, rising and pointing to the pic- 
ture on the wall left, she says like a child 
that has learnt a thing by heart, but yet 
very reverently.) Saint Odile was the 
daughter of Alaric, a heathen duke of 
Alsace, and of Bereswinde, his wife. 
When the child was born it was found 
to be blind. And so her wicked father 
decided to have her put to death. But 
her mother had her secretly conveyed out 
of the castle at night, and carried far, far 
away to the monastery of Psalms. It 
was there that the good bishop Erhard of 


Bavaria baptized the poor babe. And as 
he did so, lo! the babe’s eyes were opened 
and she saw the light! Then, when she 
was grown to maidenhood, she dedicated 
herself entirely to God. And she returned 
home to her heathen parents and con- 
verted them and all the court and all the 
country. And she founded convents and 
performed miracles without end. And so 
at last, at a ripe old age, she rendered 
up her soul to her Savior in a marvelous 
odor of sanctity And the Pope canonized 
her the patron saint of Alsace, and that 
is the story of Saint Odile. (She starts 
to return to work.) 

Pup. (Who has listened to her. 
more fascinated by her person than her 
words, gently takes her hand.) Ycu’re 
an angel. (He kisses her finger-tips. At 
that moment Beck reenters.) 

Beck. Aha! Kissing hands! That’s 
right. Only don’t you forget. You leave 
at half past. Note tick after. Bless you, 
my children. We're off. (He is gone 


again. Phillip has dropped Marie-Odile’s 
hand.) 
MariE-Op:LeE. What does he mean? 


Why did you kiss my hand? Do men 
always kiss women’s hands? 

Pup. (Struggling with himself.) 
I—J— 

Marie-OpiLe. No one has ever kissed 
mine. No one has ever kissed me at all, 
except one or two of the Sisters—on my 
forehead when I was a little girl. 


Puituip. (Confused.) 1 must be go- 
ing. 

MariE-OpiLeE. Going? But he = said 
you could stay until half-past. That's al- 


most half an hour more. 

Puiuip. I know. But I must go. I— 
(He stands hesitating; then suddenly.) 
Marie-Odile, will you pray for me? (She 
looks at him questioningly.) You see I’m 
quite alone. I have no one. No woman 
has ever been in my life, no young. woman 
at all. I’ve only had my poor old aunt, 
and she’s dead now. There’s no one at 
home thinking of me. It would mean a 
lot to me, while I’m out there fighting, if 
you would—just occasionally. A lot. 

Marie-OpiLe. Of course I'll pray for 
you, every ‘morning. and every night. I'll 
pray to Saint Odile for you. She will 
protect you, I know. She will be your 
Saint from this hour. 

Puituip. No, you will be my saint, 
Marie-Odile. 

MariE-ODILE. 
that. I’m no saint. 
little novice. 

Puituip. Sinful, you! With your good- 
ness and purity! Oh, if you knew what 
sin, what real sin, was. Shall I tell you 
something? Even while you were speak- 
ing of Saint Odile just now—I couldn't 
help it. Looking at you, I had the mad- 
dest, most horrible kind of thoughts— 
the wildest desire to— Oh, you must 
forgive me. I can’t help telling you. It 
wouldn’t be fair to you to pray for me 
if you thought you ought not to. I’m 
not good at all, not good at all, Marie- 
Odile. 

MartE-OpiLe. I don’t believe it. Your 
eyes are good. I know you're good. I 
shall pray for you. 

Puiu. (Taking her hands) Thank 
you, Marie-Odile, if you will. (A slight 
pause.) And now I must go. 

MartE-OpiLe. (Trembling slightly.) Yes! 


Hush! You mustu’t say 
I’m only a sinful 














Puiu. (/n a low voice.) Will you 
let me kiss you—on the forehead, as the 
Sisters used to when you were a little 


girl? Will you? 

MariE-OpiLe. (Raising her head slowly 
to him.) Yes. 

Puituip. Won't you—wont you take 


off your veil? 

Marie-OpiLe. (Releasing her veil.) 
Yes—for you—because— (She undoes 
her hood and veil. Her short hair hangs 
straight down her neck.) 

Puiturp. (Taking her head between 
his hands.) Oh, your hair! Like that, 
is it. (He kisses her on the forehead, 
then looks at her, murmuring.) My little 
Saint! (With a sudden impulse he kisses 
her long upon the mouth. Then he turns, 
quickly muttering “Good-by” and moves 
to the door. Marie-Odile stands at the 
table deeply shaken. As he moves, she 


gives a longing little cry “Oh!” This 
makes Phillip look around again. Breath- 
lessly.) Shall I stay? Shall I— 
MariE-OpiLe. (Simply—almost plead- 
ing.) Don’t go. Not yet. It— (Phillip 
returns, folds his arms about her.) It is 
so sweet to be kissed—by a man. (He 


embraces her and kisses her passionately 
on the mouth.) 


A year passes. When the curtain 
rises on the third and last act, we dis- 
cover Sister Marie-Odile alone in the 
refectory. But there is a cradle, made 
of a clothes-basket, beside her. And 
she is singing quietly to her child. Old 
Peter, the gardener, tho in his dotage, 
has been a faithful servant to her dur- 
ing the long months she has been alone 
in the convent. Presently the sisters 
return to the convent. They are 
shocked and surprised to discover the 
baby. But Sister Marie-Odile, still 
innately innocent but with the strength 
and bravery of motherhood in her 
eyes, faces them without a _ tremor. 
As the Mother Superior enters, the 
Sisters reveal the “terrible news” to 
her. 


MotHerR Superior. A child! In our 
convent here? A scandal! (To Marie- 
Odile.) Oh, you unfortunate creature! 
Living within these holy walls is unpar- 
donable sin! 

MartE-ODILE. 
Mother Superior. 

MortHER Superior. No sin? You have 
committed the greatest of all sins. You 
have sinned against the one thing held 
highest by every Sisterhood. You have 
sinned against chastity. 

MariE-Opite. I have not sinned against 
chastity, Mother Superior. Indeed I have 
not. 

MorTrHER Superior. You can abandon 
yourself to a man and deny you have 
sinned against chastity? Have you so ut- 
terly forgotten all principles, all morals, 
instild in you here year after year? 

Marie-ODILe. 
according to the principles. To be gentle 
and kind, as I was taught, and to love 
everyone with all my heart. So when he 
came and told me how sad and lonely he 
was, and asked me to pray for him with 
that voice of his— 

MoTHER SUPERIOR. 


I have committed no sin, 


Silence! Not a 


I’ve always tried to live 


A CONVENT CINDERELLA 


word of him to me, do 
you hear? This devil 
whom Satan sent for your 
utter undoing! 

Marie-ObiL_e. My undo- 
ing? But | don't under- 
stand! 

MoTHER SUPERIOR. 
understand ? 

Marie-OpbiLe. Yes. What 
wrong have | done? What 
duty have | neglected? I’ve 
worked—from morning till 
night I’ve worked. I've 
kept this convent in order, 
taking care of every single 
thing—said all the prayers 
always at their hours. And 
indeed, the dear Lord must 
have been pleased with me, 
or never, never would he 
have sent me such a beau- 
tiful baby. 

MoTHER SUPERIOR. 


Don't 


You 


don’t know what you're 
saying. 
MartE-Oble. (She turns 


to basket.) Look for 
yourself, Mother Superior. 
Look at him and then look 
at the image up there 
(Pointing to the Virgin) 
and see if he isn’t as beau- 
tiful, quite, as the baby 
sent to the blessed Virgin 
when she was chosen a- 
mongst all womankind. 
(All sisters move.) 

MorTHER SupERIoR. God" 
in heaven! That such blas- 
phemy should desecrate 
this holy house! The fiend 
is speaking through your 
lips! God! (The sisters 
separate and make a pas- 
sage for her.) Leave the 
house at once! Lest we all 
be ffouied and corrupted 
with your profanity. 

Sister Loutse. Mother 
Superior, forgive my speak- 
ing, but—must she leave at 
once, my mother? 

MoTHER SUPERIOR. 
heard what I said. 
rules— 

Sister Louise. After all, 
if she was led into sin, 
aren't we a good deal to 
blame for it? (Movement 
from all Sisters.) 

MoTHER Superior. We? 

Sister Louise. We left 
her here. She was all alone. 

MoTHER Superior. We called her that 
day. She refused to come. 

Sister Louise. I know that. But she 
is so young. We can’t send her out into 
the world without anything—a little help 
of some kind. 

MoTHER Superior. Oh, I’m not going 
to send her empty-handed. (To Marie- 
Odile.) Here, take this. (She hands 
Marie-Odile some coins.) And we will 
pray that Heaven may still see fit to save 
your soul. 

Marie£-ODILE. 
Mother Superior. 

Sister Louise. (To the Mother Supe- 
rior.) And when that money’s gone, what 
is she to do then? Can't we at least keep 


You 
Our 


(Dazed.) Thank you, 





THE HOPE 

The “‘war-baby” 

Cinderella and she goes forth into the 
sin and no disgrace. 


THRESHOLD 


BEYOND THE 
awakens the maternal instincts of the convent 
world. conscious of no 


her here until we’ve found her a place 
somewhere in the village? 

MoTHER Superior. A place? Here in 
the village? And what of the reputation 
of the Convent? A nice report it would 
be to get around the country. This con- 
vent of all convents, of which ? am the 
head; whose name has been spotless since 
the day of its founding, centuries ago! 
No, indeed! 

Sister Louise. (Very calmly, but with 
great feeling.) So it’s in order to save 
our repuation that we’re— 

MoTHER Superior. Sister Louise! 

Sister Louise. I cannot help it. My 
love for this child makes me see things 
beyond our convent laws. 

MotTHER Superior. Silence! 
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Sister Louise. No, Mother Superior. 
I’m sorry; but a greater voice than yours 
bids me speak. Marie-Odile, listen to me. 
If endless years of obedience hadn't eaten 
into my flesh and into my very soul, I 
shouldn’t hesitate. This moment I would 
turn and go with you, my dear. But it’s 
too late—I’m too old. My life is over. 
I should prove no help to you—only an 
endless hindrance. 

MorTHER Supericr. Sister Louise! You 
shall be punished for this—punished as I— 

Sister Lourse. I know that. But that’s 
not the question now. The question is, 
what is going to happen to Marie-Odile? 

MorTHER Superior. She must go. 

MariE-OpiLe. But what have I done? 

Sister Louise. You have done noth- 
ing, my dear, nothing. 

MorHeR Superior. Nothing! 

Sister Louise. The fault is ours. Had 
‘ve told her the truth, let her know what 
life really is, this would not have hap- 
pened to her. As it is, we were silent 
and (to Marie-Odile) you are innocent 
because you did not know. We kept life 
from you and now you are paying for it. 

MortHER Superior. I forbid you to— 

Sister Louise. (Undisturbed.) Yes, 
that is what you are paying for—our si- 
lence, our eternal silence. That is why 
you have to go, my little Marie-Odile. 
And no doubt, hard as it may seem, the 
divine will is right as ever. 

MoTHER Superior. Have you finished? 

Sister Loutse. (Quietly.) That is all 
I have to say, Mother Superior. 


CURRENT OPINION 


MotHER Svupexior. Marie-Odile, you 
shall be sent to our shelter in Averne. 

Sister Louise. Oh, Reverend Mother, 
do not send her to the Shelter—that grim 
old place with its damp and crumbly 
walls. 

MorTHER SUPERIOR. 
your veil. 

MariE-OpiLteE. (As in a dream.) The 
last time I took it off in here, he— (She 
takes it off and unconsciously glances up 
at the clock. One of the sisters takes veil 
from her. She sees the clock.) Twelve 
o'clock. (She turns to go to the bell- 
rope.) 

Sister Louise. (Who has taken up her 
cape, which she has put on the table on 
her arrival, approaching Marie-Odile, 
gently.) Marie-Odile! You must go. 
(Puts cape on her. Marie-Odile turns 
and embraces Sister Louise passionately. 
They cling together a moment. Mother 
Superior motions Sister Anatole; she 
goes up and ‘opens door.) 

Marie-OpiLe. (Half whispering.) You'll 
look after my pigeons? 


And now—give me 


Sister Louise. Yes, F’ll look after 
your pigeons. 
MariE-Opite. And poor old Peter? 


He’s been so good to me. 
Sister Louise. And poor old Peter. 


Yes. 
They embrace once more; then 
Marie-Odile releases herself quickly 


and, bending down, takes the child out 


of the basket, holding it close to her 
breast. As she rises, Marie - Odile 
stands a moment looking up at the 
Virgin, crossing herself and the child 
slowly, turns and approaches the 
Mother Superior, kneeling at her feet. 
The Mother Superior, as tho speaking 
to God, stands a second and then, re- 
lenting, lifts the baby from Marie- 
Odile’s arm and murmurs a blessing. 
The nuns, now assembled on each side 
of the Mother Superior, stand looking 
at the baby—some of them moving 
their lips in prayer. They form two 
wings. The Mother Superior hands 
the baby back to Marie-Odile, who 
takes. it and soes towards the door 
with it—a light falls on her head —a 
faint and peculiar light, coming from 
nowhere, and envelops her. 


Sister Louise. Mother, look at her! 
Look! Can you not feel, see, the light 
upon her head, the hope beyond the 
threshold? Mother, do not send her to 
the Shelter. Let her go out—into the 
sunshine, into the fresh air—into life! 

MorTHER Superior. Then good-by, Ma- 
rie-Odile. 

MariE-Opite. I do not understand. 
All I know is that God let a miracle hap- 
pen to me. He will not forsake me and 
my baby. 


MorTHER Superior. Amen! 


-~ THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN—NOT 
EVEN THE “MOVIES” 


FFORTS to revive the art of 
improvized comedy — Comme- 
dia dell’ Arte—which flourished 
in Italy during the sixteenth 
and seventeentlf centuries, and 

which had a tremendous influence upon 
the legitimate drama, have been nu- 
merous during the past century. With 
the aid of several friends, Maurice 
Sand, the son of George Sand, success- 
fully tried to practice the art of im- 
provizing dialog on his private stage 
at Nohant. Later another French en- 
thusiast — Mazarin — published a plea 
for reviving the art of improvized 
comedy in a new Parisian theater. 
Quite recently the director Hevesi pro- 
duced several improvized plays in 
Budapest. His efforts in this direc- 
tion won the enthusiastic praise of Ed- 
ward Gordon Craig, who has himself 
been a persistent champion of this form 
of theatrical art. But while the influ- 
ence of the Commedia dell’Arte upon 
the actor’s art is still a vital one, these 
conscious efforts to resurrect the an- 
cient art of improvized comedy have 
never been far-reaching in results. It 
has remained for Mr. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, the biographer of Moliére and 
Goldoni, to point out that in a field 
thus far strangely ignored by academic 
students of the theater —that of the 


photo-play — improvized comedy has 
sprung into ‘tremendous vitality. A 
discussion of the art of the construc- 
tion of photo-plays gives Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor the occasion—in the Chicago 
Dial—for ‘comparing the art of the 
“movies” and the Commedia dell’Arte. 

The word “scenario,” he points out, 
recalls the striking resemblance this 
popular entertainment of past centu- 
ries bears in several particulars to the 
photo-drama of our day “not only in 
its construction but in the manner of 
its production. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that were the camera work 
eliminated, the photo-play of to-day 
would become peripatetic Commedia 
dell’Arte, the one appreciable differ- 
ence between the two being the fact 
that the scenes of a Commedia dell’ 
Arte were acted upon a stationary 
stage, whereas those of a photo-play 
takes place wherever the imagination 
of the dramatist elects that they be 
performed.” 


“As in the Commedia dell’Arte, the dia- 
log of the photo-play scenario is unwrit- 
ten, except in the case of passages which 
emphasize vital points of the story. Ina 
Commedia dell’Arte these were called the 
doti or dowries; in the photo-play they 
are the spoken titles or leaders, and are 
flashed on the screen. The construction, 


however, is so similar in both instances 
that a photo-play producer could take the 
average Commedia dell’Arte scenario and 
film it almost without alteration, his meth- 
od of rehearsing his company being so 
like that of the corago or stage manager 
of Italian Improvised Comedy, that it is 
difficult to believe the technique of photo- 
play acting is not a direct inheritance 
from that of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
The similarity between these two stage 
forms, which distinguishes them most 
from the regular drama, is the improv- 
izate character of their dialog. Should 
the playwright of the regular stage turn 
his scenario, or outline of his play, over 
to the stage manager, with no dialog 
written except important lines, which the 
very blocking out of the play called forth; 
and should the stage manager read it to 
the company, scene by scene, and impress 
upon its members the various characters 
they are to play and the situations they 
are to unfold, but leave to their readiness 
of wit the extemporization of all dialog, 
except a few vital lines absolutely neces- 
sary to the unfolding of the story, we 
should then have in nearly every essen- 
tial a Commedia dell’Arte as it was writ- 
ten and produced in Italy during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 


This, according to Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor, is precisely the method of pro- 
ducing the modern photo-play. 


“That dialog obtains in the photo-play 
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A CINQUE-CENTO CHAPLIN? 
The Italian comedians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were in possession of the entire stock of 


tricks and “business” of the modern “movie” 
actor. Here is the prototype of the popular 
Mr. Chaplin, as pictured by the famous Jacques 
Callot. The comedy hat, the familiar stick, the 
baggy trousers, have evidently always been 
“sure fire stuff.” 


may astonish the uninitiated; yet not 
only do the actors speak, so that the effect 
of moving lips may be registered, but 
they speak lines which reflect both the 
character and the situation they are por- 
traying. These lines, tho improvized 
while a scene is in rehearsal, are impor- 
tant to the effective registration by the 
camera of the action, for they enable the 
actors to be ‘in their rdles,’ as the French 
say, much more effectively than if panto- 
mime alone were resorted to. Moreover, 
moving-picture actors seldom play with- 
out an audience, particularly in the ex- 
terior scenes of a play, while during the 
taking of the interior scenes there are 
usually a few interlopers or fellow actors 
in the studio, to witness their histrionic 
efforts. Hence the repetition of a scene 
which the camera registers becomes not 
a rehearsal, but a performance. Again, 
the rapidity with which a scene is made 
by a competent director—often with but 
one rehearsal, seldom with more than 
two or three—brings the ‘movie’ actor into 
close professional kinship with the Com- 
media dell’Arte performer... .” 


The requisites for these early ances- 
tors of the movie actor were defined 
by Riccobeni, the Chicago authority 
informs us, in the following fashion: 
“To a comedian who depends upon im- 





provization, face, memory, voice, and 
sentiment are not enough. If he would 
distinguish himself, he must possess a 
lively and fertile imagination, a great 
facility in expression; he must master 
the subtleties of the language, too, and 
have at his disposal a full knowledge 
of all that is required for the differ- 
ent situations in which his role places 
him.” Except for the phrase “he must 
master the subtleties of the language,” 
this would describe pretty accurately 
the peculiar talent of Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, or any of the other heroes of 
the “movies.” As Mr. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor judiciously notes: 


“The slow, studying actor, whom the 
stage manager can by patience whip into 
a part, or the actor who depends upon 
reading rather than acting for his effects, 
will fail ignominiously before the camera. 
Indeed, this new histrionism calls for pre- 
cisely the qualities of which Riccoboni 
speaks, with the added requirement that 
the actor must possess a face which in 
the technical language of the ‘movie’ 
studio ‘registers’ effectively; more than 
one actor who succeeded because of his 
good looks on the regular stage has failed 
in the ‘movies,’ because his features do 
not photograph well. 

“A distinctive element of the Commedia 
dell’Arte was characterization, as exem- 
plified by Pantalone, Arlecchino, Brighella, 
Pulcinella, Scaramuccia, and their merry 
mates, each picturing the local charac- 
teristics of some Italian city. These 
were set characters, one or more of whom 
appeared in every comedy, the plots be- 
ing constructed around these known and 
popular rdles. Although the ‘movies’ 
have not accepted this plan of construc- 
tion in its entirety, it nevertheless obtains, 
a series of plays having been constructed 
around popular characters, such as Bronco 
Billy; while John Bunny and Charley 
Chaplin might with considerable verisimil- 
itude be dubbed the Pantalone and Ar- 
lecchino of the ‘movies,’ the parts they 
have invariably filled being certainly simi- 
lar in conception to those that bore these 
names in the Italian Improvised Comedy.” 


Thus, concludes this critic, it has 
not been until the advent of the 
“movies”’—the second largest industry 
in the United States to-day, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Boston Tran- 
script, one whose gross earning yield 
is approximately $300,000,000 a year— 
have the most distinctive character- 
istics of the popular drama of the 
Renaissance been revived. Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor concludes: 


“The very word scenario used by the 
actors of that period survives to indicate 
the photo-play, which in form differs 
from those Italian scenarii that have been 
preserved to.us only by the addition of 
camera directions, such as ‘close up,’ ‘back 
to scene,’ ‘cut,’ ‘fade,’ etc., all of which 
are called forth by the technical demands 
of photography. Altho sprightly Ar- 
lecchino and roguish Brighella do not 


prank in the ‘movies’ in Bergamask attire, 
their ectypes are there in modern garb; 
while the actors who extemporize their 
lines, nimbly play before the camera in 
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HARLEQUIN UP TO DATE 
Artistically at least Charles Chaplin comes of 
ancient and honorable stock. But whereas the 
comedian of centuries ago was identified with 
the part he played, to-day all parts are identi- 
fied with the actor of them. 


the rollicking and spontaneous way of the 
Commedia dell'Arte actors, as described 
by Riccoboni, Garzoni, Barbieri, and other 
contemporary admirers of this forgotten 
art. Thus it would appear that there is 
nothing entirely new under the dramatic 
sun, not even the ‘movies.’ ” 


In her admirable study of the Com- 
media dell’Arte (Columbia University 
Press), Dr. Winifred Smith pointed 
out in 1912 why there seemed to be an 
opportunity for a revival of this unique 
popular entertainment. “The blasé and 
unthinking public is always with us,” 
she wrote, “ever ready to regale its 
bourgeois taste by laughing as its kind 
laughed three centuries ago, at pro- 
gressive ideas and at the victims of the 
majority—the weak, the stupid, the de- 
formed, the aged—by watching phys- 
ical distortions and by listening to 
tawdry music and vulgar innuendo. 
Our cheaper theaters—by cheaper I do 
not mean necessarily low-priced—still 
present ad nauseam the stale old de- 
vices that the Italians made so effective 
in regular plots . . . the kinds of ma- 
terial that went into the Commedia 
dell’Arte are still flourishing among us.” 
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DISPUTED MERITS OF “FAIRYLAND,” THE $10,000 


RITICAL opinion concerning 

“Fairyland,” the new opera 

by Horatio Parker and Brian 

Hooker, which was awarded 

the $10,000 prize by the Los 
Angeles Opera Association, leads one 
to the conclusion that this form of 
musical art is quite alien to American 
composers. “Fairyland” has done no 
more, apparently, to inspire the growth 
of American opera than did “Natoma,” 
“Mona,” “Cyrano de Bergerac” or 
“The Pipe of Desire.” Enthusiasm ran 
rife when “Fairyland” was produced in 
the California city in July, the occasion 
being regarded as of civic as well as 
artistic importance. The western pro- 
duction of opera was indeed, as Leon- 
ard Liebling telegraphed to The Mu- 
sical Courier, a wonderful achievement 
for western energy and musical enthu- 
siasm. But we are left to infer, that 
this energy was misdirected. The 
music was exceedingly disappointing 
to Mr. Liebling. “The score is academ- 
ical and technically routined, but it fails 
to stir the imagination or touch the 
heart. ... Brian Hooker’s book is 
weak in dramatic construction, sus- 
pense and climax.” The plot, in the 
opinion of the same critic, was abstruse 
and symbolical, lacking im human in- 
terest. Writing in Musical America, 
W. Francis Gates finds more interest 
and beauty than Mr. Liebling finds in 
the new opera, but he is of the opinion 
that “it is a little scholastic, possibly 
a little too ideal to be generally popu- 
lar. . . . Certainly it is a work for the 
musician to hear and enjoy, more from 
the skill and fantasy of the composer 
than from that of the librettist, who at 
times has hampered the possible move- 
ment of the action and injected too 
much conversation in his text.” 

The story of “Fairyland” concerns 
Rosamund, a novice in a medieval con- 
vent. From her abbey she sees King 
Auburn riding across the valley. She 
falls in love with him and the pleasures 
of life. The King has gone on a pil- 
grimage, leaving his throne to the Ab- 
bess Myriel, instead of to his brother 
Corvain. Corvain steals upon his 
brother kneeling before a shrine and 
strikes him down, apparently dead. 
Auburn awakes to find himself in 
Fairyland. Rosamund has become 
identified with Our Lady. The two 
are crowned King and Queen of Fairy- 
land. In the meantime, Corvain takes 
the kingdom and disputes the claim 
of the Abbess Myriel. Then Rosa- 
mund falls into the power of Corvain, 
and Auburn, returning to claim his 
kingdom, is recognized by Rosamund 
only as the King of Fairyland. Myriel 
and Corvain quarrel over the posses- 
sion of Rosamund as a fugitive, and 
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Auburn proclaims himself king. In 
the end Rosamund and Auburn are 
crowned, in a world that is one with 
Fairyland. The main plot concerns 
Auburn’s renunciation of his crown in 
order to take up a search for love. 

The chief fault of this libretto, 
Havrah Hubbard writes in the Opera 
Magazine, is its want of dramatic 
definiteness and purpose. “Three care- 
ful readings of the libretto and the 
perusal of several reviews have not 
brought me personally to any clear 
concept of what the poet means.” Con- 
cerning the musical score of Professor 
Parker, this critic writes: 


“Tt is modern in the main, it is com- 
plex, and there is much—very much— 
that is scholarly, but neither melodically, 
harmonically or instrumentally did any- 
thing come to hearing that gave hint of 
any venturing into paths and fields not 
already explored and repeatedly trodden 
by several of the creators of present-day 
grand opera. There is nothing that sug- 
gests the consciously or unconsciously 
imitative, or the following of an especial 
‘school’ or master, yet there is nothing 
that is strongly original or startlingly 
novel. All that is done has been done 
before, and yet all that is done is well 
done, so far as craftmanship and scholar- 
liness are concerned. . . . The unexpected 
in ‘Fairyland’ is that it contains several 
portions which are surprisingly and de- 
lightfully melodious, and such indulgences 
are. not looked for in Mr. Parker’s later 
writings. The fairy music in the first 
act, and again in the last is actually 
tuneful, and the tune floats along quite 
smoothly upon the surface of the orches- 
tral flood. And not infrequently in the 
rest of the three acts, an appealing me- 
lodic line will come to the top and remain 
in aural sight for several measures. 

“This melodic frankness and beauty are 
the most surprising and the most promis- 
ing features in Mr. Parker’s work. That 
the strictly choral music for the nuns 
would be excellent was expected, and here 
as in several of the ensembles there are 
distinct interest and appeal. And yet, 
even in most of these ensembles, there 
is ever a suggestion of the scholarly and 
the intellectual rather than the inspira- 
tional and the emotional. And all the 
rest of the score impresses as carefully 
thought out and musically premeditated. 
Cou.stantly, phrases end differently from 
what is expected, there are so many or- 
chestral effects that seem used not be- 
‘cause they are the natural expression of 
the dramatic moment but because this 
was a fairly good place in which to in- 
troduce that particular effect or try out 
that special combination of instruments. 
There is so much that impresses as not 
being natural, not the logical, direct and 
simplest way of procedure, but rather the 
artificial and purposely sought. It all 
speaks of learning and of skill, but there 
is such a lot of these! .. 

“Despite this, however, there linger in 
memory the fairy music in the first act, 





the choral music for the nuns, the soprano 
solo in the second act—a number which 
will serve in concert form as effectively as 
does ‘Depuis le jour from ‘Louise, and is 
equally grateful if a soprano can compass 
its trying intervals as admirably as did 
Marcella Craft—the tenor invocation to 
the rose and his last utterance as the cur- 
tain falls on Act 2, and the Abbess’ music 
in the last act. These are moments when 
Mr. Parker most nearly forgets himself 
and most clearly remembers the drama, 
and the result is beauty, dramatic truth, 
and musical vitality and nobility. They 
will do much toward winning ‘Fairyland’ 
a place in the affections of the opera- 
going public.” 


But if unqualified praise cannot 
truthfully be bestowed upon composer 
and librettist, according to Mr. Hub- 
bard, it should go to the producers of 
the opera, the singers, costumers, and 
musicians responsible for the surety 
and authority of the performances. 
He writes concerning the difficulties 
overcome : 


“Rarely has an important operatic nov- 
elty been presented in this country with 
so much of smoothness, such freedom 
from awkward pause or distracting mis- 
hap, and with such surety and authority 
as was ‘Fairyland’ when it had its first 
performance on any stage. And when it 
is realized that the chorus was wholly 
amateur; that the orchestra was an aug- 
mentation of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, which is an organization only 
two years old; that the costumes, scenery 
and properties were all new and entirely 
home-made, then indeed the achievement 
becomes even the more noteworthy. To 
produce a grand opera with all the me- 
chanical equipment, the experienced ar- 
tists and the skilled craftsmen of a Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and to have the 
initial performance characterized by com- 
pleteness and smoothness is not so un- 
usual, albeit even then still difficult; but 
to work with unskilled and amateur 
forces, and using a stage not especially 
equipped for operatic use, to build from 
foundation up and still achieve success 
is to accomplish what is close upon the 
miraculous. 

“And yet, just this and nothing less, 
Los Angeles accomplished. Measured by 
even eastern or European standards, the 
premiére of ‘Fairyland’ was _ excellent. 
One would seek far before finding an- 
other chorus with voices so fresh and 
pure, able to sing music so difficult with 
such certainty, such emotional potency and 
verity, and which could when necessary 
enter into the dramatic action so effec- 
tively, and, when wished, sink so com- 
pletely into the background, as did this 
chorus recruited from the non-profes- 
sional and professional singers of Los 
Angeles. And surely, rarely has a young 
orchestral body ever given better account 
of itself when presenting an essentially 
modern and intensely complex score, than 
did the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
under Alfred Hertz’s leadershin.” 
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STUART WALKER’S PORTMANTEAU THEATER—THE MOST 
PLAYHOUSE IN THE WORLD 


COMPACT 


AST but by no means least among 
the rapidly growing experi- 
mental theaters in America is 
Stuart Walker’s “Portmanteau 
Theater.” Like most interest- 

ing theatrical events occurring in 
New York, this artistic achievement 
was realized on the East Side—in the 
Christodora Settlement House in Ave- 
nue B. Its creator is Stuart Walker, 
who was connected with David Belasco 
for six years as play-reader and gen- 
eral stage-manager. ‘But it is not pri- 
marily the artistic skill of this director 
which has made the Portmanteau a 
unique and charming contribution to 
the art of the theater in America. It 
is the fact that this theater is a portable 
one. It can be set up in any large 
room. It is carried in ten boxes, the 
total weight, according to the Spring- 
field Republican, being only 1,500 
pounds. There is a remarkable light- 
ing system that is not duplicated any- 
where in America. It is fitted for any 
type of play, from the ultra-imagina- 
tive to the ultra-realistic. The theater 
is described by a writer in the Spring- 
field Republican: 


“While aiming to make his theater the 
most compact in existence, Mr. Walker 
has not sacrificed the needs of the phys- 
ical stage. The Portmanteau possesses 
every contrivance necessary for the per- 
formance of a four-act play. The stage 
is 22 feet wide, 18 feet deep and 16 feet 
high. To the uninitiated it may be stated 
that many interior scenes used in dramatic 
productions are no larger than the Port- 
manteau set. There are no footlights— 
Mr. Walker has never used them—and the 
stage has the apron used so effectively by 
Granville Barker last season. There is a 
‘complete lighting system, which is Mr. 
Walker’s own. The rudiments used are 
the same used in larger theaters, Mr. 
Walker being responsible for the gradu- 
ations and the remarkable qualities of the 
color obtained. The most remarkable part 
of this system, perhaps, is that the cur- 
rent can be obtained from the ordinary 
plug that supplies the electric light to an 
apartment room. 

“The stage is fitted with cyclorama, 
wings and various sets of scenery. 
These, as well as everything connected 
with the theater, fold, or telescope, and 
can be packed into 10 large boxes, the 
total weight being but 1,500 pounds. 
Even the packing boxes are utilized as 
part of the structure of the theater when 
it is erected. This process takes about 
two and a half hours and it requires 
about half that time to take it apart and 
pack it.” 


Criticism of the American stage, we 
read further, has dwelt mainly on the 
fact that only the largest cities are per- 
mitted to see the best dramatic ma- 
terial ard ability. It is one of Mr. 
Walker’s aims to “bring the theater 


into your home.” He therefore plans 
performances not only in the drawing- 
rooms of Fifth Avenue, and in promi- 
nent hotels and country places, but a 
tour which will include the smaller 
towns and villages the theatrical en- 
tertainment of which is now monopo- 
lized by the “movies.” 

The first performances were devoted 
to plays for children. Two of them, 
“The Trimplet” and “Six Who Pass 
While the Lentils Boil,” were written 
by Stuart Walker, altho with undue 
modesty he did not claim authorship 
to them. But it is to be doubted 





whether the children enjoyed these 
clever little plays as thoroughly as the 
grown-ups, who comprized, of course, 
the greater part of the Portmanteau’s 
audiences. Mr. Walker revealed, es- 
pecially in “Six Who Pass While the 
Lentils Boil,” a subtle sense of satire, 
of satire so delicately limned and 
whimsical as almost to escape notice, but 
none the less dramatically effective. 
For the present season, the repertory 
of the Portmanteau Theater consists of 
twelve one-act plays, ranging from 
the most fairy-like dream phantasy to 
thrillers of the Grand-Guignol type. 





THE FOLDING STAGE 
The stage of Stuart Walker's Portmanteau Theater is built out of the ten packing boxes 
into which all the scenery and accessories are packed after the performance. 








THE PRICE 





OF A SONG 


The hungry ballad-singer in “Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil” sings a wonderful 
song to the little boy, but after each verse demands his payment—a spoonful of steaming 


lentils ! 
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NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE NEXT SUPREME 
TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE 


N THE realm of science we find 

three fundamental achievements 

of the human mind, three victories 

over the material world which 

has yielded to the search-light of 
human thought a trio of its secrets. 
The first great synthesis was that of 
Newton, who found in the law of 
gravity a common property of all pon- 
derable matter and thus laid the theo- 
retical foundations of mechanics and 
astronomy. <A second great synthesis 
was carried to fruition by Faraday- 
Maxwell, who came to the conclusion 
that light is an electro-magnetic phe- 
nomenon—that in a beam of light the 
same forces are acting which operate 
between two electrified spheres and be- 
tween magnets. In the words of Doc- 
tor Jakob Kunz, which we take from 
The Scientific American: 


“If we observe the attractions and re- 
pulsions between electric charges and 
between magnets, the magnetic action of 
electric currents, the forces acting in dy- 
namos, motors and transformers, and if 
we consider the large variety of phenom- 
enon of light —the reflection, refraction, 
polarization, double refraction, rotation 
of the plane of polarization, and inter- 
ference and diffraction of light with their 
wonderful color-effects—we would hardly 
suspect a bond of unity to exist in all 
these phenomena. Nevertheless science 
has discovered the common bond of unity 
of all electro-magnetic phenomena. This 
scientific synthesis lead to the discovery 
of electric waves by H. Hertz, which are 
used specially in wireless telegraphy.” 


The third great synthesis was that of 
Darwin, who came to the conclusion 
that all living beings, plants and ani- 
mals, are connected with each other 
through a process of evolution and that 
they arose from the same source. 

There are other great triumphs of 
the human intelligence over the mate- 
rial world—as for instance in organic 
and inorganic chemistry, and in other 
fields. No other synthesis, however, 
has proved so general and so far-reach- 
ing as the three mentioned. There is 
reason, none the less, to anticipate a 
coming triumph for science that will 
place a fourth victory, like those three 
in magnitude, to the credit of the 
human intellect. It will embrace phys- 
ics and physiology and prove the unity 
of the living and the non-living world 





of materiality. The discovery has been 
delayed because of the fact that to-day 
truth is the product of a cooperation 
of sciences rather than the result of 
experimental research in any one sci- 
ence. The special theories and the 
methods of each science differentiate 
themselves more and more every year, 
so that a specialist rarely finds himself 
at home outside his own field. Pro- 
fessor J. C. Bose is one of the rare 
exceptions, a circumstance accounting 
for the importance attached to his dis- 
coveries by the whole world of science. 

The work of Bose is intimately con- 
nected with the electro-magnetic nature 
of light and the unity of all life on the 
surface of the earth. The electric 
waves, predicted with all their proper- 
ties by Clerk Maxwell, were discovered 
by Hertz late in the last century. These 
waves showed reflection, refraction and 
polarization like a beam of light. But 
they were still about ten million times 
longer than the beam of visible light. 
Professor Bose has thrown a rope over 
the chasm by ‘creating and studying 
electric waves of inconceivable short- 
ness, altho longer than the longest heat 
and light waves known at the present 
time. There still exists a very small 
gap; but there is no doubt that waves 
of the same wave-length produced by 
electrical methods and by heat and light 
radiators will be absolutely identical. 


“These short electric waves have the 
same property as a beam of light, exhibit- 
ing reflection, refraction, even total re- 
flection; through a black crystal, double 
refraction, polarization and rotation of 
the plane of polarization. The thinnest 
film of air is sufficient to produce total 
reflection of visible light with its ex- 
tremely short wave-lengths. But with the 
new electric waves which he discovered, 
Bose showed that the critical thickness of 
the air-space was determined by the re- 
fracting power of the prism and by the 
wave-length of the electric oscillations. 
He found a special crystal, Nemalite, 
which exhibits the polarization of elec- 
tric waves in the very same way as a 
beam of light is polarized by a Tourma- 
line crystal. The rotation of the plane of 
polarization was demonstrated by Prof. 
Bose by means of a contrivance twisted 
like a rope and the rotation could be pro- 
duced to the left or to the right, just as 
different sorts of sugar rotate the plane 
of polarization of ordinary light to the 
right or to the left. Prof. Bose deter- 


mined the index of refraction for his 
electric waves for different materials, and 
eliminated a difficulty which presented 
itself in Maxwell’s theory as to the rela- 
tion between the index of refraction of 
light and the dielectric constant of in- 
sulators. He measured also the wave- 
lengths of various oscillations. To detect 
them and study their various properties, 
he had to construct a large number of 
new apparatus and instruments, and he 
has indeed enriched physics by a number 
of apparatus distinguished by simplicity, 
directness and ingenuity. It was a hard 
task to produce very short electric waves 
which had enough energy to be detected; 
but Bose overcame this great difficulty by 
constructing radiators or oscillators of 
his own type, which emitted shortest 
waves with a sufficient amount of energy. 
As a receiver he used a sensitive metallic 
coherer, which in itself led to new 
and important discoveries. When electric 
waves fall on a loose contact between 
two pieces of metals, the resistance of 
the contact changes and a current passes 
through the contact indicating the exist- 
ence of electric oscillations.” 


Before these and kindred discoveries 
were made, it was assumed that the 
particles of two metallic pieces in con- 
tact are, as it were, fused together, so 
that the resistance decreases. But the 
increasing resistance appearing for 
some elements leads to the theory that 
the electric forces in the waves produce 
a peculiar molecular action or re- 
arrangement of the molecules, which 
may either increase or decrease the 
contact resistance. Self-recovery afid 
fatigue of these coherers remind us of 
the behavior of living organisms. Here 
we find indeed the natural bridge be- 
tween the two fields of physics and 
physiology. In a word, these re- 
searches prove that there is no physical 
property of matter exhibited in the liv- 
ing world which is not manifested also 
in the inorganic world. For example, 
we admire the human eye, yet Pro- 
fessor Bose has by purely chemical 
means and physical forces discovered a 
photo-electric cell, an artificial eye, 
which shows essentially the same rela- 
tions between stimulus and response as 
the human eye. The conclusion seems 
to be that the laws of-nature hold uni- 
formly throughout the whole material 
world, living and non-living, and sci- 
ence is on the threshold of its next 
supreme triumph. 
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WHY WE HAVE NO CORRECT IDEA OF THE 
AGE OF THE EARTH 


to its past duration from a discussion of 


F ALL geological questions 

involving the numerical ele- 

ment, none has been more 

frequently canvassed than 

the problem of geological 
time, according to Doctor Alfred Har- 
ker, one of the most noted of living 
geologists. It has happened to geolo- 
gists, he observes, when relating how 
in ages past the mammoth roamed the 
fields of an English county or how 
coral reefs once flourished where the 
Craven hills now stand, to be met by 
the inquiry: How long ago was that? 
The answer was perhaps to the effect 
that geology does not deal with the 
ordinary measures of time but has its 
own system of chronology, not trans- 
latable into years and centuries. Doctor 
Harker admits, however, that such a 
reply is inadequate. It seems a matter 
of reasonable regret that a science 
which deals with the history of past 
events should have no definite time 
scale by which those events can be ar- 
ranged in a correct perspective. No 
such reflection, it is safe to say, dis- 
turbed the minds of the early “uni- 
formitarians,” the founders of modern 
geology. Their reaction* against the 
older catastrophic school led them con- 
stantly to lay great stress on the ex- 
treme slowness of geological processes, 
and they thus came to assume unlimited 
time for the past changes to which the 
stratified rocks bear witness. To Hut- 
ton there was “no vestige of a begin- 
ning, no prospect of an end.” In other 
words, he regarded geological time as 
infinite, and could no more contemplate 
reckoning it in centuries than number- 
ing the sands on the shore. Later this 
position was reinforced from another 
quarter, as Darwin’s doctrines gained 
acceptance. These were held to push 
back to an immeasurably remote epoch 
the beginning of life on the globe. 
Geologists and biologists alike saw no 
reason for limiting their prodigal drafts 
on the bank of time. From this com- 
fortable attitude, adds Professor Har- 
ker, whose words we quote from Lon- 
lon Nature, they were startled, as by a 
bombshell, some fifty years ago, when 
William Thomson, afterwards Lord 
Kelvin, published the first of his con- 
tributions from the mathematical side 
to this and cognate subjects. 


“He pointed out that, apart from any 
changes on the surface of the globe, our 
planet as a whole must be undergoing a 
change of a secular, and so irrevocable, 
kind; viz., a continual loss of energy in 
the form of heat, as proved by the ob- 
served temperature-gradient. Since the 


store of energy cannot be inexhaustible, 
we must deduce both a beginning and 
an end of the existing geological régime; 
and Thomson endeavored to set a limit 


the rate of cooling of the globe. A 
parallel line of argument was based on 
the cooling of the sun. 

“Now as regards the validity of the 
general criticism there can be, of course, 
no doubt. Huxley’s halting defence of 
what was then the orthodox position was 
easily broken down, and a wholesome 
check was given to the extravagance of 
the geologists. When we turn, however, 
from the destructive to the corstructive 
part of Kelvin’s argument, the case is 
different. The time to be allowed for 
the geological record was stated at first 
with considerable latitude, but was after- 
wards narrowed down until, in 1899, Lord 
Kelvin concurred in Clarence King’s con- 
clusion that the globe was a molten mass 
about twenty-four million years ago. It 
is rather remarkable that so many geol- 
ogists were found willing to submit to 
this narrow limitation. Doubtless they 
were impressed by the prestige of Lord 
Kelvin’s authority, and perhaps some of 
them were influenced by a vague feeling 
that a result arrived at by strict mathe- 
matical reasoning is thereby entitled to 
credence.” 


But what you get out of the mathe- 
matical mill depends upon what you put 
into it. The reasoning may be unim- 
peachable, but it merely proves that, if 
certain assumptions be granted, certain 
consequences will follow. Kelvin’s argu- 
ment was based necessarily upon a num- 
ber of assumptions. At the present 
time, in the light of fuller knowledge, 
it is sufficient to note one which in his 
day seemed little open to question. Kel- 
vin recognized that, while the earth is 
certainly losing heat, it is possible no 
cooling may result from this loss of 
heat but only an exhaustion of potential 
energy, which in this case could scarcely 
be other than chemical affinity between 
substances forming part of the earth’s 
mass. This, however, he dismissed as 
extremely improbable, and proceeded on 
the assumption that heat is the only 
form of energy to be reckoned with, 

Since the discovery of radium we 
have learned that the earth possesses 
a vast store of potential energy in a 
highly concentrated form then unsus- 
pected. Strutt has calculated from data 
of a very simple kind that the observed 
temperatures can be wholly accounted 
for by radio-activity if the rocks to a 
depth of forty-five miles contain as 
much radium as those at the surface. 
In other words, the heat generated by 
radio-active changes within this rela- 
tively thin crust will on that supposition 
be sufficient to compensate that lost at 
the surface. 


“Clearly, therefore, the actual rate of 
cooling of the globe—if indeed it is cool- 
ing—must be far less than that adopted 
in Kelvin’s calculation, and his estimate 





of the age of the earth must be 
mously increased. 

“This is not all. A study of the various 
radio-active elements contained in min- 
erals and rocks has shown that it is possi- 
ble, in certain favorable cases, to calcu- 
late directly their age in years. Some es- 
timates of this kind have been made, and 
the results are liberal enough to satisfy 
the what may 
be called Uniformitarian 
creed. 

“With this turning of 
might suppose that the 
would come to an end. But the reversal 
of the situation is, in fact, more com- 
plete; for meanwhile there has arisen a 
formidable minority of geologists who 
contend, on geological grounds, for esti- 
mates of time no more elastic than 
Lord Kelvin’s. The question is still, in 
great part, between geologists and 
physicists, but it is now the geologists 
who offer us the stinted measure and 
the physicists the more liberal one.” 


enor- 


exacting claims of 
the reformed 


most 


tables one 
controversy 


the 
old 


one 


Various geological arguments have 
been advanced for limiting the age of 
the earth to a span of eighty or a hun- 
dred million years. The method of pro- 
cedure is broadly the same in all. A 
computation is made of the rate at 
which some fundamental geological 
process is going on. It may be the 
lowering of the land surface by erosion 
or its destruction by solution, or the 
deposition of sediment or the -addition 
of salt to the sea. Some estimate is 
then made of the total result-of the 
process throughout geological time. 
Having the annual rate of in¢rement 
and the total amount, simple division 
gives the measure of the time in years. 
The observational data employed in 
these calculations are of a. very pre- 
carious kind and it would not be diffi- 
cult to point out instances of that levity 
in handling figures which is the bane 
of science. But the fundamental weak- 
ness of all such reasoning lies in the 
assumption that the present rate of any 
of these geological processes can be 
adopted as the equivalent of the aver- 
age rate throughout the whole time. 


“The existing configuration of the globe, 
and all the physical conditions that go 
with it, have been attained in consequence 
of a prolonged evolution. If we believe 
that, as the net result of all its vicissi- 
tudes, the land-area the whole 
been growing in extent, in complexity of 
distribution, in boldness of relief, we 
must believe also that differences of tem- 
perature, of humidity, of climate gen- 
erally, between different parts of the 
globe have become progressively more 
accentuated, and that all geological activi- 
ties have been quickened as the world 
has grown older. While there is dif- 
ference of opinion concerning these secu- 
lar changes, there can be no doubt as 
regards the great cyclical changes which 


has on 
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have been repeated several times in the 
history of the earth: the cycle beginning 
in each case with an epoch of important 
crust-movements and including the train 
of consequences which follow upon this 
new step in the evolution of the earth. 
Such a cycle was initiated at an epoch 
not long remote by geological reckoning, 
and we are living in consequence in a 
time of more than ordinary geological 
activity, with the continental masses ris- 
ing higher than their average level, 
and with large tracts of: newly deposited 
strata exposed to the attack of destructive 
agents.” 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE NORMAL 


HE foot of the average shoe- 
wearing adult has been so 
seriously modified both in 
form and functions by the 
fashion of the day, acting 

through its tool, the shoemaker, that it 
has to be considered quite apart from 
the physiologically normal foot of the 


bare - footed savage or the sandaled ' 


Oriental or the moccasined red man. 
This pathological foot is habitually 
everted, its muscles have to a very 
great extent lost their functions and 
withered away from disuse. The joints 
of the toes are more or less stiff and 
contracted. This result is especially 
serious as regards the great toe. This, 
the most important of the digits, can 
no longer be adducted towards the mid- 
dle line of the body as it could in in- 
fancy, nor can it be freely extended or 
flexed. Its owner may be considered 
lucky if it be not fixed in the position 
of adduction, presenting the deformity 
knowntechnic- 
ally as “hallux 
valgus.” So 
common »* has 
4 this deformity 
i.” become that it 
is regarded by 
many persons 
as normal. To 
illustrate, in 
one recent and 
great work on 
normal human 
feet, an out- 
line of a point- 
ed shoe is 
given and de- 
scribed as the 
shape of the 
normal foot. 
It might be 
expected that 
an anatomist 
would be far 
more accurate 
than artists in 
this _ respect, 
but it is to be 
feared that 


TWO PRINTS 
Outlines showing spread- 
ing of the foot when loaded. 
The dotted line shows the 
unloaded and the unbroken 
line the loaded impression. 


CURRENT OPINION 


For these reasons Doctor Harker is 
of opinion that the present rate of ero- 
sion is much higher than the average 
rate and that any calculation based 
upon it must greatly underestimate the 
duration of geological time. He does 
not ask his brethren in geology to con- 
cur in his conclusion; but he thinks 
they ought to suspend judgment in the 
matter, for it will be a misfortune if 
geology, so lately freed from one bond- 
age, should fall into another. Every 
one of the various geological processes 





THE CIVILIZED 


they are little wiser. An anatomist 
may be obtuse, like an artist. 

Thus does Doctor Muirhead Little, a 
high authority on the subject, discourse 
in the London Lancet on the disappear- 
ance of the normal foot among the 
civilized races of men. This disap- 
pearance, which he holds responsible 
for the presence of many mysterious 
and subtle ailments of the bodily or- 
ganism, has taken place slowly and 
with little suspicion of the truth among 
its victims. 


“In the normal foot, unaffected by 
boots, a straight line drawn through the 
middle line of the phalanges of the great 
toe and prolonged backwards passes 
through the middle of the heel—that is 
to say, the great toe is adducted (drawn 
towards the middle line of the body, not 
towards the middle line of the foot). ... 

“The foot has not only to support the 
weight of the body, but it has to act as 
a lever, as in running on tiptoes, or when 
in walking a push-off is given with the 
toe of the hinder foot. It has also to bear 
tremendous shocks in its capacity of buf- 
fer, as in jumping from a height. This 
important buffer action protects the great 
herve centers and the other important 
structures of the trunk and saves the 
knee and hip-joints from too severe 
strains. In addition to these important 
functions the normal foot of barefooted 
peoples has that of grasping. The native 
artisans of India, for instance, make 
great use of their toes to hold or steady 
their work, but boots and shoes have de- 
stroyed this function in most civilized 
adults. 

“The normal foot is said to have two 
arches, a longitudinal and a transverse 
one, which combined form a semi-vault. 
There is also a transverse arch formed 
by the heads of the metatarsal bones, 
which, however, disappears as soon as 
the weight of the body falls on the front 
of the foot. It is further worthy of note 
that, altho the normal great toe can be 
voluntarily adducted and abducted, there 
is only one small muscle that can effect 
the latter movement and that it acts at a 
great mechanical disadvantage. The fore 
part of the foot is very compressible. 
Hoffman, of St. Louis, who has studied 
the feet of a number of bare-footed 


which have been discussed of late years 
is controlled by conditions which cause 
its rate to be very variable. It is a clock 
which now hurries and now creeps or 
stands still and it can never be trusted 
as a timekeeper. In fact, according to 
this authority, the age of the earth can 
not be determined by any geological 
method at all. The truth if ever ascer- 
tained will have to be sought through 
some other science than geology. Re- 
cent developments in physics point the 
way to such knowledge. 


FOOT AMONG 


Philippinos and other half-savage peo- 
ples, gives a diagram which shows the 
degree of painless compression of which 
the foot of an adult who has never worn 
shoes is susceptible, and he shows how 
quickly the adducted great toe of the 
barefooted man can be brought into ab- 
duction or hallux valgus by wearing an 
ordinary boot.” 


Attention has been directed to the 
anatomy of the foot in consequence of 
the alarming increase in the maladies 
from which it suffers. They can all 
be traced t6 the modern shoe. The 
foot is not heir to these maladies, for 
the infant’s foot is as well-formed, its 
joints as mobile and its muscles as ac- 
tive as that of the bare-footed savage. 
Besides its original faults, the ordinary 
boot or shoe soon acquires others from 
use. The front part of the sole be- 
comes bent upward, and if the sole is 
a stout one this curve becomes so fixed 
that the plantar flexors of the toes, 
wasted from disuse, are not able to 
overcome it. This curve, called the 
“spring” by shoemakers, is often in- 
tentional, especially in heavy boots. 
One consequence is that the civilized 
man, in so-called walking, rocks, not 
walking at all. The bent sole of his 
shoe acts as a rocker. This is the more 
serious because of the enormous strain 
to which, without rocking, the foot is 
exposed normally: 


“Dr. Sampson, of Baltimore, has cal- 
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PEDAL STRAINS 


Diagram showing strain on the plantar liga- 
ments. W= weight of body. The angle C, A, 
B represents the arch 96°. 106 lbs. is transmitted 
along A, C, and 44 lbs. along A, B. The strain 
on the ligaments concentrated at the horizontal 
arrow = 230 Ibs. 














culated that supposing the body weight 
to be 150 pounds, the strain on the liga- 
ments, taking these as having their effect 


at a point one-sixth the distance from. 


the summit of the arch to the grougd, is 
equal to 230 pounds. As the arch yields 
and is flattened out, this strain increases 
enormously, until when the arch is almost 
touching the ground it would amount to 
17,475 pounds, or nearly eight tons. It 
should be much easier, therefore, to* hold 


GREAT 


PHYSICISTS ON THE NEW 
up the arch when it is only beginning to 
give way than when marked flat-foot has 
developed and the arch has well-nigh dis- 
appeared.” 


A narrow, tight-fitting shoe tending 
to a point, is not suitable for work. 
Neither is the foot of the man or the 
woman who does any hard work likely 
to retain a very high arch. Thus the 
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narrow tight shoe and the high-arched 
foot become marks of the 
do no manual labor and therefore signs 
of aristocratic 
his is the secret of the prevalence of 
the wrong kind of footwear, especially 
among girls who work, and the 
outlook for rational footwear and the 
return of the normal foot seems poor 
to the doctor. 


classes who 


origin or associations 


our 


REGIONS OF THE ATOM THAT HAVE YET.TO BE 


F THE lay mind could conceive the 
atom as a world of which perhaps 
only half has been explored, much 
help would be given to those who 
are striving to disseminate a knowl- 

edge of the state of the subject. There 
are regions of the atom, probably the 
most interesting of all, which baffle the 
wisdom and boldness of every explorer, 
affirms the famous experimental physi- 
cist, Sir J. J. Thomson. He points out 
in his recent Romanes lecture, issued 
by the university of Oxford, that the 
atomic theory has been vindicated, in- 
asmuch as we know about the existence 
of atoms. We know, too, that the 
atoms of the elements are all of one 
kind. We know that all atoms contain 
electrons — minute particles charged 
with electricity—and that there is but 
one kind of electron. 

To this Professor Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, in opening the discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Royal Society in 
London, added, as an illustration of the 
importance of the subject, that the work 
of the last twenty years in the newer 
development of physics had been prac- 














EXPERT IGNORANCE 

Here we have an illustration from a work on 
anatomy in which a human foot, deformed by 
shoes, is represented as a normal specimen. The 
picture is copied from the London Lancet on the 
authority’ of which the assertion that the foot 
is abnormal is made. 


EXPLORED 


tically all devoted directly or indirectly 
to the structure of the atom. In radio- 
activity, for instance, the transference 
of one atom into another could be 
followed. 

The passage of swift corpuscular ra- 
diation through matter is another sub- 
ject which attracts great attention. 
Most recently of all, it has been found 
practicable to study the effect produced 
by the passage of the X-rays through 
crystals and thus to determine the wave- 
lengths of the radiations comprising 
the X-rays and to throw considerable 
light on the structure of the atom. To 
quote from the report of the Society: 


“The atom of a fairly heavy element 
might be assumed to consist of a distribu- 
tion of negative charges or electrons, and 
a distribution of positive charges, the elec- 
tric forces holding the atom together. 
There might be movement of these forces, 
and consequently it was necessary to con- 
sider magnetic effects. One might sup- 
pose the atom to consist of positive elec- 
tricity uniformly distributed throughout 
a sphere, of which the diameter was 
comparable with that of the atom, the 
electrons being distributed in rings like 
the leaves of an onion. Such an atom 
was very convenient for mathematical 
purposes, and behaved in many ways as 
it might be expected to behave. It was 
possible for it to lose or gain an electron 
and thus to ,become positively or nega- 
tively electrified.” 


If the electrons were in motion, there 
must be a continual radiation of energy 
which would have an effect on the 
stability of the atom. If the positive 
or negative electrons were to be in 
motion, it would be impossible to have 
an atom permanently stable. There 
are certain facts which are left out of 
this conception of the atom. Thus it 
has been shown that if a beam of alpha 
particles, that is to say, of positively 
charged helium atoms, were passed 


_ through a thin film of matter, a few 


were scattered, most passed through 
but some were reflected. 

As certain phenomena cannot be ex- 
plained by this type of atom, Professor 
Rutherford modifies his conception so 
as to make the positive electricity small 
and concentrated and to have it sur- 


rounded by electrons in rings in one 
or more planes. An atom of atomic 
weight 200 might have a nucleus charge 
of one hundred units, surrounded by a 
hundred electrons to render it neutral. 
The scale of the nucleus would be 
excessively small compared with the 
sphere of action of the atom. “The 
constigution of the nucleus might be left 
as a problem to the next generation of 
physicists. It had, he thought, an ex- 
tremely minute positive charge, and 
also containéd electrons. It was nat- 
ural to suppose that hydrogen was 
one of the units and that helium was 
one of the units.” 

The constant difference between the 
number of electrons in the atom of one 
element and that in the atom of the ele- 
ment next in the series, to quote the 
observations of Sir J. J. Thomson, is 
strong evidence in favor of the view 
that the atoms of the consecutive ele- 
ments differ from each other by the 
addition of a primordial atom, which is 
apparently the atom of helium. The 
atomic weights of the elements show 
that in their formation a measurable 
change of mass has taken place, and 
the changes of energy involved must 
be enormous compared with those lib- 
erated in any chemical changes with 
which we are acquainted. The amount 
of energy necessary to break up an 
atom has a very 
important bearing 
on transmuting 
the elements by 


physical means. 
Sir J. J. Thom- 
son said, how- 


ever, that his own 
efforts to split up 
atoms, altho he 
had succeeded in 
detaching _ elec- 
trons, had _ not 
yielded any evi- 
dence he _ could 
regard as conclu- 
sive that by such 
means the atom 
of one element 
might be changed 
into an atom of a 
different kind. 





A RIGHT SHOE 


The under surface 
of a boot well shaped 
and correctly design- 
ed. 








CURRENT OPINION 


AN EXPLANATION OF AMERICAN INFERIORITY IN 


SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


AY we attribute the inferi- 

ority of scientific achieve- 

ment in the United States, 

as compared with Germany, 

France and Great Britain, 
to lack of opportunity rather than to 
less ability? The point is discussed 
somewhat elaborately in The Popular 
Science Monthly by Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, who points ofit that in con- 
sidering a question of this sort confu- 
sion is apt to arise from a failure to 
understand the difference between he- 
redity and environment. For example, 
Statistics indicate that nearly half of 
our leading scientific men have come 
from the professional classes. The son 
of a successful professional man is fifty 
times as likely to become a leading sci- 
entific man as a boy taken at random 
from the community. Data also_show 
that a boy born in Massachusefts or 
Connecticut has been fifty times as 
likely to become a scientific man as a 
boy born along the seaboard from 
Georgia to Louisiana. They show also 
that a boy is fifty times as likely to do 
scientific work as a girl. 

These great differences may properly 
be attributed to natural capacity in part 
and to opportunity in part. When it 
is asked how far the result is due to 
each of these factors, the question is 
in a sense ambiguous. It is like ask- 
ing whether the extension of a spiral 
spring is due to the spring or to the 
force applied. Some springs can not 
be extended a foot by any force. No 
spring can be extended without force. 
The result depends upon the relation 
between the constitution of the spring 
and the force applied’ If the 174 babies 
born in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
who became leading scientific men had 
been exchanged with babies born in the 
South, it seems probable that few or 
none of them would have become sci- 
entific men. It may also be the case 
that few or none of the babies from the 
South transplanted to New England 
would have become scientific men; but 
it is probabiy true that a nearly equal 
number of scientific men would have 
been reared in New England. 

If the stock of the southern states 
remains undiluted, it may, as_ social 
conditions change, produce even more 
scientific men per thousand of its popu- 
lation than New England has hitherto 
produced: 


“A Darwin born in China in 1809 could 
not have become a Darwin, nor could a 
Lincoln born here on the same day have 
become a Lincoln had there been no civil 
war. If the two infants had been ex- 
changed, there would have been no Dar- 
win in America and no Lincoln in Eng- 
land. Darwin was a member of a dis- 





tinguished family line possessing high 
natural ability and the advantages of op- 
portunity and wealth. Lincoln had no 
parental inheritance of ability or wealth; 
but he too had innate capacity and the 
opportunity of circumstance. If no in- 
fants had been born with the peculiar 
natural constitutions of Darwin and Lin- 
goln, men like them could not have been 
made by any social institutions; but none 
the less the work they did might have 
been accomplished by others and perhaps 
their fame would have been allotted to 
others. There may have been in Eng- 
land other family lines equal in natural 
ability to the Darwins and in this coun- 
try other individuals as well constituted 
as Lincoln, but undistinguished from lack 
of opportunity. It is still more probable 
that such conditions obtain in Russia and 
in China, in whose graveyards there may 
lie innumerable ‘mute inglorious’ Miltons, 
Lincolns and Darwins. : 

“The most exceptional ability may be 
suppressed by circumstances; but it can 
sometimes deal with them on equal or 
perhaps superior terms.” 


There may be a hundred thousand 
men and women having the natural 
and specific ability of the thousand in 
this country who have accomplished 
the best scientific work. On the other 
hand, the specific character of per- 
formance and degree of success are 
determined by family position and 
privilege as well as by physical he- 
redity. The son of a scientific man 
may on the average have the inherited 
ability which would make him under 
equally favorable circumstances twice 
or ten times or a hundred times as 
likely to do good scientific work as a 
boy taken at random from the com- 
munity. The degree of advantage 
should be determined. It surely exists, 
and the children of scientific men 
should be numerous and well cared for. 
But we can do even more to increase 
the number of scientific mén by proper 
selection. On the other hand, marriage 
chiefly determined by environment is 
an important factor in maintaining 
family lines. The often-quoted cases 
of the Jukes and Edwards families are 
more largely due to environment and 
to intermarriage within that environ- 
ment than to the persistence of the 
traits of one individual through several 
generations. 


“The mulattoes may be assumed to have 
a heredity midway between negroes and 
whites, but their social environment is 
that of the negroes, and their perform- 
ance corresponds with their social en- 
vironment rather than with their heredity. 
Illegitimate children have perhaps a he- 
redity as good as the average, but their 
performance falls far below the average. 
If performance were determined by he- 
redity alone there might be expected to be 
among our thousand leading scientific 


men some forty mulattoes and some forty 
of illegitimate birth, whereas there is 
probably not one of either class. 

“At nearly the same time Agassiz came 
from,abroad to Harvard and Briinnow 
to Michigan. We all know the list of 
distinguished naturalists trained under 
Agassiz—Brooks, Hyatt, Jordan, Lyman, 
Minot, Morse, Packard, Putnam, Scud- 
der, Shaler, Verrill, Whitman, Wilder 
and many more, directly and indirectly. 
From Michigan have come, as is not so 
well known, one-fourth of our most dis- 
tinguished astronomers, including Abbe, 
Campbell, Comstock, Curtis, Doolittle, 
Hall, Hussey, Klotz, Leuschner, Payne, 
Schaeberle, Watson and Woodward. Cer- 
tainly the coming of Agassiz and Briin- 
now was the real cause of greatly in- 
creased scientific productivity in America. 
Some, but not all, of those who worked 
under Agassiz would have become natu- 
ralists apart from his influence. The as- 
tronomers from Michigan must in the 
main be attributed to their environment. 
The men had the necessary ability, but if 
Briinnow had not gone to Michigan they 
would not have become astronomers; if 
they had gone to the University of Penn- 
sylvania they would have been more 
likely to have become physicians than 
astronomers; if they had not gone to a 
university they would not have become 
scientific men.” 


It would seem, therefore, in the light 
of a dispassionate study of the facts 
and the figures that we may attribute 
the inferiority of American scientific 
achievement compared with that of 
Europe to lack of opportunity rather 
than to lack of capacity. In Germany 
scientific research has been made by 
the university. In Great Britain, also, 
the universities have been potent, and, 
in addition, its leisure class has con- 
tributed greatly. Here, prior to 1876, 
we had no university in which research 
work was adequately encouraged, and 
we have had no amateurs comparable 
with those of Great Britain. Professor 
Pickering found that of the eighty- 
seven scientific men who were mem- 
bers of at least two scientific academies 
abroad, six’ were from America, seven- 
teen from Prussia, thirteen from Eng- 
land and twelve from France. Of the 
six Americans, three are astronomers 
—and astronomy is the only science in 
which thirty years ago the facilities for 
research work in this country were 
equal to those of the leading European 
nations. Of the remaining three, two 
have not been engaged in teaching and 
the third has been practically freed 
from teaching for his research work. 
We may hope that wien conditions be- 
come as favorable for other sciences 
as they have been for astronomy, the 
United States will assume the leader- 
ship in scientific productivity and 
achievement. 
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NEGLECT OF ENVIRONMENT 


EFFORT OF THE BIOMETRICIANS TO DISCREDIT 
MENDELIAN IDEAS OF HEREDITY 


HE controversy between the 
biometricians and the Men- 
delians has now attained such 
violence that in the opinion of 
some scientists the whole sub- 

ject of heredity is hopelessly obscured. 
This is the real explanation of the pres- 
ent tendency to suspect all that goes 
by the name of eugenics. Professor 
William Bateson has gone so far as to 
doubt the wisdom of many medical 
“reforms” based upon this new science. 
In the words of Doctor Charles Walk- 
er, who writes in Science Progress 
(London), there ought to be no neces- 
sity to doubt the facts put forward by 
either party to the controversy between 
biometricians and Mendelians, nor does 
he see that the facts contradict each 
other necessarily. The Mendelians are 
dealing with the individual, he tells us, 
while the biometricians are dealing 
with the race. The Mendelians record 
facts connected with the transmission 
of particular and chosen characters 
which are easily observed from indi- 
vidual to individual. They show how 
these particular characters behave in 
the offspring when individuals differing 
with regard to them are crossed. The 
biometricians, on the other hand, deal 
with the behavior of chosen characters 


Oa 


in a large number of individyals in suc- 
cessive generations. They 
what extent on the average the charac- 
ters of the parents are inherited by the 
offspring and how the average standard 
of a character may vary in a race. 


show to 


“In following the behavior of what are 
really small, more or less individual dif- 
ferences, the Mendelian school have ap- 
parently so lost sight of the bulk of the 
characters in the organisms they have 
studied, that these comparatively slight 
differences are treated by them as tho 
they were the only characters that exist. 


A very little consideration will show 
what a mistake this is. Take the whole 
of the characters of man. I will not 


trouble to deal even briefly with those 
which he possesses in common with other 
animals lower in the scale than mammals, 


tho they are numerous enough to fill 
volumes. Among the characters pos- 


sessed by man in common with all other 
mammals but not by other vertebrates 
are the special modification which pro- 
vides for the feeding of the young after 
birth; hairs upon the skin; sweat and 
sebaceous glands; a peculiar formation of 
the skull, skeleton generally, and brain; 
a particular form of red-blood corpuscle; 
and the separation of the body cavity into 
two large compartments by the dia- 
phragm which provides an addition to the 
breathing mechanism not found in other 
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THE ABOVE PEDIGREE SHOWS THE TRANSMISSION 
AND 
, Of her children, No. 2, an engine-driver, was ‘‘a man 
of violent temper who smashed things on a wholesale scale at home. 
that he was going to heaven on the footplate of an engine.” 


IMMORALITY, 


No. 1, the grandmother, was immoral. 


BF 13 14 


OF INSANITY, 


VIOLENT TEMPER 
He died with the delusion 
No. 3 was also a man with a 


violent temper, dangerous to himself and others, who eventually died from general paralysis. 
The daughter, No. 4, was criminally immoral; she had an illegitimate child, but no children by 


her marriage. The children of No. 3 are as 


follows: 


Nos. 5 and 6, both men with violent 


tempers, drunken and immoral; No. 7, a daughter, criminally immoral, who eventually was de- 


tained in Bethlehem for a period. 


No. 8 is a woman with a very violent temper, smashes things, 


and has attacked her husband with a poker, etc.; has tried to commit suicide by poison and 


once by hanging; gushes to every man, but repels her husband. 
The husband is a healthy, robust man, who comes from a good healthy 
The children were five in number; two survive (Nos. 11 and 14), and these fortunately 
they are healthy, robust and energetic. 


mad, or bad, or both?” 
stock. 
resemble the father: 


The husband asks, “Is she 


The first-born, No. 10, was a boy 


resembling his mother; he was nervous, reserved, lacked mental energy, and was prone to 
somnambulism and night-terrors, which existed in his mother’s family; he died under an opera- 


tion at the age of 12. 


No. 12 was the image of his father, but died from measles when 10 


months old. No. 13 was nervous and resembled his mother: at 19 months he died from whoop- 


ing-cough. W-: 





are indebted to London Science Progress for the cut and the lines under it. 





the 
relations of man, the existing higher apes. 


animals. I must pass on to nearest 


When we consider 
mon to man the chimpanzee or 
gorilla, we tind that the resemblances ex- 
tend to the bulk of even minute details. 
Compared with the points of resemblance 
the points -of difference are small and 
very few. The differences between the dif- 
ferent races of men are smaller and fewer. 
To me, therefore, it appears perfectly clear 
that the overwhelming bulk of the char- 
acters inherited by each individual is de- 
rived from very remote and prehuman 


the characters com- 


and 


ancestors. The differences which con- 
stitute the characters studied by the 
Mendelians are almost as nothing when 


the characters 
which are common to all the members 
of the race. But characters com- 
men to all individuals obviously cannot 
be transmitted alternatively. They are al- 
ways present. It is therefore evident that 
the characters that are inherited in the 
Mendelian ma:ner are really slight addi- 
tions to or subtractions from characters 
already present. If we choose even the 
largest of such differences, albinism for 
instance, it is clear that this is compara- 
tively a small difference. Pigment is not 
entirely absent from the organism, it is 
absent only from certain parts and in 
most cases is not quite absent even from 
them.” 


considered in relation to 


these 


Where the real difficulty to the out- 
sider interested in heredity comes in, 
according to Doctor Walker, is that 
the Mendelians treat all characters as 
unit characters which do not blend at 
all in the offspring. A father with a 
certain definite character has offspring 
by a mother who has the opposite 
(technically, the allelomorph) of this 
character, including in “opposite” the 
presence or absence of a character. 
The immediate offspring will show 
one or the other of this pair of charac- 
ters. In the next generation indi- 
viduals will appear in which one or 
the other character will be produced 
to the exclusion of the opposite, and in 
these the characters extracted from the 
cross will behave more or less as pure 
characters and breed true. 

This is Mendelian or alternative in- 
heritance. Now, it is quite obvious 
that the bulk of the characters in any 
individual are not inherited in an al- 
ternative manner. Whether they orig- 
inated in the remote past from charac- 
ters that were Mendelian is beside the 
question. They certainly are not so 
now. 

The discussion has strengthened that 
distrust of the laws based on “eugenics” 
which was expressed by Doctor William 
Bateson at a medical congress some 
years-ago. Doctor Karl Pearson has 
pointed out the unexpected results of 
statistical and biometrical investiga- 
tions in discrediting some theories ot 
heredity. 
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WHY THE COURTSHIP OF MAN IS DIFFERENT FROM THAT 
OF THE LOWER ANIMALS 


UCH has been written in 

recent years to indicate a 

correspondence between the 

courtship practised by man 

and the courtship to which 
the lower animals addict themselves. 
Owing to a misinterpretation of pas- 
sages in Darwin, some modern thinkers 
have derived an idea that the instinct 
of courtship in man and the same in- 
stinct in the lower animals have points 
of identification. These notions are 
not only erroneous, according to Sir 
Ray Lankester, whose paper on the 
subject we find in the London Tele- 
graph, but they tend to spread a mis- 
conception of some of the fundamental 
truths of evolution. Altho man, he 
declares, shares in common with all 
other animals the ultimate impulse to 
courtship, namely mate-hunger, it 
would be a mistake to infer that he 
has mechanically inherited from ani- 
mal ancestors, as they do, those meth- 
ods of attracting and endeavoring to 
fascinate the female such as the use 
of gay costume, dancing and posing, 
beautiful singing, sweet perfume and 
gentle caresses which, at various phases 
of his development, he has practised. 
‘True, these methods are also practised 
by a variety of animals; but not by 
man’s immediate ape-like ancestors. 
None of these means of courtship’ are 
inherited instincts or structures in man 
as they are in animals. All have been 
arrived at and devised by man afresh, 
as the result of taking thought: 


“In the latest advance of civilization 
some of them have been to a large extent 
either discarded or, curiously enough, 
handed over to the female sex. It is the 
woman now who endeavors to captivate 
the man by a display of brave colors, 
clothes, plumes, and jewelry, and by ex- 
quisite dancing and gesture. Not so long 
ago both sexes of man practised such 
display, but in earliest times only the 
male, the woman being allowed to sport 
a discarded rag or a broken old necklace 
if she were very satisfactory and sub- 
missive in her general conduct!” 


Professor Lankester explains how 
this contrast of “instinct” with “thought, 
knowledge, reason and will’ must, as 
it seems to him, be regarded. There 
are three great steps in the gradual 
evolution of the mind. The first is 
the slow formation of transmissible 
mechanisms of the mind characterizing 
different species of animals. These 
mechanisms act automatically: 


“Later, and added to these inherited 
mechanisms—often interfering with them 
and putting an end to them—are the 
mechanisms of the second step. These 
are mechanisms arising from individual 
experience: they depend on memory— 
the inscription on ‘the tablets of the 
mind,’ of the experience that this follows 





that. They control movement and action, 
usurping the privilege of the previously 
omnipotent inherited mechanisms o1 in- 
stincts. This second step in the develop- 
ment of mind requires an excessive quan- 
tity of brain-cells. It only makes its ap- 
pearance at all in animals with large 
brains, and reaches a far greater develop- 
ment in man even than in the apes, his 
brain being from twice to three times the 
size of that of the largest living ape. 
This use of memory and individual ex- 
perience—instead cf an inherited mechan- 
ism, which is the same in every member 
of the species—is obviously a great ad- 
vantage in the struggle for existence. 
There are traces of it in some of the 
cuttlefish and insects, but even in the 
fishes and reptiles among living verte- 
brates it is of small account, and the 
small brain carries on its work by good, 
sound, inherited mechanisms or instincts; 
but learns nothing, comprehends nothing ! 
In the birds we see a litthe—a very little 
—more capacity for ‘learning by individ- 
ual experience,’ and it is only in the larger 
and later mammals that educability, or the 
power of learning by individual experi- 
ence, becomes of serious importance.” 


All the larger animals—horse, cattle, 
sheep, rhinoceros— have acquired an 
enormous increase in the size of their 
brains—as much as six or eight times 
the volume of that of their extinct an- 
cestors whose bones and brain cavities 
we find fossilized in the ancient strata. 
Man has by far the biggest brain of 
all these animals and has a unique de- 
gree of educability, together with the 
fewest instincts or inborn hereditary 
mechanisms among animals. He has 
practically to learn by individual ex- 
perience—and therefore in the form 
best suited to individual requirements 
—a host of most important actions and 
behaviors which even monkeys and 
dogs and sheep never have to “learn” 
but proceed to put in practice as soon 
as they are born, or at any rate with- 
out any preliminary period of experi- 
ment and effort. Man is the only 
truly “educable” animal. In _ conse- 
quence of his large brain and _ its 
roomy memory he can be and is—even 
when a savage — educated. Monkeys 
and dogs have only small educability as 
compared with man, tho more than 
reptiles or fishes have. Man’s mind, 
therefore, is in this essential feature of 
it very different from that of other 
animals. 


“The third step in the development of 
mind is the arrival (for one can call it 
by no other term) of that condition which 
we call ‘consciousness’—the power of say- 
ing to oneself ‘I am I,’ and of looking 
on as a detached existence not only at 
other existences but at one’s own mental 
processes, feelings and movements. With 
it comes thought, knowledge, reason and 
will. We may speak of consciousness as 
invading or spreading gradually over the 





territory of mind. All the three steps of 
the growth of mind which I have distin- 
guished can be seen following one on the 
other in the growth of a’ human child 
from infancy to adolescene. The second 
step—the development of individual mech- 
ani ms due to memory—is not in most 
animals, and not entirely in man, per- 
vaded by or ‘within the area of’ con- 
sciousness. Memory is at first ‘uncon- 
scious memory, and there still remains 
in men a capacity for forming ‘memory’ 
which never (or in some matters only ex- 
ceptionally) becomes illuminated by con- 
sciousness. Apparently the inherited mech- 
anism which we call ‘instincts’ are never 
within the reach of consciousness, tho, 
of course, the actions determined by them 
are. It is a difficult matter to decide how 
far the memory of apes, dogs and such 
animals nearest to man is conscious mem- 
ory. Probably very little. But it is only 
when memory, as well as the impression 
of the moment, is pervaded by conscious- 
ness that reflection and reason and action 
dependent on reason is possible.” 


Hence it is that man in all the pro- 
cedure of courtship stands apart from 
other animals. Even the Australian 
has not only an educabie brain but a 
more or less conscious memory. He 
seems to be permanently in this re- 
spect in the condition of an ordinary 
European child about five years old 
Gradually in the course of the develop- 
ment both of increased educability and 
of more and more efficient and serv- 
iceable education, man has first aban- 
doned by slow degrees his violent an- 
cestral methods of procuring a mate 
and has, as the results of observation 
and reflection, taken to courtship by 
persuasion and fascination: 


“The Australian blackfellows chant and 
dance with rhythmic precision and a 
certain kind of melancholy cadence, but 
they never attempt to fascinate the other 
sex by the use of the voice (nor, so far 
as is known, in any other way), and, in- 
deed, there is a vast interval between their 
vocal performances and the love-songs 
of modern civilized races. Man has not 
inherited singing from his animal an- 
cestry, but has reinvented it for himself. 
His real knowledge and command of 
‘music’ is actually a novelty which has 
sprung into existence within the last few 
hundred years... . 

“And at last, in his later development 
in civilized lands, he has abandoned the 
more obvious arts of courtship and has 
taken to decorating his woman-kind in- 
stead of himself. He has made woman 
take over the habit of courtship by the 
fascination of color and pose whilst he 
looks on in somber clothing with thought- 
ful reserve. He does not any longer even 
rely on his strength cr skill in fighting 
in order to scatter his rivals, but uses the 
appeal by word to the sympathy of the 
desired mate and the fascination which 
the power, given either by superior in- 
tellectual quality or by accumulated 
wealth, have for her.” 
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THE MORAL WORTH OF TWO KINDS OF JUSTICE IN 


THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 


E AMERICANS do not 

exhibit the philosophical 

temper of arbiters or we 

would see that the Euro- 

pean war is essentially a 
conflict between two types of justice, 
static and creative. These are irre- 
concilable in so far as nothing can be 
expected to placate Germany but some 
concession to her sense of natural jus- 
tice, while nothing can placate Eng- 
land except a recognition of her prin- 
ciple of legalism. In other words, 
England stands now for preservation of 
the status quo among nations, whereas 
Germany stands for a new deal on the 
basis of energy and merit. But we 
ought to see that there may be equiva- 
lent moral worth on each side. 

Such is the contention of John Crowe 
Ransom in the Yale Review. Mr. Ran- 
som was a Rhodes scholar from Ten- 
nessee, attending Oxford in 1910-13, 
and he is now in the English depart- 
ment at Vanderbilt University. His 
article, “The Question of Justice,” is 
notable and searching. 

The justice of the opposing claims is 
the fundamental question when the 
issue comes to a head. And for two 
different types of justice approved by 
the human conscience in regulating dis- 
tribution of disputed properties and de- 
termining what is rightful ownership, 
Mr. Ransom goes to Aristotle and 
Plato. Aristotle’s justice sought to dis- 
tribute new goods among people in the 
ratio of their present holdings, and, in 
case of violent expropriation, to restore 
the old status. Thus the function of 
law was always to defend existing titles 
and champion the existing order of so- 
ciety. Plato’s justice, for an ideal re- 
public, sought to give to each man in 
the proportion that his strength and 
effort merit, continually wiping out the 
old distribution and creating rights and 
titles anew as the generations pass. 
This type of creative justice goes back 
of the present distribution of property 
and declares that ownership goes with 
use and need, not with priority of 
possession. , 

Under the laws of property the com- 
munity organizes to relieve the indi- 
vidual of the responsibility of safe- 
guarding his goods. Under a consti- 
tutional régime 10 man’s property can 
be so extravagant that the law will not 
defend him to the last. Constitutions 
do not change as fast as the balance 





We 


of merit shifts among actual men. 


are familiar with the acute consciences 


of our generation calling for a justice 
that is not synonymous with legality. 
An income-tax, for example, seeks to 
bring about a new distribution in favor 
of the poor, the exact opposite of the 
Aristotelian justice of protecting all 
classes in what they possess. So that, 
while static justice is logical and mor- 
ally defensible as the means of organiz- 
ing a coherent society, creative justice 
is necessary and morally defensible as 
a means of relieving a distribution of 
property that gets further and further 
away from that which is representative 
of merit. 

These principles Mr. Ransom applies 
to the questions in the present interna- 
tional war. They involve “a pretty 
problem in ethics; by no means a prob- 
lem with one answer, as is generally 
represented to the discredit of Ger- 
many.” Moreover, it is a problem that 
is always with us in point of fact. 


“The Germans are for a new distribu- 
tion of territory because, under the pres- 
ent distribution, their genius and enter- 
prize are hindered from getting their due 
return. But the present distribution is 
hallowed by international law, which may 
not stand for much compulsion upon the 
parties that subscribe to it, but which 
certainly is fortified by the highest public 
opinion that passes upon international 
subjects. .. 

“The economic object of a society of 
nations is, of course, to reduce the drain 
of armaments and warfare with the least 
possible interference to the free competi- 
tion of the nations. But the primary con- 
dition of such a society, without which it 
can never be organized, is the definition 
of property rights. Here again, it appears 
that the status quo has to be accepted as 
the basis of agreement, and guaranteed 
as the standard of what a fair distribution 
is—the standard to which justice must 
look in settling disputes, whether it be 
the justice of courts and police, as the 
pacifists confidently expect, or only the 
justice that works in the consciences: of 
the citizens of the world, which is the 
present limitation of its sphere. The time 
will come, however, as it comes in the 
private relations of individuals, when this 
constitutional order, the basis of peace, 
to whose defense enlightened citizens are 
committed, appears to establish. the un- 
worthy in perpetual power, where merit 
and energy cannot disposses them. 

“The time has already come, says Ger- 
many. If ever a nation, by virtue of con- 
structive vision and heroic capacity for 


taking pains, deserved for herself a larg 
place in the sun, it is Germany, 
under the system within the limits of 

Texas. On the face of things there is 
injustice somewhere, that she cannot tak« 
her obvious place as a holder and user 
of territory. Germany thus strikes to get 
that which creative justice awards her.” 


contine 


Imperial aspirations of a nation are 
not devoid of virtue, according to Mr. 
Ransom. He thinks that Germany 
needs an enterprize other than intro- 
spection. 


“The German Empire has yet been able 
to look only inward. But this is distinctly 
hurtful to an enterprizing and somewhat 
neurotic people; it tends to hysteria. Eng- 
land, too, is a crowded country, even 
more so than Germany; but the English 
are an impassive race, and it takes some- 
thing to get on their nerves. Aside from 
that, who can say how much the imperial 
outlet is worth to the sanity and good 
temper of Englishmen? A good deal to 
young Oxford, I think.” 


Furthermore, Mr. Ransom reminds 
us that history testifies to many an 
honored precedent for Germany’s war: 


“The sluggish peace of the status quo 
has been broken often enough before the 
expanding need of nations, and no stain 
attached to the act. Arrangements, forti- 
fied by written contract or only by silent 
consent, become more and more obsolete; 
finally we reach a critical point beyond 
which it may well seem criminal to re- 
spect them further; then agreements be- 
come scrap-paper. In our recent contro- 
versy with England over the Panama 
tolls, whatever may have been the static 
justice, the paper-rights, the legality of 
our case, we had indubitably a strong 
case in morals. For our treaty obliga- 
tions to England reflected our relations 
with that country at a time when we were 
weak, when England threatened us in the 
canal district, when a contract on equal 
terms represented the interests of both 
parties; but they became too obsolete 
when, independent of any treaty advan- 
tage, we outgrew the state of weakness 
and acquired a supreme position on this 
continent; then it was no longer just, in 
the primary sense, that we bind ourselves 
longer.” 


England’s morals, however, do not 
suffer from the strength of Germany’s 
case in the present war, as Mr. Ran- 
som analyzes the situation. England 
has the same right to go to war in 
defense of titles that Germany has to 
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go to war in pursuit of them. When 
Germany says to her, “You have more 
territory than you are entitled to, more 
than you could hold if you were not 
protected by the sentiment of interna- 
tional law,” England replies, “I am 
prepared to defend my own; come and 
take from me if you can.” But the 
quarrel is not so simple as that. 


“It may be that the colonies on which 
Germany has set covetous eyes are those 
of France and Belgium and Portugal, 
where she can make her best point as to 
the iniquity of the static system. Here 
she can claim that the legitimate pur- 
poses of colonies are not being carried 
out, as homes for the surplus citizenship 
of the mother country; that their useful- 
ness is only as so much wealth to be ex- 
ploited; that they answer neither to the 
need nor to the strength of their holders, 
and in nature would fall quickly to the 
German Empire. So much can hardly be 
said of England’s colonies. Then Ger- 
many’s war does not concern England 
immediately; and Germany asks bitterly, 
‘What right has England to interfere in 
this war at all?’ English apologists 
answer that England goes to the relief of 
weaker nations in distress. They are en- 
dangered in the possession of their prop- 
erties, and England disregards her own 
interests and joins them in the name of 
legal justice. It does not matter how 
well they deserve their properties; for 
England is committed to the furtherance 
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of static justice, which never looks back 
of existing titles. 

“On this argument, England joins the 
fight for a society of nations, conducted 
on the definite principle of perpetuating 
territorial possessions. This is not that 
highest philosophical attitude of neutrality 
that was so much in demand; but let us 
remember that her proximity to the con- 
flict makes the attitude of neutrality mor- 
ally, if not physically, next to impossible. 
The bare fact is, England fights for static 
justice; a cause as valid as the German 
principle of creative justice. Nor need 
we question the sincerity with whict Eng- 
land professes this motive. It is ‘1seless 


to sneer at the suddenness of England’s’ 


conversion, when we recall the teachings 
of English history; or to point out how 
closely this zeal for the status quo ac- 
cords with the private interest of the na- 
tion that has by long odds the heaviest 
holdings of all. The sneer-philosophy 
which suspects every moral movement is 
as incompetent here as elsewhere; it is 
always the fruit of a superficial acquaint- 
ance with human nature.” 


Apart from all selfish interests, then, 
England fights for the status quo, con- 
ceiving that as the constitutional basis 
for a society of nations and impressed 
with the overwhelming necessity of 
such a society. The first duty of men 
and nations, Englishmen say, is to get 
an ordered society — it matters not so 
much on what basis—and prosecute as 








criminal anyone who tries to break it 
down. They identify their movement 
quite properly with all the socializing, 
civilizing tendencies of mankind. In 
Mr. Ransom’s opinion, the hope that 
the United States might have helped to 
reconcile the parties of static and crea- 
tive justice was lost because we blindly 
committed ourselves to the party of 
static justice at the outset, salving our 
consciences with sugar-coated senti- 
ment, resorting to epithets to prove our 
own righteousness, and making a con- 
venient scapegoat of something we call 
“militarism.” -He concludes: 


“The conflict between static and creative 
justice has generally been the heroic, epi- 
cal theme of history; and there is little 
prospect of any early settlement. We 
may choose sides as we like, by reascn 
of inherited bias, or of training, or of 
the sheer compulsion that we feel to 
take and keep a side. But as philosophers 
and ultimate appraisers, we are confronted 
with two alternatives, and one is as le- 
gitimate as the other. They are opposing 
facts, and neither will prove so accom- 
modating as to step out of our sight be- 
cause it is our pleasure to regard but 
one alone. 

“England carries one flag, and Germany 
the other. Either standard is a worthy 
one; and when the two advance against 
each other, we but witness another act 
in the perennial human tragedy.” 


REACTION AGAINST AMERICA’S BONDAGE TO THE 


HE WAR has brought a rude 
awakening in academic quar- 
ters to the spell cast over 
American universities by the 
specialism, ,materialism and 
militarism of modern Germany. A 
doctorate from a German university 
has been considered a well-nigh indis- 
pensable preparation for a university 
position in this country during the past 
fifty years. This scholarship, “made 
in Germany,” we now are told, has not 
been ripened in the warm, brooding at- 
mosphere of a humane and humanizing 
culture, but appears as “a standardized 
erudition intent on accumulation of 
mere facts, tested by cubic measure, 
sought for ends of efficiency, fitted to 
help man as a mechanism, and imbued 
with a vast conceit of knowledge.” 
Admitting freely our debt to German 
ideals of study and new methods of 
laboratory work, Dr. Joseph H. Crook- 
er, of Boston, points out in sharp de- 
tail a number of reasons for serious 
concern in the fact that susceptible stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities 
are constantly under the training of 
men who have been thoroly German- 
ized and to a decided degree de-Ameri- 
canized. The harmful results are de- 


scribed by this well-known Unitarian 
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minister and author of “Religious Free- 
dom in Education” in the. Hibbert 
Journal. First, Dr. Crooker notes that 
our academic life has been too exclu- 
sively in bondage to one type of narrow 
specialists. 


“German scientists and scholars are in 
many respects great, but narrow, special- 
ists. As a rule the German investigator 
exhausts a narrow field; he digs deep; 
he studies long and intently; he gathers 
a vast mass of facts. But too often he 
does not bring his topic into a world- 
horizon. He does not see it in its wide 
human relations. He has little skill in 
separating essentials from non-essentials. 
He seldom sees the human and spiritual 
forces operative in these masses of facts. 
In other words, the result is not culture, 
but mere information. We have, there- 
fore, fallen into bondage to a deadening 
uniformity that generally lacks inspira- 
tion. There is laboratory efficiency, but 
not cultural refinement or human effect- 
iveness on a high spiritual plane. We 
have been injured in two ways: (1) by 
the limitations of the narrow specializa- 
tion itself, and (2) by the abnormal sub- 
jection to one type of intellectual life, 
which is not itself the highest.” 


By way of enforcing this contention, 
Dr. Crooker regretfully cites the notice- 
able absence of the old-time college 





professor with broad human instincts, 
courtesy that radiates sunshine, ex- 
quisite culture and gracious personality. 
“His successor knows more facts; but 
counting the leaves on a tree, or the 
number of times a phrase is used in 
Homer, is not culture. Much of the 
work required in these days for a doc- 
torate neither refines nor makes wise. 
And laboratory work, as such, no more 
spiritualizes the student than sawing 
wood or making hay. The old-time 
professor was, in many vital respects, a 
more valuable instructor of young men 
and women. He had more to give to 
young souls that has permanent and 
superior life-value.” Another fact 
akin to this is the dearth of spiritual 
products by teachers or graduates. 
The narrow specialism has smothered 
American genius. There are great 
economic wonders in abundance, but 
spiritual triumphs are not so evident. 
A second group of unfortunate re- 
sults of German influence appear in 
changes of spirit and ideals unfriendly 
to our best traditions. Dr. Crooker re- 
marks that the American ideal of wom- 
anhood has often deteriorated among 
our German-trained professors. In 
particular the aggressive conceit of 
knowledge characteristic of Germany 























has a baleful influence upon the spirit 
of learning, since true culture is mod- 
est, humble, reticent. Says Dr. Crooker: 
“When, with one accord, the leading 
university professors of the Fatherland 
—divines, historians, scientists — pas- 
sionately declare that, as the supremely 
great intellectual leaders of the human 
race, they have a divine right to con- 
quer other nations and inject their ‘cul- 
ture’ at the point of the bayonet, all 
means to this end, however drastic, be- 
ing justifiable, we hold our breath, rub 
our eyes, and feel stunned by one of the 
most repulsive phases of conduct in this 
most horrible of all wars.” But such 
a pitéful exhibition of boundless uni- 
versity egotism might have been fore- 
seen, observes Dr. Crooker, because “the 
moral product of abnormal conceit is 
inordinate hate—both have a common 
rootage in base selfishness.” To bring 
home to our institutions of learning 
such a spirit even in milder form is 
harmful. Another almost inescapable 
influence arises from the saturation of 
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Germany with the ideals of a militant 
aristocracy diametrically opposed to all 
the ideals which are most character- 
istically American. The young teach- 
er-student may not come home to 
America a disloyal citizen; concludes 
Dr. Crooker, but he has his doubts 
about republican institutions. 

Lastly this writer considers that one 
of the most unfortunate results of our 
captivity to Germany is the contempt 
of the Church and the indifference to 
religion which are now so general in 
the faculties of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Not all of this is chargeable 
to Germany. 


“But in hundreds of cases, when young 
men, interested in religious matters, have 
gone there to study, they have turned 
their back upon the Church as soon as 
they returned. This result is so common 
that no proof is needed to make clear the 
cxtent or the cause of the change. Scores 
upon scores have come back every year 
destitute of the faith with which they 
left our country, while practically none 
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return with more religious enthusiasm 
than they had when they went abroad. 
Probably a considerable percentage of the 
members of our college faculties have a 
slight connection with some church, 
through the wife, the children, or the 
subscription paper. But regular attend- 
ance at any church or vital interest in 
religious work is rare among our college 
teachers who have been long educated in 
Germany. They do not indulge in at- 
tacks upon religion, but it is as much 
apart from their lives as witchcraft or 
astrology.” 

With the end of the war our cap- 
tivity to Germany will come to an end, 
predicts Dr. Crooker. We shall not 
cease to appreciate the Germans, but 
our future estimate will be more dis- 
criminating. 

“America,” insists Dr. Crooker, “must 
stand for cosmopolitan culture, gra- 
cious in its modesty; for ethical states- 
manship with respect for the Golden 
Rule; and for a civilization that meas- 
ures its efficiency by spiritual stand- 
ards.” 


THE MYSTICISM OF MUSIC AS THE MYSTERY 


F, IN the confusion wrought by 

materialistic science, God were 

about to vanish from our sight, 

declared in substance Richard 

Wagner, He has left us_ that 
eternal memorial of Himself, our 
music, which is the living God in our 
bosoms. 

This exalted sentiment among others 
from the great masters of music, and 
the rhythmically mystical trend of his 
own mind, inspired the late Dr. R. 
Heber Newton to write before his 
death two essays on “The Mysticism 
of Music,” now published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. In these essays the 
author considers the art of music from 
its intellectual and scientific as well as 
from its emotional basis. Music is to 
him the highest symbol of cosmic truth, 
beauty and attainment. He sees in the 
ideals of music the ideas of love, the 
mystical conception of Christianity. 
He writes that 


“Our modern world is not more dis- 
tinctively the age of science than it is the 
age of music. Perhaps the truths which 
science has been sent to give to men, 
blurring traditional faith, denying much 
of the theology of the priests and doctors, 
may find their corrective in the truths 
which music has been sent to teach, re- 
flecting the theology of the mystics. Cer- 
tainly no narrow, dogmatic, ecclesiastical 
theology is to be looked for from music. 
You will never extricate the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Westminster Confession 
from Beethoven. You may, however, find 
in music the poetic philosophy which is 
at the core of the Nicene Creed—the 
spirit, not the letter of that Creed. What 
Protestart would know that Liszt was a 
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Roman Catholic? ... ‘Its Sacred Secu- 
larity, —that is the secret of music. Re- 
strained by the timid hands of the 
ecclesiastics within the temple, shut up to 
canticle, oratorio and mass, music burst 
forth, poured itself into the life of the 
world, and lo! the cantata and symphony 
grow so serious, so earnest, that the 
feelings awakened in listening to them 
are indistinguishable from the feelings 
aroused in the church; and now even 
the opera is seen to be growing so mystic 
as to make a stage scene hush the soul 
with awe. Here is the broad thought 
known to all who love music intelligently, 
that it expresses outside the church the 
principles of the highest religion and 
morality as they influence the sentiments 
and actions of men.” 


Music, as we know it, says Dr. New- 
ton, is the art of the age of knowledge. 
But it is a science as well as an art. 
Its contents are ideas and it deals with 
thoughts as much as with feelings. In 
this connection he quotes Wagner, who 
says: “In Beethoven’s music the world 
explains itself as definitely to every 
consciousness as the most profound 
philosophy could explain it to a thinker 
well versed in the most abstract con- 
ceptions. In music the idea of the 
world manifests itself.” 

Dr. Newton finds that nature, which 
provides perfect types of form and 
color, gives only hints of music. Man 
evolves music from his own nature. It 
is distinctly the human art. It comes 
forth in the awakening of the self-con- 
sciousness of man, and music expresses 
that self-consciousness as man con- 
fronts the mystery of the universe only 
to find a deeper mystery within himself. 





In contrast with the physical science of 
our age, which concerns itself wholly 
with the physical universe, the art of 
our age—music—concerns itself with 
the metaphysical universe, having in 
this the authority of philosophy and 
poetry. The author finds in this great 
fact a whole theology in a nutshell. No 
man ever doubts God or immortality 
who trusts the intuition of his own na- 
ture or relies on the affirmations of his 
own consciousness. If he is not able 
to have such intuitions and affirmations 
let him trust the consciousness of the 
masters of music, since they are at one 
with the masters of philosophy and 
poetry. Music extinguishes the phe- 
nomenal world as the sun extinguishes 
a lamp and brings into man’s conscious- 
ness the Heaven world, the world of 
pure mind. 

The truth of this last statement is 
vividly illustrated in the deafness of 
Beethoven. Sitting before his piano 
and playing upon it, he could not hear 
a sound. Yet tender melodies and mar- 
velous harmonies poured forth from 
his fingers; not as the result of com- 
positions, but as the transcripts of the 
music which the deaf man heard some- 
where. “Heard,” emphasizes the writ- 
er, “for this music was heard with a 
most real hearing, as Beethoven him- 
self tells us. Ponder this fact for a 
moment quietly and it will be seen 
that music reveals the reality of the 
spirit; not merely of my spirit or of 
your spirit, but of the Spirit ‘writ 
large.’ ” 

Of this spirit realm the melodies most 
enrapturing and the harmonies most 
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heavenly that we hear in the great 
symphonies are but faint echoes, we are 
told, thrown upon the audible world. 
As the masters who have passed within 
this mystic sphere tell us, in such rapt 
experiences they do not compose, they 
listen; they do not invent, they copy; 
their noblest works are the memories 
of these strains which no ear can hear. 

Vague is the thought that music con- 
veys, but in this vagueness lies music’s 
great power. The greatest thoughts 
are thoughts too deep for words. The 
greater the thought the intenser the 
feeling which it generates—the more 
surely does it pass out of the intellect 
into the heart, cease to be a mere 
thought and become a mental and 
spiritual apprehension deeper than all 
conscious thinking. In thus accom- 
plishing his task the musician becomes 
the fit theologian of the age. 

“If,” says Dr. Newton in his second 
essay, entitled “The Christian Mysti- 
cism of Music,” “we should feel con- 
strained to close our Bibles and wander 
from the church, we should still find a 
theology in music, and that theology the 
underlying theology of all noble reli- 
gion—Theism. ‘Holy Music’ reveals to 
us the thought, the conviction, the faith 
of God, the Immanent Life of nature, 
the spirit indwelling in man. Is there 
anything more suggested by music 
than this pure Theism? Unquestion- 
ably there is. Nothing less, indeed, 
than true Christian Theism; not only 
the idea of the world, but the distinctly 
Christian idea of the world. . . . Mod- 
eri music is the child of Christianity. 
It; was born in the church. Its cradle 
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was upon the altar. Its first cry was 
a mass.” 

But the author is careful to remind 
us that this conception of music is 
to be found only in the vital thoughts 
of the Christian creed as understood by 
the mystics. 

We are told that music is not only 
a science as well as an art, but we find 
hinted to us in the secret of music that 
all laws are correlated. The law of one 
sphere proves to be the law of other 
spheres. The men in whom the various 
powers of life blend know that all 
spheres of life are concentric, that the 
laws of our world are the laws of all 
worlds. 

This universal mystery of law finds 
its highest terms in the art of music. 
In the secret of music we hold the key 
to that universe in which is the reign 
of law. But on the surface of things, 
it does not seem as tho law was thus 
ordering all things in nature and mas- 
tering all powers in man—out-working 
a moral purpose. Strife and discord 
seem everywhere present and men are 
asking where are the harmonious move- 
ments of a beautiful moral order in na- 
ture. Life appears a sad disorder. We 
turn to music and find the key to the 
puzzle: 


“In the latest born, the highest of the 
arts, the most central of the sciences, 
there is discord. That discord measures 
the superiority of modern music to an- 
cient music. Ancient music was melodic. 
One strain flowed in a sweet unison of 
peace and purity, but as an unevolved and 
rudimentary art. Modern music, the 
music of man as distinguished from the 
music of the child, is characterized by 
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harmony. 
which thought speaks and law rules seems 
to the uneducated ear largely discord. 
The highest harmonies are always trem- 
bling on the perilous edge of utter dis- 


cord. To climb to harmony, we must 
mount by the way of discord. Discord 
is imperfect harmony. 

“When I stand before a great orchestra, 
it seems to me that I am in the presence 
of the symbol of the universe. If I am 
too near to any of the instruments, the 
effect is not harmonious but discordant. 
One instrument dominates the others, 
clashes with the rest, seems out of har- 
mony with the mass of sound. If I 
would understand the secret of that 
mighty mass of sound, I must stand 
where the instruments blend. Even ¢hen, 
too, my inner ear must listen, and coordi- 
nate the separate and clashing sounds... . 

“Through what storm and_ struggle 
does Beethoven express, in the immortal 
Ninth Symphony, the turmoil and per- 
turbation of the soul of man; its seem- 
ingly vain and fruitless effort to find 
satisfaction, the discord which prevails 
within, unreconciled, unharmonized. The 
clashing sounds of the multitudinous in- 
struments of the great orchestra seem but 
the audible sign and symbol of the inner 
discord in which man’s powers strive in 
vain for harmony. But there arises from 
the harsh dissonance a soft, sweet strain, 
simple as the song of a child, serene as 
the song of the seraphs. Lost again in 
the great tumult, once more it emerges; 
losing itself and reemerging, again and 
again; each time growing clearer, rising 
stronger, mounting higher, until at length 
it bursts forth in that matchless song of 
peace and joy which has forever shrined 
in perfect form the bliss of the human 
soul, attaining its goal, gaining the end 
of its being, reconciling its powers, find- 
ing itself in God.” 


A SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF THE RELATION BETWEEN 
' NATURE AND RELIGION 


HE scientific attitude of mind 

toward religion which the 

study of nature has developed 

rejects so-called natural the- 

ology but recognizes that re- 
ligion is much more than theology. 
This is the point of view elaborated by 
John M. Coulter, professor of botany 
at the University of Chicago, in The 
Biblical World. We have come to 
think, he says, of religion, not as a 
mystical something that demands belief 
in things that no one knows, but as a 
sense of obligation that expresses it- 
self in service, something that embodies 
itself in character, and the measure of 
character is conduct. The witness of 
nature for this aspect of religion is very 
pertinent. Religion has always seemed 
to Professor Coulter to be a universal 
human impulse which, when obeyed ra- 
tionally, develops men and women into 
the greatest possible human efficiency. 


“The religious impulse does not ex- 
press itself fully in a trained body or 





in a trained mind, but in the subordina- 
tion of the trained body and mind to the 
trained spirit. This is the most effective 
balance of one’s powers, concerning which 
there is no serious discussion, and it is 
the peculiar function of religion to estab- 
lish it. It is this perfect balance of highly 
developed capacities that makes Jesus 
the ideal type of manhood. It is upon 
this aspect of religion, which means the 
effective conduct of one’s life, that biology 
has reacted most strongly. The religious 
impulse, therefore, stimulates men and 
women into making the most of them- 
selves.” 


The scientific mind, according to 
Professor Coulter, recognizes in Jesus 
the most scientific attitude toward re- 
ligion that any religious teacher has 
ever shown. 


“He is about the only religious teacher 
who gives no flavor of rigidity, and who 
never ran to terminology. With scant 
courtesy he stripped off the husks of 
human opinion that had enwrapped and 
concealed religious truth for centuries; 


he laid supreme emphasis upon conduct; 
he recognized truth as the only authority 
from which there is no appeal; and his 
test for religion was not a philosophy, but 
a life. Perhaps his supreme genius as a 
master in religion is shown by his recog- 
nition of the fact that all that is finest 
and most permanent in human conduct 
develops in response to the stimulus of 
love, the most controlling human emotion. 
He did:not select love as the dominating 
impulse of the Christian religion; he 
recognized it, and then announced it as 
the only impulse that could make religion 
both dominant and desirable. 

“Jesus defined the obligation of religion 
as follows: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ This means that 
religion must appeal to and use the affec- 
tion, the intellect, and the physical pow- 
ers. This triple alliance represents the 
whole constitution of man. It is evident 
that, according to the definition of Jesus, 
a religion that does not include one’s in- 
tellect, with all of its training and experi- 
ence, is an incomplete one.” 
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It follows, Professor Coulter asserts, 
that religion cannot retain what reason 
rejects. The set of religious principles 
contained in the Ten Commandments 
or the Sermon on the Mount are not 
authoritative because they are com- 
manded but because they are true and 
essential to a well-ordered individual 
or society. There is no resenting truth 
or quibbling about it; obedience is im- 
perative. Religious truths have the 
eternal and binding qualities of the 
truths of nature which we call laws. 
When this compelling power of knowl- 
edge is reinforced by the attraction of 
a noble emotion we have the tre- 
mendous combination presented by the 
Christian religion. 

As an example of the common meth- 
od of appealing to nature as a witness 
for religion, Professor Coulter gives 
the following effective illustration: 


“When one looks upon a huge tree, with 
its rigid and enduring trunk and _ its 
spreading branches, he is looking upon 
one of the most permanent objects con- 
structed by living forms. It is certainly 
a most obvious material fact. It was 
natural to conclude that this enduring 
body is constructed of solid materials ob- 
tained from the soil. But when we come 
to analyze the operations of nature more 
carefully, we discover that the permanent 
fabric of the tree, that which survives 
when the trunk is converted into charcoal, 
was picked out of the air as an invisible 
gas. In other words, the invisible mate- 
rial makes the permanent structure, while 
the visible materials vanish. 

“This illustration suggests to the most 
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materialistic mind the possibilities of a 
structure and a permanency not associated 
with the things we see. But do not mis- 
take even so vivid an illustration for a 
demonstration; it is suggestive of what 
is possible, and may help some to under- 
stand better the claim of religion that the 
invisible things of the spirit abide, while 
the gross materials that appeal to our 
senses pass away.” 


Illustrations of the direct cooperation 
of religion and nature Professor Coul- 
ter considers more to the point. A 
student of biology soon learns that the 
life processes are processes of nature 
and that the violation of a biological 
law insures a corresponding penalty. 
The relations of the sexes are full of 
subtle dangers to individuals and to 
future generations. When infractions 
of biological laws are recognized to be 
what they really are, and not merely in- 
fractions of social conventions, Mosaic 
law or religious precepts, the effect on 
the development of character must be 
enormous. 


“Tt is a very significant fact that the 
rules of conduct for the best development 
of men, discovered first by the experi- 
ence of the human race and afterward 
formulated as religious precepts, have 
now been established as laws by biology. 
This does not mean that biology deserves 
credit for their discovery, but that ex- 
eperience, religion, and biology can now 
combine in enforcing proper conduct; 
that what was thought to be only a re- 
ligious precept, deserving only the atten- 
tion of church members who had pledged 
themselves to obedience, is also a biolog- 
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ical precept as necessary to obey as any 
other laws of nature; that the penalty of 
disobedience is not doubtful and distant, 


but certain and immediate. In short, the 
appeal for proper conduct has been made 
stronger, not only for those who would 
be religious in any event, but also for 
many who otherwise would not be reli- 
gious at all.” 


In Professor Coulter’s opinion the 
opening of playgrounds for children, 
the development of fark systems, the 
admission of air and sunlight into tene- 
ment houses, the fight against diseases 
of all kinds, child-labor laws, the strug- 
gle for better conditions of labor, the 
tidal-wave advance against the saloon, 
are all grounded in sound biology as 
well as in religion. But more general 
and destructive than any of these is 
the social evil, preeminently a biological 
problem and one for whose: solution 
biology and religion must clasp hands. 


“The teacher of biology has abundant 
and natural opportunity to develop all 
the knowledge necessary, to emphasize 
the dangers, to impress the laws of he- 
redity, to open up such a perspective of 
biological truth that an infraction of law 
is with full knowledge of the penalty. 
The function of religion is to replace the 
will to break the law by the will to keep 
it, under the stimulus of a stronger mo- 
tive than knowledge alone can furnish. 

“After all, the great campaign is not 
so much to care for or to warn those who 
have broken a law of their being, as to 
fill each generation of young people with 
an enthusiasm that may fairly be called 
a religion, a sense of obligation so bind- 
ing that no temptation can break it.” 


THE PLIGHT OF EDUCATED WOMEN IN OUR 


HE unemployed young women 
graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities are with us in ever 
increasing numbers. There 
are now 70,000 women under- 

graduates in American institutions of 
higher learning. Statistics for 1,076 
women graduates of Bryn Mawr, for 
example, show 27 per cent. married, 
28.5 per cent. teaching, while 25.6 per 
cent., roughly one-fourth, were unmar- 
ried and without paid occupation. To 
help settle the vexed problem of the 
relation of educated women to the 
economic life of the community, Earl 
Barnes, in The Atlantic, proposes a 
new kind of local book - selling pro- 
fession. 

There is a great opportunity for per- 
forming an educational service in tak- 
ing books to people where they live, 
Professor Barnes believes. He pro- 
poses that college women conduct a 
new type of small book-shop in their 
home communities. At least sixteen 
years of schooling has given them some 
knowledge of the character and value 
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of books. Special training in the tech- 
nique of book-making and book-selling 
methods, after the manner of schools 
for librarians and_ social workers, 
should be available. Since the Satur- 
day Evening Post discovered the 
, schoolboy as salesman everywhere, it 
would seem as if book publishers could 
find a way of developing the higher 
grade of college saleswoman. Small 
initial purchases of stock with certain 
return privileges of unsold copies or 
a system of exchange with other simi- 
lar depositories where local demand 
arises, might be practicable. The pres- 
ent lack of adequate “terminal facili- 
ties” for bringing the public within 
even examining distance of books is- 
sued by the publishers is universally 
admitted. Such small book-shops, Pro- 
fessor Barnes thinks, would provide a 
needed profession and should yield a 
fair income. On the merchandizing 


side, the book-room woman would get 
some business measure of her real 
worth in the economic world. On the 
educational or social-service side, suc- 


cess would call for intensive study of 
the mental and social conditions of the 
community, furnishing not only what 
the public needs but educating the pub- 
lic to what it needs. 


“Periodicals, music, photographs and 
other art products could be added to. the 
stock, and the desire for social service 
could be met naturally by making the 
store a center where people could meet, 
where they could examine periodicals and 
books while waiting, and where public 
opinion could be formed. The store might 
also sell tickets for concerts and lectures; 
and the right woman could exercise a 
large influence in directing the public 
taste in these matters.” 


Professor Barnes is an educational 
specialist, author of a notable book on 
“Woman in Society,” and his advocacy 
of this concrete proposition certainly 
redirects attention to the self-support- 
ing problem among college women with 
which graduate associations like that of 
the Collegiate Alumnz have been seri- 
ously struggling. 
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At present, says Professor Barnes, 
young women of the college class con- 
fuse all of our thinking. “They often 
imagine they are doing something im- 
portant when they are not; and they 
drive to despair the woman who must 
support herself, through the fact that 
they live partly on unearned incomes 
from their homes and so are willing to 
work for impossible wages as teachers, 
librarians or social workers.” 

The higher schools are overcrowded 
now, says Professor Barnes, with un- 
derpaid women teachers; the library 
field is overcrowded with those who 
serve the public at nominal salaries; 
and the same is true of social-service 
work in charities, playgrounds, settle- 
ments and the like, where not infre- 
quently the wage in part or in whole 
is turned back into the general treasury 
of the charity. 

What is wanted is something that 
corresponds with the long academic 
preparation. 


“Brought up on abstract ideals, sep- 
arated, in most cases, from the grind of 
daily work, at the marriageable age they 
instinctively desire to lose themselves in 
service. With the weakening of the older 
type of home they seek some new means 
of social connection through which they 
can influence the public life around them. 


HE peace of Jesus Christ is a 
very different thing from that 
of the peace movement. We 
could never imagine the Mas- 
ter urging the nations to be 

peaceful because war would waste their 
material resources. We cannot im- 
agine his contenting himself with in- 
ternational laws for the restriction of 
hostile maneuvers. Jesus said that a 
man must love his neighbor as him- 
self, and he meant it for nations as 


well as individuals. So declares Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches. In 


the spirit of this declaration the Coun- 
cil this year sent a “Christian Em- 
bassy” to Japan, consisting of its pres- 
ident, Dr. Shailer Mathews, and Pro- 
fessor Sydney L. Gulick, formerly of 
Tokyo University. The burden of 
their report is a call for “Christian 
statesmanship,” to dispel’ misunder- 
standings, together with the concrete 
suggestion of the establishment of a 
scale for admitting immigrants, the 
number of each race admitted to be 
graduated in proportion to the num- 
ber we have already assimilated. It 


may be remarked that for undertaking 
such an educational crusade the South- 
ern Presbyterian General Assembly has 
threatened to withdraw from the Coun- 
cil. 


But the Council has committed it- 
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And while they have not become suffi- 
ciently emancipated socially to break the 
home ties and go out and search for em- 
ployment as easily as their brothers do, 
they still have a desire for economic in- 
dependence. They at least feel that they 
should make some reasonable return to 
society for the food they eat and for the 
clothes they wear.” 


But against a plan that calls for busi- 
ness capacity Professor Barnes finds 
the universal criticism that young col- 
lege women have no financial skill and 
no interest in commercial life. Their 
whole tendency is to spend, and they 
are not only impatient of financial de- 
tails but incapable of mastering them. 
This is undoubtedly too true as mat- 
ters stand at present, admits Professor 
Barnes. “The most educated women 
in the community are probably doing 
less to create an intelligent public atti- 
tude toward property than any other 
equivalent group of people in our midst. 
Many of them look down with a kind 
of contempt upon the money-getting 
which makes their own spending possi- 
ble. But it is a shame that it should 
be so, and we must recognize that the 
same criticism holds, tho possibly in a 
less degree, with regard to many men 
who leave college.” 


“Tt is remarkable how well women’s 
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self to the work of enlarging “social 
vision” in the churches regarding na- 
tional and international problems and 
that policy has been very generally 
supported by church bodies and the 
denominational press. 

It is a perversion of education more 
than anything else, Dr. Macfarland 
thinks, which has brought about the 
devastation of Europe. He writes in 
The Homiletic Review: 


“We can never make peace between our 
warring classes at home, or peace between 
the nations abroad, by conferences and 
laws and resolutions while the children of 
men, as students of history, are impreg- 
nated with the belittling sense and the 
trivial sentiment of a group morality and 
of a class brotherhood, and are taught 
to chirp and twitter a false and untamed 
patriotism, with its national and racial 
distinctions. 

“The Church has surrendered to econ- 
omists and jurists a leadership that be- 
longed to herself, has consented to a 
blind utilitarianism, has seemed to con- 
fess that the ultimate and the eternal 
were something political and legal, and 
has let the world go mad with its mon- 
strous materialism, shaping ‘its political 
and social economy.’ These world forces 
can not give the constructive, vital power 
for the healing of the world. The na- 
tions must have some power that will 
transform their feelings, their jealousies, 
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clubs are now handling their budgets; and 
some of them represent large sums. With 
nearly eight million wage-earning women 
in the country, there must be a growing 
commercial sense reaching over even to 
college graduates. And many college 
women have already demonstrated their 
ability to carry on an independent busi- 
ness. In every modern city we have res- 
taurants like the Green Dragon in Phila- 
delphia and the Tally-ho in New York, 
managed by women. In most of our 
smaller cities, young women are conduct- 
ing candy and pastry shops, flower stores, 
or toy shops like the Mariana Kinder- 
markt in Harrisburg, that yield an income 
which most men would accept with com- 
placence. ... Surely a college education 
does not destroy the executive qualities 
of a capable woman.” 


The critics must remember, too, adds 
Professor Barnes, that any one of these 
young women thinks herself able, when 
she marries, to handle her husband's 
income, or at least the part of it that 
goes into the household budget. “Of 
course, she would have her husband’s 
advice; but the young women we are 
considering would have no lack of good 
advisers among their friends. The 
women of America are spending the 
family funds; and there must be many 
young women who are as ready to be- 
gin a business life as their brothers.” 
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and their passions, and will open their 
eyes to their poor little racial distinctions. 
The world has forsaken the Master and 
has yielded upon the mountain of tempta- 
tion; has fallen down and worshipped for 
the sad promise of the kingdoms of the 
devil.” 


Such forces as have been bringing 
the nations together, Dr. Macfarland 
points out, have been those of indi- 


vidual and group relationships, the 
forces of education—things of the 
Spirit. They have not been statecraft 


and diplomacy. 


“The State as we now conceive it is 
a fiction; international law a romance, 
written on a scrap of paper. The future 
must deal with realities and not with 
diplomatic fable. If, when the present 
carnage is over, the old order of things 
in international politics remains, the fu- 
ture will be worse than the present. If 
our present conceptions of statecraft 
and diplomacy, with their serpentine 
ethics, rubber-soled steps, and tongue- 
tied speeches are maintained, for every 
devil that we cast out seven more will 
come in to occupy the house.” 


We have to reckon with the same 
demoniac forces as those which have 
ruined Europe, continues Dr. Macfar- 
land. With our disintegrated religious 
elements, problems of social justice 
have been looking to the churches with 














beseeching voice and we have found 
ourselves obliged to face them, or, 
worse still, to shun them with shame 
on our faces and with a bewildered 
consciousness, our spiritual authority 
not equal to our sympathy because it 
is so sadly divided. 


“Our age and generation call for a 
solemn, searching, fearless utterance of 
solemn, searching and fearful truths. 
The gospel is emasculated, the pulpit is 
superfluous, and the Church of the Living 
God goes out of existence when the 
truths of the Gospel, the vocabulary of 
the preacher, and the constitution of the 


Church no longer contains the words, 
God, sin, judgment and_ redemption. 


These are gigantic and capacious words, 
belonging to a vocabulary that can in- 
terpret the whole universe of right and 
wrong, both individual and social. The 
greatest prophet of the Old Testament, 
without one hesitating utterance or de- 
viating line, declared that the protection 
and the peace of Israel, in her interna- 
tional relations, were to be secured only 
when within her own borders oppression 
ceased and justice found its way to the 


FAITH IN THE KAISER'S 





abode of her children. Not until then 
could the sword be beaten into the plow- 
share.” 


To bring about the new order is a 
religious task of education from Dr. 
Macfarland’s point of view. One of 
the most solemn and sovereign rights 
of the child to-day, he contends, is the 
right to a social vision as clear as‘ the 
face of Jesus, to a national and racial 
consciousness that shall the 
world in its affection. This has been 
denied our children and they breathe 
the sense of class distinction and race 
prejudice. In the historic terminology 
of the schools Dr. Macfarland would 
wipe out in their present connotation 
such Anglo-Saxon, Slav, 
Teuton, Latin, Mongolian, Caucasian, 
African. In public school he would 
expunge the discriminations of “civil- 
ized,” “semi-civilized,” “barbarian,” 
and likewise in the Sunday-schools 
such words as “heathen” and “pagan.” 
He would dare to teach the child “to 
feel and to feel deeply, that the black 
man at home and the black man in 


sweep 


words as 
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Africa belong to the same race and 


state as himself; that the yellow man 
in the laundry and the yellow man in 
the Far East are of blood, 
and live, not only in the same Father's 
house, but in the same house.” 


his own 


“The greatest task that awaits our ex- 
perts in religious education to-day is not 


the insertion of a few quarterly lessons 
on peace and good-will, but the recon- 
struction, from beginning to end, of the 
teaching of childhood in the principles 
of a world-wide brotherhood that breaks 
down every social and political barrier 
that has been created by the failing vision 
of man. Before we reach the new inter- 
nationalism we must create a new na 
tionalism; and the creation of both must 


come, not by the trivial simulations of a 
neutrality that adds God and the devil to- 
gether and divides by two, but by a pro- 
found repentance, by a national 
ment, by a new status of international di- 
plomacy, the status of unselfish reconcilia- 
tion, and by a new patriotism grounded 
in the and developed from the 
cradle, wrought into the whole training 
and education of our youth.” 


atone- 


gospel 


“OUR PIOUS KAISER”—THE GERMAN FAITH 


HATEVER may be the 
opinion of others with 
reference to the char- 
acter and principles of 
the Kaiser, the Germans 
themselves have unbounded faith in 
him and admire him for nothing more 
than for his religious principles and 
utterances. Never during his twenty- 
five and more years of peaceful reign 
has he been enshrined in the hearts of 
his people as he is now. A character- 
istic expression of this feeling is voiced 
by a long article in the conservative 
organ, the oldest of its kind, the Alte 
Glaube, of Leipzig, under the title “Our 
Pious Kaiser.” The article says: 


“By both believers in God and deniers 
of God, by friends of the State and by 
enemies of the State, it is openly ac- 
knowledged on all sides that there is 
not another ruler in the world who is 
such an outspoken and consistent con- 
fessor of the Gospel and representative 
of Christian principles of life as is Em- 
peror Wilhelm II. of Germany. Just 
this religious trait is a characteristic fea- 
ture of the man that really constitutes the 
basis of his whole being. Only by under- 
standing his religious nature and con- 
victions can we understand the man. 
His ambition it was to go down in his- 
tory as ‘the Emperor of Peace,’ not from 
motives of personal ambition, but be- 
cause he was convinced that he had been 
called by God to be a shepherd of his 
people, to which God too he would be 
compelled to give an account of his 
stewardship—-his ambition it was to be a 
Christian Emperor of peace. He aims 
to be a pious ruler of the people who not 
only, as ne himself said, ‘has learned 


from his youth up to put his trust in God,’ 


but also he would wish to cultivate and 
establish such principles in the hearts of 
his people.” 

This is the reason why through his 
long reign of nearly three decades he 
has been so outspoken again and again 
in the confessions of his faith in God, 
in Christ as his Savior, in the power of 
the gospel and of prayer and of Chris- 
tianity in general as the ground from 
which must spring genuine family and 
public life. In his own castle he ad- 
dresses words of pastoral wisdom to 
his sons on the occasion of their con- 
firmation; like a loving father he com- 
mends his daughter, on the occasion of 
her marriage, to the merciful Creator; 
again as the official head of a Protes- 
tant church, the Summus Episcopus 
of the Church of Prussia, he on the 
occasion of his visit to the headquar- 
ters of Islam, in Constantinople, pro- 
claims the distinctive Christian prin- 
ciple; to students overflowing with an- 
imal life he addressed words of warn- 
ing in favor of moderation and tem- 
perance; as head of his army and navy 
he furnishes his subordinates with the 
example of a praying commander. 


“Tf we would do justice in all direc- 
tions to our great work in this war, we 
must not forget that the real foundation 
of this Empire is the simple faith in God 
and the high ethical standards of our 
ancestors. How God has tried us through 
His providential guidance since the begin- 
ning of the last century! How mightily 
the arm of the Lord has welded us to- 
gether! If in the future too we would 
succeed it must be through the moral 
strength that grows out of a genuine fear 
of God.” 





These words, spoken in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 1902, when there not 
yet any thought of the present war, 
have been mentioned by him on scores 
of occasions since the war began, in 
dozens of forms. Never will the Ger- 
mans forget that historic evening when 
war had just been declared, and when 
from the castle portico in Berlin he 
told the countless thousands there as- 
sembled to “go to their churches and 
there cast themselves on their knees 
and pray that the Lord would bless 
the undertakings of our brave army.” 
When about the same time veterans of 
the war of 1870 regretted that they 
were too old to go into the present war, 
he replied: “But you can all the more 
pray for us at home. This we all need 
very much.” Two days later in ad- 
dressing graduating cadets, he 
“In terrible times like these, we should 
say: Heads up and trust in God. Now 
go in the name of our God.” 

The article in the Alte Glaube brings 
out scores of such utterances, and a 
German theological journal, the Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, of Waverly, Iowa, in 
reproducing the article, adds: “We 
have all reasons to thank God who has 
given our old Fatherland in such a 
critical period so pious a ruler.” 

That 
the Kaiser are ridiculed by his enemies 
is to be expected. In all 
however, only one voice seems to have 
been raised against them, that of the 
ultra-radical Dr. Hydorn, a minister of 
Hamburg, who declared that special in- 
timacy with the Lord seems to be a 
particular prerogative of the Emperor. 


was 


said: 


these religious sentiments of 


Germany, 
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wee Sologub’s Short 
Stories 


HE latest of the modern Russians 
T to be translated into English is 

Feodor Sologub, who is one of 
the most popular story-tellers in Rus- 
sia to-day. According to the London 
Times, Sologub’s real name is Feodor 
Kuzmich Teternikov. His first stories 
appeared in Russian periodicals in 1894, 
when he was about thirty years of age. 
Tho he has written successful poems, 
plays, essays and novels, he is acknowl- 
edged primarily as a master of the 
short story. He is the heir of Tchekov 
and the great Russian tradition, so the 
able critic of the Times informs us. 
He is “an ardent, avid rebel, a con- 
structive, blessedly imaginative satir- 
ist.” In his books “there rings a chal- 
lenge against dulness, apathy, com- 
placency, mere convention. Sologub’s 
heart is the home of forlorn causes. 
All that is pitiful, forsaken, simple and 
wounded wins his tenderness. His 
mind loves and delights in the beautiful 
no less naturally than it is inclined 
towards the bizar.” His stories, ac- 
cording to the Athenaeum, are descrip- 
tive rather than narrative. They are 
exercizes in moods rather than the 
statement of events. He himself ex- 
plains, in the preface of his complete 
works, the extreme simplicity of his 
rt: “I take a piece of life, coarse and 
poor, and make a delightful legend of 
it.” The enthusiastic critic of the Lon- 
don Times interprets further: 


. 

“It is his energy and fecundity that 
most astonish a consciousness accustomed 
to the suburbs rather than to the metrop- 
olis of the imagination. His stories are 
drenched with light and color, kaleido- 
scopic, the pattern, apparently, contin- 
ually self-creative. Their onset and flow 
is like that of water rushing from the 
heights of a mountain. Their thought 
and the presentation of it in terms of 
character, scene, fantasy, are so closely 
interrelated as to be inseparable. When, 
occasionally, Sologub himself, transported 
by his own joy in the making, breaks into 
the narrative, he heightens rather than 
destroys the illusion. His intervention is 
like a burst of sunshine, or the song of 
a bird, to a wanderer in a strange place.” 


The Story of an 
Old House. 


, igen simultaneously two vol- 


umes of translations of Solo- 

gub’s stories have been pub- 
lished in London. Stephen Graham’s 
volume is entitled “The Sweet-Scented 
Name, and Other Fairy Tales, Fables 
and Stories” (Constable). Martin 
Secker publishes John Cournos’ trans- 
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latidns—“The Old House and Other 
Tales.” Some of the same stories ap- 
pear in both volumes, notably “The 


Old House,” which is characteristic of 
the Sologub type of narrative. It is 
the story of a quiet old house in a 
mournful field, where a river winds 
amongst the willows. Four women, 
the grandmother, the mother, the 
daughter and the old nurse, all await 
the return of the man-child of the 
home. He has been hanged for a 
political offence. They know that he 
has been hanged, but still they wait 
for him. Regularly they wake up 
every morning, drink their chocolate, 
open the rooms, see that his rooms are 
in exact order for his return, cross the 
garden to meet him as he comes, and 
sit throughout the long evening, wait- 
ing. Orderly, quiet, grave, mournful 
lives in the old house, with only one 
interest, one pivot—that is practically 
all there is to this story; but, as the 
London Outlook remarks, it is a mas- 
terpiece in the art of telling. “It so 
gets itself in, recapitulates, spots in a 
point here and there, is so misty and 
so extraordinarily real that—impatient 
as one may be in the reading of it—at 
the’ end and for days after one has 
been in Russia.” 


* boomy Lot Is Not 
One.” 


HE difficulties ‘of "translating from 
T the Russian, and more especially 

of translating Sologub, have 
been made strikingly apparent by a 
comparison of the same story in the 
English of John Cournos and of Ste- 
phen Graham. Mr. Cournos, accord- 
ing to the Athenaeum, keeps closer to 
the original. Mr. Graham has para- 
phrazed considerably, but he conveys 
an impression of accuracy. The Athe- 
naeum illustrates the discrepancies of 
the translators in the following pas- 
sage: 


GRAHAM, 

“Tt was a four- 
story, dark-painted 
house with two en- 
trances. He went 
in at a great yawn- 
ing gate and read 
the list of occupiers. 
Flat No. 57 was not 
indicated. He looked 
round for some one 
to ask, but there 
was no one about. 
At last, on a little 
metal plate beside 
the dirty-white but- 
ton of an electric 


CourRNos. 

“It was a four- 
story house, in a 
state of neglect; the 
two approaches, had 
a gloomy look, the 
gates in the middle 
stood wide agape. 
He looked at the 
plates at the ap- 
proaches; the first 
numbers were here, 
and there was no 
No. 57. No one was 
in sight. There was 
a white button at 
the gates; and on 
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,” 


he read: 
low, buried under the House-porter. 
dirt, was the word 


the brass plate be- bell, 


9” 


‘porter. 

Both volumes were published the 
same day, but each publisher claimed 
priority. The Times remarks that ac- 
curacy above all things is desired in a 
translation, but accuracy of the spirit 
rather than of the letter. It is of the 
opinion that Mr. Cournos (who is, if 
we are not mistaken, a Russian-Ameri- 
can) is not only the freer but the more 
accurate interpreter of Sologub. Here 
is another passage illustrating this: 


GRAHAM. 
““Ah!’ cried the 


CourRNos. 
“‘Oh! exclaimed 


the young woman, 
and she quickly 
raised her arms. She 
was sitting on the 
divan. She was pale 
and trembling. They 
formed a _ contrast 
—she large and 
strong; and _ he 
small and meagre. 
The sleeves of her 
dress fell to her 
shoulders, and the 
two bare’ white 
arms, stretching up- 
ward, seemed like 
the plump legs of 
a woman acrobat 
practizing at home. 
She was evidently 
strong enough to 
hold up her arms 
for a long time, 
but her frightened 
face betrayed the 
deep terror of her 
ordeal. Moshkin, 
enjoying her plight, 
uttered slowly and 
sternly: ‘Move, if 
you dare! Or give 
a single whisper!” 


A 


young lady and 
hurriedly put up her 


arms. She sat on 
the sofa, looking 
very pale. She was 


big and strong; he 
little and emaciated. 
The loose sleeves of 
her blouse dangled 
on her shoulders, 
and her white arms 
stretched upwards 
looked those of an 
acrobat. She was 
evidently capable of 
holding hands up 
for a long time. 
Enjoying her con- 
fusion, Moshkin ad- 


ded slowly and 
suggestively: ‘Only 
move! But trem- 
ble!” 


Russian Classics for 


American Readers. 


ATTEMPT to publish all of the 
great Russian classics is to be 


made by a young American pub- 
lisher, Alfred A. Knopf, formerly asso- 


ciated 


Russian classics,” 


with Mitchell 
the Doubleday, Page Company. 
according to an in- 


Kennerley and 
“The 


teresting announcement recently issued 


by Mr. Knopf, 


“make virtually the 


same, if not a greater, appeal to read- 
ers of to-day than they did to the men 
and women to whom they were ad- 


dressed. 


as ever.” 


.. A thrilling tale like Go- 
gol’s ‘Taras Bulba’ 


is as fresh to-day 


In addition to this. novel, 


















works in preparation are: Leskov’s 
“The Cathedral Staff of Priests’; 
Lermentov’s “A Hero of Our Times”; 
Shchedrin’s “The Family Golovlev” 
and Gontcharov’s tremendous master- 





TOMMY ATKINS 
This sketch was made at the front by Bernard 
Naudin, one of the most skilful draftsmen of 


military types and scenes. Naudin fights as 


well, drawing for recreation. 


piece, “Oblomov.” Concerning the 
translation of the work of the younger 
Russian writers, Mr. Knopf announces 
an unusually significant list: 


“From the work of the newer men I 
have chosen the following: Kuprin’s fine 
military novel ‘The Duel’ (once unac- 
countably called in English ‘In Honor’s 
Name’) and a volume of stories by this 
most impressive of all contemporary Rus- 
sian writers; Ropschin’s ‘As If It Had 
Never Happened’—probably the most 
amazing picture ever given of the last 
great Russian Revolution (1905-1910) ; 
Sologub is one of the most brilliant of 
the younger men, and I shall publish 
considerable of his prose: ‘The Little 
Demon,’ his first important novel, an 
amazing study of a striking aspect of the 
national character, and a volume of his 
stories entitled ‘The Old House’; Veres- 
sayev’s notable ‘Memoirs of a Physician’ 
is also in preparation; there are as well 
the ‘stories of Ivan Bunin and of Ka- 
mensky, the works of Briussov and Eras- 
tov, and a single volume of very striking 
stories by Garshin—including his famous 
‘Four Days,’ a terribly impressive picture 
of what war means to the common sol- 
dier. In fact this volume presents nearly 
the whole of Garshin’s work. He died 
in 1888 at the age of thirty-three. The 
drama will be represented by plays by 
Turgenev, Ostrovsky and Gogol. Inci- 
dentally I shall publish a new and cheaper 
edition of Prince Kropotkin’s comprehen- 
sive book ‘Russian Literature.’ ” 


Pictorial Art in the French 
Trenches, 


V tte: and rapid sketches from 


the French front, many of them 
dashed off during a few mo- 
ments’ rest from fighting, upon the 
leaves of notebooks, bits of wrapping 
paper and remnants of newspaper, 
have been published by the Paris art 


PICTORIAL ART 





IN 





journal L’Art et les Artistes, in a 
volume entitled 4u Front. Even those 
artists who are in active service, 
according to Armand Dagot, who con- 
tributes an explanatory essay to the 
volume, have not been able to escape 
the obsession to draw. Georges Bru- 
yer, who before the war had attained a 
reputation in France as the illustrator 
of “Hamlet” and other Shakespearean 
plays, describes in a letter the difficul- 
ties under which the artists of the 
trenches are working: 


“These little sketches were made yester- 
day while the knapsack raised-we awaited 
orders to withstand an imminent attack. 
I will later amuse myself by making for 
you several vignettes at the end of the 
chapter—. If I am alive five minutes 
from now—for with mines, sappers, shell 
attacks and counter attacks one cannot 
answer for the following minute. If the 
peculiarities of my handwriting bother 
you, remember, please, that I am writing 
with a bit of sharpened birchwood.” 


~~ 
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“BONJOUR, SOLDAT!”’ 

Naudin selects poignant, significant moments 
even for his most hurried sketches, which 
friends at home value more highly than master- 
pieces. 


The Subversive Influence of 
James Gibbons Huneker. 


N A review of James G. Huneker’s 

new volume of essays, “New Cos- 

mopolis” (Scribner’s), Henry L. 
Mencken, editor of The Smart Set, 
points out the great debt of American 
letters and American thought to this 
critic. “As yet,” writes Mr. Mencken, 
“his influence is scarcely perceptible,” 
but James Huneker, he believes, has 
“diligently poisoned the American mind 
with heretical ideas.” He indicates 
some of the changes for which, accord- 
ing to our point of view, we may indict 
or praise James Gibbons Huneker. 


“While the college pedagogs of the 
Brander Matthews type still worshipped 
the dead bones of Scribe and Sar- 
dou, Robertson and Bulwer-Lytton, he 
preached the new and revolutionary gos- 
pel of Ibsen. In the golden age of Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘The Horse Fair,’ he was ex- 
pounding the principles of the postim- 
pressionists. In the midst of the Sousa 


THE TRENCHES 
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marches he whooped for Richard Strauss. 
Before the reverend professors had come 


to Schopenhauer, or even to Spencer, 
he was hauling ashore the devilfish 
Nietzsche. No stranger poisons have 
ever passed through the customs than 


those he has brought in his baggage. No 
man among us has ever urged more ar- 
dently, or with sounder knowledge or 
greater persuasiveness, that catholicity of 
taste which stands in direct opposition to 
American narrowness, ignorance and vul- 
garity. Himself a man of enormous hos- 
pitality to new ideas, whatever their or- 
igin, he has made a long and gallant 
effort to ram some of that hospitality 
into his countrymen. Superficially, he 
seems to have failed. But under the sur- 
face, concealed from a first glance, he 
has undoubtedly left his mark. To be a 
civilized man in America is measurably 
less difficult than it used to be, say, in 
1890. One may at least speak of ‘Die 
Walkiire’ without being laughed at as a 
maniac, and go to see ‘Hedda Gabler’ 
without being turned out of one’s club, 
and argue that Huxley got the better of 
Gladstone without being challenged at 
the polls. I know of no man who has 
done more to bring about this change 
than James Huneker.” 


Mr. Huneker’s latest achievement, by 
the way, is an admirable essay on Cho- 
pin, published as an introduction to the 
complete works of the great composer 
edited by the late Rafael Joseffy, the 
first volume of which has just been 


published by G. Schirmer. 


German Literature’s Debt to 
rman Aristocracy. 


Ge 

NTIL the time of Jean-Jacques 

Rousseau, French literature was 

essentially aristocratic. The ple- 
beian period started after the Revolu- 
tion. The development in Germany, so 
Edward Goldbeck claims in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has been the reverse of 
this. Prominent German writers of 
this generation strike the keynote of 
aristocracy. Genius may not be de- 
pendent upon a family tree, Mr. Gold- 
beck points out, but in this case “tradi- 
tion and education may endow you with 
taste, the rare and indefinable quality of 





at 


THE ATTACK 
This rapid sketch, made on a bit of letter- 


paper, vividly portrays the French soldier in 


action. 
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which has always and justly been de- 
nied the Germans.” Great German 
writers of late have seemingly over- 
come this handicap: 


“The authors who are now in the first 
rank know their aim—they handle their 
instruments masterfully; they never for- 
get their own limitations; they never fail 
in taste; they do not cater to the public; 
they scorn gathering in schools and so- 
cieties for mutual admiration. They are 
never sentimental; they are never brutal. 
They are sober and immensely conscien- 
tious. This seemingly trivial virtue makes 
some people think that they lack 
inspiration, but this is a mistake. 
They only discipline and purify 
their inspiration; they despise 
the bohemian and romantic ideal 
of ‘shocking grandmother’ (épa- 
ter grandmére). And they know 
how to eliminate—they give only 
what is necessary and sufficient. 
Mostly their work is more static 
than dynamic—ponds which mir- 
ror mountains and sky and the 
fleeting clouds.” 


Instances of this new spirit, 
according to Mr. Goldbeck, 
are to be found in the works 
of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
who has reached the height of 
“genuine dramatic poetry”; 
Count Keyserling, “a Prussian 
magnate, whose art of deline- 
ating a character with a few 
strokes of his delicate brush 
had not been attained before 
in German literature” ; Thomas 
Mann, who is “a finer artist 
and a subtler intellect” than 
Charles Dickens, tho he writes 
at a snail’s pace; and Irene 
Forbes - Mosse, whose _ book, 
“Der kleine Tod,” is compared 
by Edward Goldbeck with a 
butterfly, at least in its deli- 
cacy. “All these authors give 
neither too much nor too little; 
they are neither timid nor 
intrusive. Fraulein Forbes- 
Mosse was a born countess; 
Keyserling is a count; Hof- 
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ditties, “Songs of the Bivouac.” His 
songs are hummed all along the French 
battle front. Perhaps his most famous 
song is “Rosalie,” the innocent name 
bestowed on the bayonet by the French 
soldiers. “To the glory of the terrible 
little French bayonet,” is Botrel’s dedi- 
cation of this song. The sentiment is 
striking. “Rosalie is so pretty that she 
has two or three million admirers. 
Rosalie loves to dance to the sound 
of the cannon. She is white when the 
dance begins, but crimson when it 
ends.” Some one who has heard this 
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mannsthal is the son of a rich Curesy mes IS SONGS ARE BULLETS 


banker, Mann the descendant 
of an old patrician family.” 


The Troubadour of the 
Trenches. 


OO old for active service in his 
T regiment, Théodore Botrel was 

allowed to go to the front with 
the French troops as a sort of trouba- 
dour of the trenches. Since August, 
1914, this popular Breton poet and 
singer has been wandering from camp 
to camp, facing death as the laureate 
of the French army, and greeted every- 
where, we read in the New York 
Times, with gratitude and enthusiasm. 
Celebrated Academicians — Lavedan, 
Donnay, Hanotaux — have testified to 
his irresistible appeal. Maurice Barrés 
writes a preface to his latest volume of 


Theodore Botrel is called the “troubadour of the trenchgs.’”’ The 
songs he writes, composes and sings for the French army are said to 
fire the tired troops with new energy and enthusiasm. 


Breton troubadour recite and sing de- 
scribes him, according to the New York 
Times, in this fashion: 


“His glance is that of a dreamer and 
a soldier; in it is all the melancholy of 
misty Brittany, all the fiery energy of 
the Breton race. This contrast strikes 
you also in his voice, whose incomparable 
timbre can express the most varied feel- 
ings, adapt itself to every requirement. 
When he croons a lullaby, a mournful 
and languorous chant, his voice sighs 
with infinite sweetness, becomes caress- 
ing, like the voice of a mother. When 
he weeps a drama or intones an ardent 
and vibrant hymn of battle, it rises little 











by little until it pierces to the inmost 
depths of your soul like the echoes of 
thunder.” 


Botrel considers himself in active 
campaign against the enemy. “Ro- 
salie,” according to M. Gabriel Hano- 
taux, has aided enormously in keeping 


‘up the spirits of the French fighters. 


The poet himself thus interprets his 
mission : 
“When Attila strikes down the right 
And kills, without remorse or rue, 
Go forth, my verses, rend and bite! 
A song may be a bullet, too!” 


Do We Shrink from 
Spiritual Nudity in 
Literature? : 

HE constantly growing 


practice of writers to 

use their own emotions 
and experiences as the material 
of their literary output is in- 
terpreted and cleverly defend- 
ed by Elizabeth Woodbridge, 
writing in the Yale Review. 
Protests against these per- 
sonal revelations made in re- 
cent novels and “confessions” 
have not been lacking; but, 
according to this writer, un- 
developed artistic perceptions 
are the cause of our “shrink- 
ing from the spiritual nude in 
art.” When in the artistic 
mood, the writer or artist must 
act according to standards dif- 
fering from those of the or- 
dinary man. In every-day in- 
tercourse, she points out, the 
ordinary man might find it 
“easier to cut out his own 
heart and slice it up for his 
friends than to cull out bits of 
his deepest life and serve 
them up in_ conversation.” 
Yet on the printed page, says 
Elizabeth Woodbridge, we 


Dante ts witli Compe mI . often find him doing some- 


thing quite different: 


“Exploiting in luminous para- 
graphs moods and feelings which 
to most of us seem too deep- 
lying to be touched upon, save 
by illusive implication, even with 
our most beloved friends. I 
have read articles in the maga- 
zines that made me uncom forta- 
ble, not because they were shocking on 
the few lines along which one is con- 
ventionally supposed to be shocked, but 
because they seemed to me to involve such 
crude exposure of the soul as nothing but 
hysteria could excuse.... Are these 
writers showing us the way, and is there 
in the future to be no reserve in life 
as there is, apparently, for them, none 
in art? Or are we trying to reconcile 
two different worlds when we allow our- 
selves to be troubled by the artist’s in- 
timacy of revelation? Are we shrink- 
ing from the spiritual nude in art as 
some people will shrink from the phys- 
ical nude, merely because our artistic 
perceptions have been incompletely de- 
veloped ?” 
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HORACE ROSE: A SATIRIST WHO IS SOUTH AFRICA’S 
MOST POPULAR AUTHOR 


ancient ruins, and ticketed and dumped 


OUTH AFRICA is not densely 

populated with whites, certainly 

not with book-reading whites. 

Yet on the first day of publica- 

tion, in Natal, no less than a 
thousand copies of Horace Rose’s “On 
the Edge of the East” were sold. The 
whole of the first edition was gone 
within a week. Six other editions have 
since been sold in South Africa alone. 
Horace Rose is the most popular au- 
thor of South Africa, and deservedly 
so, we are informed by another South 
African, George Perritt. In an essay 
published in the London Outlook, Mr. 
Perritt attempts to evoke English in- 
terest in his countryman. 

Horace Rose was born in South 
Africa and has lived there all his life. 
To the best of Mr. Perritt’s informa- 
tion, his reputation has scarcely passed 
beyond the boundaries of the South 
African Union, tho he was recently 
awarded in open competition a prize 
of £250 for a novel. His South Afri- 
can reputation has been built upon 
books of a different type from fiction. 
“On the Edge of the East” and “A 
Caper On the Continent” are charac- 
terized as “humorous, often rollicking, 
always sharp, witty, and caustic.” 

Horace Rose’s idea of most of the 
recognized conventions is at best un- 
orthodox. He attacks prevailing hy- 
pocrisies with a healthy provincialism 
that is a distinct aid to his satire. “A 
Caper on the Continent” is a recital of 
his impressions of European culture 
and civilization. There is wholesome, 
stinging satire in the description of his 
visit to the Colosseum in Rome. He 
returns from this famous monument 
congratulating himself on belonging to 
the Christian era, and “filled with a 
blessed and holy satisfaction that we 
have grown out and away from all 
those wild and bloody inhumanities that 
so appealed to the savages of Nero’s 
day.” But, then, while thus fatuously 
meditating, he picks up a newspaper 
and reads of a lynching in one of our 
own Southern states: 


“When I had finished reading I went 
back to the Colosseum and apologized to 
Nero. I felt that I owed it to him. He 
had never had the benefits of a Christian 
teaching, of a class at Sunday-school, of 
an enlightened Press, of a world-wide 
civilization with its broad views and high 
traditions. But every man and woman in 
that twentieth-century crowd had had 
these blessings, and thus abused them. I 
would have been less ashamed to be seen 
walking down Broadway, New York, arm- 
in-arm with Nero, at the head of a pro- 
cession of Christian corpses, than shaking 
hands with any af these people.” 


Occasionally Rose indulges in a sort 


of back-handed satire that strikes alike 
at the untutored savage of his own 
country and the civilized nations of 
the world, more severely, perhaps, at 
the latter. In a chapter packed with 
delightful irony, he pretends to lecture 
Europeans upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the native Africans: 


“I was frequently asked if these poor 
people knew anything of social economy 
and possessed their own laws. I said yes; 
their laws had come down to them from 
the days of the barbarians and had never 
been altered. They were based on the 
sound principle that if a man was enor- 
mously wealthy he was never found out; 
if he was moderately rich, he got off; 
if he was poor, they gave him six months 
without the option....If anyone of 
wealth and position. carried out a great 
and complicated robbery, by means of 
which many were brought to want and 
he was himself enriched, these people 
justly honored him, regarding his achieve- 
ment as a credit to the community. But 
if any person in a humble station stole 
even a trifling thing they were indignant, 
and punished him with righteous severity, 
holding ignoble offences in great detesta- 
tion. As the majority of the people with 
them, as with civilized races, were low- 
born and poverty-stricken, the bulk of 
the population was sustained in the virtue 
of honesty by so excellent a system.” 


Rose is especially impatient with the 
hypocrisies of art and religion as ex- 
hibited throughout Europe, especially 
in Italy. One of the most amusing 
things in the book is his pretended ac- 
count of why and how he stole “La 
Gioconda” from the Louvre. Concern- 
ing art relics he writes: 


“The museums at Genoa, like all others 
in Europe, are stacked with the exhumed 
relics of ancient art and forgotten civili- 
zations. Some of these exhibits are suffi- 
ciently indecent to be sent down to the 
cellars and the blinds drawn on them. 
But so leng as a thing is old indecency 
and ugliness are forgiven it. 

“Nothing is of any consequence in art 
that has not been buried a few centuries. 
If it has got smashed in the digging up 
it is all the more valuable. If it can be 
proved that it got smashed before it was 
actually buried it becomes priceless. 

“In consequence of this singular delu- 
sion the galleries of Europe are populous 
with one-legged statues, chock-ablock with 
noseless heads, and plastered over with 
paintings no grocer would dare send you 
as a Christmas calendar if he wanted to 
retain your custom. 

“T never ‘could properly understand this. 
We turn out nowadays pictures by living 
artists which are incomparably finer for 
their art and realism than some of the 
old-time rubbish you see in the galleries. 
We model statuary a hundred times finer 
and more beautiful than many of the bat- 
tered monstrosities they have dug out of 


down in the museums I have been 
through most of the 
Europe, and, with a few exceptions—they 
probably do not exceed two dozen in the 
whole world—there is nothing in them 
belonging to antiquity that any person 
outside an idiot asylum could describe as 
beautiful. They may have been beautiful 
objects at one time. You, reader, are a 
beautiful object now. But if you got your 
nose knocked off, and a corner chipped 
off your ear, and your chin stove in with 
a sledge-hammer, would you not bow to 
the inevitable? Of course you would! 
You would recognize facts. You might 
sue the man that did it, perhaps, or take 
some of his face in exchange for it; but 
in any case, you would humbly resign all 
claims to human loveliness from that 
moment. 

“Why not the same with these broken- 
down, chipped and scarred, half-baked 
remnants over which guide-books and 
servile tourists drivel to nauseation?” 


large galleries in 


Rose’s criticism of the art-galleries 
goes deeper in his protest against 
their intolerable sameness—their saints, 
popes and martyrs in such vast hordes 
that you know it is hopeless even try- 
ing to take any interest in them: _ 


“What a marvelous pictorial record of 
romance, and war, and heroism those Old 
Masters could have left us if only their 
human sympathies had triumphed over 
this tyranny of saints and holy men! 
Those midget republics and toy kingdoms 
in which they lived teemed with subjects 
so full of interest, so throbbing with vi- 
tality, so gorgeous with medieval color- 
ing, as to cry aloud for the memorializing 
hand of the artist to seize upon and im- 
mortalize them. 

“But the Old Masters were deaf to that 
appeal. They saw nothing bf the tides 
of life that surged and throbbed around 
them. The love-makings and the -vars, 
the surprises and alarms, the pomp and 
circumstance of high life, the struggles of 
the lowly—the hopes, the joys, the. sor- 
rows of the people, these were a closed 
book for them. Their genius was great, 
their industry unflagging, their output ab- 
solutely appalling. And yet with it all 
they were heedless of the world that gave 
of its riches so unsparingly. While wars 
raged, while pestilences swept by with 
flame and sword, while powers and prin- 
cipalities rose up grandly to the zenith of 
their glory, or crumbled before their eyes 
in riotous destruction; while all the mul- 
titudinous affairs of men were passing 
with stately pride or wracking misery, and 
every step showed Life and its myriad 
contrasts; while all this was afoot and 
stirring, the Old Masters, shut up in their 
studios, turned out portraits by the gross 
of saints, martyrs and holy men who were 
dead ten centuries! 

“It saddens me to think of the oppor- 
tunities they missed. A junior reporter 
would make better use of his time nowa- 
days, or be dismissed.” 








CURRENT OPINION 


THE SHEPHERD SCULPTOR WHO REVEALS THE 
SOUL OF SERBIA 


pent-up hate, such faith in ultimate 


HE sculpture of Ivan Mestro- 

vic exposes the soul of Ser- 

bia. As Dostoevsky shows 

us the true Russian spirit, 

and Dante the Italian, so, ac- 
cording to a critic in the London Color, 
Mestrovic reveals the spirit of the 
Southern Slav. A comprehensive ex- 
hibition of his art was recently held in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
South Kensington, London. The critics 
were amazed, puzzled, and most of 
them finally conquered by the barbaric 
vitality of the spirit of this peasant 
sculptor But it would be folly, as C. 
H. Collins Baker explains in The 
Saturday Review, to expect to find in 
London a complete understanding of 
this art. To comprehend the work of 
Ivan Mestrovic it is essential to un-- 
derstand the soul of Serbia. Such 











regeneration, such indestructible re- 
belliousness, as are, by all accounts, the 
birthright of Serbians, are not very 
English. The iron of five hundred 
years of woe and humiliation is not in 
the soul of England as it is in that 


of Serbia: 


“It is not possible for us to experience 
the emotions that those centuries have 
built into the Serbian mind. Nor can we, 
with all our past security and opulence, 
feel life with the tremendous and un- 
ashamed simplicity that to certain civilized 
minds is morally offensive. Nor, again, 
can we, the children of more comfortable 
and tidier conditions, conceive form on a 
Titanic scale. The very bulk and weight 


of the limbs hewn by Mestrovic are be- 
yond our compass; their mightiness is of 
an age to which Cyclopean girth and god- 
like beauty were real. 


Our so-called 
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“CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA” 
This relief was carved directly on plaster. To this fact is due the strong sense of vigor and 


directness, the “vibrantly cruel” lines of the Serbian sculptor. 





monumental sculpture on Whitehall offices, 
royal memorials and insurance buildings, 
is .derived from minds vitiated by aca- 
demic types and used to the models of 
modern city conditions. No matter how 
large our sculptures are, they seldom 
amount to more than enlarged photo- 
graphs of shop-girl anatomy with con- 
ventional heads fixed on.” 


Mestrovic’s art is not a product of 
European academies. It is rooted 
firmly in the: national life of Serbia. 
Ivan Mestrovic is the child of Cro- 
atian peasants. As a child he was a 
shepherd boy, herding sheep on the 
rocky heights of Dalmatia. He grew 
up in a land of stone, carving on wood 
and modeling in clay, listening the 
while to the old gusla-player who sang 
stirring songs of times when the Tur- 
kish hordes swept over eastern Europe 
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SERBIAN WOMANHOOD 


Rugged power and joyless but inconquerable 
strength typify the women of a country that 
has been under the yoke for centuries but 
looks forward to certain freedom. 


and ended for centuries the empire of 
the Serbs and the kindred peoples. At 
fourteen, Ivan was sent to Spalato to 
work with the stone carver of the 
cemetery. There the opportunity came 
to carve a Christ. The little Serbian 
community was so proud of the boy 
sculptor that a small fund was raised 
to send him to the technical school at 
Zagreb, the Croatian capital. At 
eighteen, under the friendly protection 
of a wealthy Czech, he went to Vienna 
to study. At twenty, he exhibited at 
the “Secession,” and was decorated. 
The annexation of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina by Austria caused the young Ser- 
bian to go to Paris, where his work 
attracted the attention of Rodin and 
Bourdelle. Mestrovic became a Euro- 


pean celebrity in 1911, when his work 
was the sensation of the International 
Exhibition at Rome. 
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In reply to those critics who have 


found the violence and vigor, the 
“crudity” and “barbarism” of this 
sculpture offensive, C. H. Collins 


Barker points out the lessons which 
the academic and professional class of 
sculptors may learn from Mestrovic: 


“The authentic spirit, the flaming mean- 
ing within his work, explodes as nothing 
else has exploded the performances of 
‘our synthetists, our tame little group of 
rcvolutionaries. For here we how 
high genius will rise by simply going to 
Nature and finding the way to express by 
mastery of form something of the spir- 
itual meaning that it apprehends. Mes- 
trovic’s finest successes are what might be 
called his most realistic endeavors, for 
in them we are conscious of no strain- 


see 


ing to express an intellectual idea. In 
them, indeed, we are conscious of no 
secondary considerations; they are the 


cry of a prophet revealing truths and 
mysteries, to whom, compared with their 
truth and urgency, nothing else on earth 
matters. And it is his intimacy with and 





A SERBIAN KNIGHT 
Milos Obilic is one of the heroes of Serbia. 


He is said to have slain the Turkish Sultan 
Murad. Mestrovic models him with savage, 
primitive strength. 

conviction in his message that lays a 


spell on us. We care nothing about tech- 
nique or skill or story. Tremendous 
truths, deep and enduring passions, god- 
like overwhelming strength, these sud- 
denly confront us in South Kensington. 
Not only does this man mean something 
intensely (which is rare enough), but his 
meaning is greater than we can divine. 
Next such an one our school of neo- 
primitives are exposed as men of paper, 


devoid of meaning and emotion, mere 
theory-bags. .. . 
“Mestrovic is thirty-two years old; 


Michelangelo was about the same age 
when he began his greatest works. What 
the Serbian’s development will be we can 
only guess. On the other hand we should 
have no difficulty in recognizing that he 
is already a master of great achievement. 
! notice here and there a tendency to 
pick cautiously at his work, weighing this 
influence and that, this mannerism and the 
next. 


IVAN 





MESTROVIC 











THE ANNUNCIATION e 


Traces of the technique of Dalmatian wood-carving, which his father taught him as a shepherd 
boy, may be noticed in the wings of the angel here depicted. 


“His meaning and the spirit that ani- 
mates his heroic figures and his portraits 
may not be congenial to nor comprehended 
by us; but what we might prefer would 
certainly be useless to Mestrovic and Ser- 
bia. That he has created in superbly sculp- 
turesque terms a world of strangely power- 
ful emotion and intense life, that his 
thought and craft are rare enough to con- 
ceive and utter life with this intensity and 
on this tremendous scale is surely enough 
for us to ‘carry on’ with. For after all it 
is not every day that for any adequate 
comparison of standard and achievement 
wherewith to judge twentieth-century art 
we have to go back to the Tombs in San 
Lorenzo.” 


The climax of Mestrovic’s art, 
Frank Rutter writes in the London 
Times, is to be found in the completed 
model for the Temple of Kosovo. 


This building is to be erected as a sort 
of Serbian Pantheon at Kosovo, which 





in 1329 was the scene of the great 
battle in which the old Serbian Em- 
pire was overthrown by the Turks. 
The sculptor-architect has planned this 
building as a memorial to those na- 
tional heroes who for nearly six cen- 
turies have struggled against alien 
tyranny and _ oppression. Twelve 
caryatides for this Temple enshrine 
the glory of the Serbian 
women, who were hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, of the 
deepest purity of character, bearing in 
silence all their pain. “The effect of 
the ensemble,” writes the Times critic, 
“is truly overwhelming, and brings us 
sharply to recognize that great art is 


peasant 
women 


no plaything but an awe-inspiring 
spectacle. Here we have done with 
trivialities and can but do reverence 


to the epic grandeur which symbolizes 
and enshrines the heroic spirit of a 
heroic people.” 














CURRENT OPINION 


FRANK HARRIS’S VINDICATION OF AN “UNTAMED” 
AND REJECTED GENIUS 


HEN Lady Isabel Burton 

years ago burned the 

manuscript translation of 

“The Scented Garden,” 

the secret Arabic master- 
piece, she was acting in what she be- 
lieved to be the interest of public de- 
cency and Sir Richard Burton’s repu- 
tation. In a sense this act was sym- 
bolical of the Victorian condemnation 
of the “untamed” freedom of the 
Elizabethan age. In a brilliant effort 
to vindicate the genius of Sir Richard 
Burton, Frank Harris, in his “Contem- 
porary Portraits” (published by Mit- 
chell Kennerley), calls the translator 
of the famous “Thousand Nights and a 
Night” a modern Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Burton was untamed—the “greatest of 
African explorers.” But he was an 
“extraordinary scholar” as well, and “a 
master of English.” Frank Harris 
emphasizes Victorian England's mis- 
understanding and maltreatment of this 
extraordinary man: 


“Englishmen are so strange- 
ly inclined to overpraise the 
men of past times and under- 
rate their contemporaries that 
many have been astonished at 
my comparing Burton with 
Raleigh. But in truth, both in 
speech and action, Burton was 
the greater man. He was a 
more daring and a more suc- 
cessful explorer; an infinitely 
better scholar, with intimate 
knowledge of a dozen worlds 
which Raleigh knew nothing 
about, a greater writer, too, 
and a more dominant, irre- 
sistible personality. .. . / Aris- 
tocratic Elizabethan England, 
however, could hon6r Raleigh 
and put him to noble use, 
whereas Victorian England 
could find no place for Rich- 
ard Burton and could win no 
service from him. Think of 
it! Burton knew the Near 
East better than any West- 
erner has ever known it; he 
was a master of literary Ara- 
bic and of the dialects spoken 
in Egypt and the Soudan. 
Moreover, as he himself puts 
it modestly, ‘the accidents of 
my life, my long dealings 


with Arabs and other Mo- 
hammedans and my _ famil- 
iarity not only with their 


idiom but with their turn of 
thought and with that racial 
individuality which baffles de- 
scription’ made Burton an 
ideal ruler for a Mohamme- 
dan people. He was already 


employed under the Foreign 
Office. 

“Notwithstanding all this, 
when we took Egypt we sent 
Lord Dufferin to govern it, 
and tossed a small consular 


post to Richard Burton as a bone to a 
aE oe 

The stupidity of the English in gov- 
erning the “greatest Mohammedan em- 
pire in the world” and in side-tracking 
the political genius of Sir Richard 
Burton was, according to Harris, 
equalled only by the failure of the 
English to recognize his genius as a 
writer and interpreter of the East. 
“Burton was of encyclopedic reading; 
knew English poetry and prose aston- 
ishingly; had a curious liking for 
‘saber-cuts of Saxon speech’—all such 
words as come hot from life’s mint.” 
But his rugged, incisive English found 
few to appreciate it in the age in 
which he lived (1821-1890). Curiously 
enough, it was his adoring wife who, 
after his death in 1890, destroyed both 
the manuscript of “The Scented Gar- 
den” and her husband’s invaluable 
diary. Concerning this significant and 
regrettable incident, Frank Harris 
writes: 


A MODERN RALEIGH 


Victorian England could not appreciate Sir Richard Burton. 
lated Camoens as well as the Arabian Nights. 
diaries and his version of ““The Scented Garden.” 
a master sensualist. 








“I got him to talk, ‘too, about ‘The 
Scented Garden’ which he had _ been 
working at for some time. Lady Burton 
afterwards burnt this book, it will be re- 
membered, together with his priceless 
diaries, out of sheer prudery. He told 
me (which I had already guessed) that 
the freedom of speech he used, he used 
deliberately not to shock England but to 
teach England that only by absolute free- 
dom of speech and thought could sh 
ever come to be worthy of her heritage. 

“*But I’m afraid it’s too late,’ he 
added; ‘England’s going to some great 
defeat; she’s wedded to lies and medioc 
rities.’” 


Burton’s intellectual curiosity, Mr. 
Harris informs us, was broad and deep 
rather than high. Burton liked to tell 
stories of Indian philosophy or of per- 
verse negro habits, of lust and canni- 
balism; or listen to descriptions of 
Chinese cruelty and Russian self-mu- 
tilation “till the stars paled out.” 
Frank Harris quotes passages from 
the “Arabian Nights” to indicate Bur- 
ton’s “superexcellent Eng- 
lish.” Here is a picture oi 
the desert, which will rank 
with Fromentin’s best: 


“Again I stood under the 
diaphanous skies, in air glori- 


ous as ether, whose every 
breath raises men’s spirits 
like sparkling wine. Once 


more I saw the evening star 
hanging like a solitaire from 
the pure front of the west- 
ern firmament; and the after- 
glow transfiguring and trans- 
forming, as by magic, the 
homely and rugged features 
of the scene into a fairyland 
lit with a light which never 
shines on other soils or seas. 
Then would appear the wool- 
len tents, low and black, of 
the true Badawin, mere dots 
in the boundless waste of 
lion-tawny clays and gazelle- 
brown gravels, and the camp- 
fire dotting like a glowworm 
the village center. Presently, 
sweetened by distance, would 
be heard the wild, weird song 
of lads and lasses, driving, or 
rather pelting, through the 
gloaming their sheep and 
goats; and the measured 
chant of the spearsmen grave- 
ly stalking behind _ their 
charge, the camels; mingled 
with the bleating of the 
flocks and the bellowing of 
the humpy herds; while the 
reremouse flittered overhead 
with his- tiny shriek, and the 
rave ef the jackal resounded 
through deepening glooms, 
and—most musical of music 
—the palm trees answered the 
whispers of the night breeze 
with the softest tones of fall- 
ing water.” 


He trans- 
But Lady Burton burnt his 
They proved him to be 
This portrait is from an etching by Leopold Flameng. 
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AN ORCHID-LOVER IN QUARANTINE 


LAZAR OBICHAN—A SKETCH OF STRICKEN SERBIA 


What little things arouse our interest even in the midst of great calamities! One might 
think that a new orchid might bloom unnoticed in Serbia when an epidemic of typhus was 
carrying away a thousand victims a day and when a desperate war for the very life of the 


nation was being waged. 
ing than the typhus or the war. 


But no. 


Metropolitan, in the course of his war correspondence. 


E RUBBED ourselves from head 
W to foot with camphorated oil, put 

kerosene on our hair, filled our 
pockets with moth-balls and sprinkled 
naphthaline through our baggage; and 
boarded a train so saturated with formalin 
that,our eyes and lungs burned as with 
quicklime. 

These were the ordinary precautions of 
travelers bound for Serbia, the country 
of the Typhus—abdominal typhus, recur- 
rent fever, and the mysterious and viclent 
spotted fever, which kills fifty per cent. 
of its victims, and whose bacillus no man 
has discovered. Most doctors think it is 
carried by clothing lice, but the British 
k. A. M. C. Lieutenant who traveled with 
us was skeptical. 

“I've been up there three months,” he 
said, “and I’ve long ago stopped taking 
any precautionary measures whatever, ex- 
cept a daily bath. As for the lice—one 
gets used to spending a quiet evening 
picking them off one.” 

He snorted at the naphthaline. “They're 
really quite fond of it, you know. The 
truth about the Typhus is that no one 
knows anything about it whatever, except 
that about one-sixth of the Serbian na- 
tion is dead of it.” 

Already the warm weather and the 
cessation of the spring rains had begun to 
check the epidemic—and the virus was 
weaker. Now there were only a hundred 
thousand sick in all Serbia, and only a 
thousand deaths a day—besides cases of 
the dreadful post-typhus gangrene... . 


OWARD afternoon we came to Giev- 
gieli, which shares with Valievo the 
distinction of being the worst plague- 

spot in Serbia. Trees, station and build- 
ings were splashed and spattered with 
chloride of lime, and armed sentries stood 
guard at the fence, where a hundred 
ragged people pressed murmuring—for 
Gievgieli was quarantined. We stared 
through the fence at a wide, rough street 
of cobbles and mud, flanked by one-story 
buildings white with disinfectant; at al- 
most every door flapped a black flag, the 
sign of death in the house. 

A stout, mustached man in a dirty col- 
lar, spotted clothing and a smutty Panama 
pulled down over his eyes, stood on the 
platform, surrounded by a dense circle of 
soldiers. He held a small wild-flower on 
high, and addressed the Secret Service 
man volubly and excitedly. 

“See!” he cried. “This flower I found 
in that field beyond the river. It is very 
curious! I do not know this flower! It 
is evidently of the family of the or- 
chidae!” 

He scowled and fixed the Secret Service 





man with a menacing eye. “Is it not of 
the family of orchidae?”’ 

“It has certain characteristics, indeed,” 
said the other, timidly. “This tongue. . 
But the pistil—” 

The fat man shook the flower. 
sense! It is of the family orchidae!” 

The soldiers around about broke into a 
hum of argument: “Da! Orchida!”— 
“Ne je orchida!”—“But it is evidently an 
orchid !"—“What do you know of orchids, 
George Georgevitch? At Ralya, where 
you come from, they haven't even grass!” 

There was a laugh at this. Above it 
rose the fat man’s voice, insistent, passion- 
ate: “I tell you it is an orchid! It is a 
new kind of orchid! It is unknown to 
the science of botany—!” 

Robinson [Boardman Robinson, the car- 
toonist] caught the infection of the argu- 
“Orchid?” he said to me with a 
sneer. “Of course it’s not an orchid!” 

“It is an orchid!” I returned, hotly. 
“It is formed very like the lady-slippers 
that we see in American woods—” 


“Non- 


ment. 


HE fat man wheeled around and 
erupted into broken English, glar- 
ing at us. “Yes, yes!” he said 


eagerly. “The same. Are you Americans? 
I have been in America. I have tramped 
through Kansas and Missouri, working 
on the farms of* wheat. 
through the Pan-han'le of Texas, with 
work at the cattle-ranch. I am on foot 
gone through Seattle to San Francisco, 
to Sacramento, crossing the Sierras and 
the desert to Yuma in Arizona—you know 
Yuma? No? I am studying all kind of 
farming from first hand for to apply these 
experiences to Serbian farms. 

“My name is Lazar Obichan. I am an 
Agro-Geolog and Secretary in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Government at 
Belgrade. Yes.” 

He cleared his throat, waved his el- 
bows to make a space in the crowd, and 
seized us each by a lapel. “I am sent 
here to-study soil, climate and crop con- 
ditions of New Serbia. I am an expert. 
I have invented a new method to tell 
what can be grown in any soil, in any 
country. It is automatic, simple, can be 
appli’ by anybody—a new science. 

“Listen! You give me the humidity—I 
put her there.” He poked Robinson stiffly 
in the shoulder-blade. “Then you give 
me the mean temperatoor—I put him 
there.” A jab near Robinson's kidney. 
“From humidity I draw a vertical line 
straight down, isn’t it? From mean tem- 
peratoor I draw horizontal line straight 
across.” He suited the action to the 
word, furrowing the artist’s diaphragm. 
His voice rose. “Until the two iines 





I have walked 


To Lazar Obichan the’ new orchid was more interest- 
Jack Reed tells about him in a recent number of the 


meet! And the point where they meet, 
there is the figure which gives the evapo- 
ration for one day!" He poked us simul- 


taneously in the chest to emphasize each 


word, and repeated, “The Evaporation 
for one Day!” 
E THREW both hands up and 


beamed upon us, pausing to allow 
this to sink in. We were im- 
pressed. 

“But that is not all I have in my mind,” 
he went on, heavily. “There is a vast 
commercial and _ financial 
mense! Listen! After this war Serbia 
she will need much money, much foreign 


scheme — im- 


where will he come? 


England will need 


capitals. From 
From England? No. 
all at home. France and Russia will be 
absolute exhausticated. No capitals from 
Europe. 
“Where then? 
ica. America is rich. I have been in her 
and I know how rich. Listen! We will 
establish a Serbian-American Bank with 
capitals and American man- 
Belgrade. It will 
Ser- 


I tell you. From Amer- 


American 
agers. It will sit in 
lend money to Serbians—big profit! 
bian law allows to charge twelve per 
cent. interest—twelve per cent! It will 
loan to farmers at big interest. It will 
buy land from poor people, split up in 
small pieces and sell back at four hun- 
dred per cent. profit. Serbians poor now, 
will sell land cheap—but Serbians need 
land, must have land. 

“We are bankrupted here now—you can 
buy—how do you say?—you can buy all 
Serbia for a music! 

“Then these bank, she will open in Bel- 
grade a permanent exhibition American 


products and take orders — American 
shoes, American machines, American 
cloth—and in New York she will open 


one of Serbian products and take orders. 
Make money—big! You shall write about 
it in your papers. If you have capitals 
put in these bank!” 

On the station a bell was ringing. 
station-master blew 
whistled, the train began to move. We 
tore our lapels from Mr. Obichan's 
thumbs and ran. He raced along with 
us, still talking. 

“Serbia is very rich country in natural 
resources,” he shouted. “Here there is 
soil for cotton, tobacco, silk—very fine 


The 


a horn, the engine 


Southern slopes of hills 
Farther up in mountains 
apples. In the 


alluvial lands. 
for vineyards! 
wheat, plums, 
Machva prunes—” 

We swung on board the train. 
als—" he yelled after us. 
Labor cheap—” And then we lost 


peaches, 


“Miner- 
“Gold — cop- 
per! 


his voice. 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE HOOP—A STORY 


To the list of impossible Russian names with which one is compelled to scrape some sort 
of bowing if not speaking acquaintance, add that of Feodor Sologub. On another page are 


given some perfectly good reasons for making Mr. Sologub’s acquaintance. 
below may help to emphasize them. It is nothing tremendous; but it is an unforgettable 
little thing, and it contains one of the secrets of the success of the Russian writers. 


is to say, it is a happy blend of the romantic idea and the realistic method. 


translation from Town Talk, San Francisco. 


NE morning, in a lonely street, on 
O the outskirts of the city, a woman 

might have been seen strolling, ac- 
companied by a lad of four. 

Young and smart, she was smiling radi- 
antly ; she was casting affectionate glances 
at her son, whose red cheeks beamed with 
happiness. The boy was bowling a hoop, 
a large, new, bright yellow hoop. 

With awkward movement the lad raced 
his hoop, laughed uproariously with joy, 
stamped with his plump little legs bare at 
the knee, and flourished his stick. It was 


high above one’s head—but what of that? 

What happiness! Earlier the hoop had 
not been; but how briskly he* could run 
now. 

And nothing of this had been before; 
everything was new to the boy —the 
streets of an early morning, the merry 
suu, and the distant din of the city. 
Everything was new to the boy, and 
joyous and pure. 


SHABBILY dressed old man, with 

coarse hands, stood at the street- 

crossing. He pressed close to the 
wall to let the woman and the boy pass. 
The old man looked at the boy with dull 
eyes and smiled stupidly. Unclear, slug- 
gish thoughts struggled within his head, 
bereft of hair. 

“A little gentleman!” said he to him- 
self. “Quite a small fellow. And simply 
bursting with joy. Just look at him cut- 
ting a pace!” . 

He could not quite 
Somehow it seemed strange to him. 

Here is a child—a thing to be pulled 
about by the hair! Play is mischief. 
Children, it is well known, are mischief- 
makers. 

And there’s the mother—she utters no 
reproach, she makes no outcry, she does 
not scold. She is smart and bright. It 
is quite easy to see that they are used to 
warmth and comfort. 

On the other hand, when he, the old 
man, was a boy he lived a dog’s life! 
Even now there was nothing particularly 
rosy in his existence, tho, to be sure, he 
was no longer thrashed and he had plenty 
to eat. 

He recalled his younger days—their 
hunger, their cold, their drubbings. He 
had never indulged in such mischief as 
the hoop and other playthings of well-to- 
do folks. Thus passed all his life—in 
poverty, in care, in misery. And he could 
recall nothing—not a single joy. 

Smiling with his toothless mouth at the 
boy, he envied him. He reflected: 

“What a silly sport!” 


understand it. 





But envy tormented him. 

He went to work—to the factory, where 
he had worked from childhood, where he 
had grown old. And the entire day he 
thought of the boy. 

It was a fixed, deep-rooted thought. 
He simply could not get the boy out of 
his mind. He saw him running, laugh- 
ing, stamping his feet, pursuing the hoop. 
What plump little legs had he, bared at 
the knee! 

The entire day, in the din of the factory 
wheels, the boy with the hoop appeared 
to him. And at night he saw the boy in 
a dream. 


EXT morning the reveries again pur- 
sued the old man, 

The machines are clattering, the 
labor monotonous, automatic. The hands 
are busy with their accustomed tasks; the 
toothless mouth is smiling at the diverting 
fancy. The air is thick with dust, and 
under the high ceiling, strap after strap, 
with hissing sound, glides quickly from 
wheel to wheel, endless in number. 

The far corners are invisible because of 
the dense escaping vapors. People emerge 
here and there like phantoms, and the 
human voice is not heard for the incessant 
din of the machines. 

The old man’s fancy is at work—he has 
become for the moment a little boy, his 
mother is a gentlewoman, and he has his 
hoop and his little stick; he is playing, 
driving the hoop with the little stick. He 
wears a white costume, his little legs are 
plump, bare at the knee... . 

Day passes after day, the work goes on, 
the fancy persists. 


ETURNING from work one even- 

ing, the old man saw a hoop of an 

old barrel lying in the street. It 
was a rough, dirty implement. The old 
man trembled from happiness, and tears 
appeared in his dull eyes. A sudden al- 
most irrepressible desire took possession 
of him. 

Cautiously he glanced around; then 
bent down, picked up the hoop with trem- 
bling hands, and, smiling shamefacedly, 
carried it home with him. 

No one had noticed, no one had ques- 
tioned him. Whose concern was it? A 
ragged old man, carrying an old, dilap- 
idated, useless hoop—who cared? 

He carried it stealthily, afraid of ridi- 
cule. Why he picked it up and why he 
carried it he himself could not tell. Still, 
it resembled the boy’s hoop, and this was 
sufficient. There was no harm in its lying 
about. 

He could look at it; he could touch it. 


The sketch 


That 
We take this 


It would quicken the reveries; duller 
would grow the factory whistle and tur- 
moil, denser the escaping vapors. . 

For several days the hoop lay under the 
bed in the old man’s poor, cramped quar- 
ters. Sometimes he would take out the 
hoop, look at it. The dirty gray hoop 
soothed the old man, and this would 
quicken the persistent reverie about the 
happy little boy. 


NE clear, warm morning, while the 
birds were chirping away in the 
consumptive city trees somewhat 
more cheerfully than was their habit, the 
old man rose earlier, took his hoop, and 
went a little farther out of the city. 

Emitting a cough, he made his way into 
the woods among the old trees and the 
thorny bushes. 

Incomprehensible to him was the stern 
silence of the trees, covered with their 
dry, blackish, bursting bark 

The odors were strange, the insects 
astonishing, the ferns of gigantic growth. 

There was neither dust nor din here, 
and the geutle, exquisite morning mist lay 
behind the trees. The old feet glided over 
dry leaves and stumbled across old gnarled 
roots. 

The old man broke off a dry limb and 
hung his hoop upon it. 

He came upon an opening full of day- 
light and of calm. Dewdrops, countless 
and multicolored, gleamed upon the green 
blades of grass, newly mowed. 

And suddenly the old man let the hoop 
slip off the stick. Striking with the stick, 
he sent the hoop rolling across the green 
lawn. 

The old man laughed, brightened at 
once, and pursued the hoop like that little 
boy. 

He kicked up his feet, and drove the 
hoop with his stick, which he flourished 
high over his head, just like that little 
boy. 

It seemed to him that he was small, be- 
loved and happy. It seemed to him that 
he was being looked after by his mamma, 
who was following close behind and smil- 
ing. Like an infant, for the first time he 
felt refreshed on the merry grass, on the 
still mosses. 

His goat-like, dust-gray beard, har- 
monizing with his sallow face, trembled, 
while a cough mingling with his laughter 
caused cracked sounds to issue from his 
toothless mouth. 


A‘. the old man grew to love his 

morning hour in the woods with 
the hoop. 

It occurred to him sometimes that he 
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might be discovered, ridiculed—and this 
thought aroused in him a sense of keen 
shame. This shame resembled fright; he 
would grow numb, and his knees would 
give way under him. Frightened and 
abashed, he would look around. 

But no—there was no one to be seen 
or heard. 


RECENT POETRY 


And, having diverted himself to his 
heart’s content, he would return to the 
city, gently and joyously smiling. 

No one ever found him out. And 
nothing unusual ever happened. Peace- 
fully the old man played for several days, 
and one very dewy morning he caught 
cold. He went to bed, and soon died. 
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Dying in the factory hospital, among 
people, he smiled 


strangers, indifferent 
serenely. His memories soothed him. 
He too had been a child; he too had 
laughed and scampered across the green 
grass, among the dark trees—and behind 
there followed him with her eyes his dear 


mamma, 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


DWARD GARNETT, one of 

England’s best critics, writes 

in the Atlantic Monthly of “A 

New American Poet.” He has 

discovered Robert Frost and 
his “North of Boston.” He finds in 
the book, as a number of us found a 
year ago, “the magic of style. of a 
style that obeys its own laws of grace 
and beauty and inner harmony.” He 
finds, moreover, “a keen feeling for 
situation,” “a true, real, natural vision 
of life,” and “poetry of a rare order.” 
Of the poem entitled “Home Burial” 
Mr. Garnett says: “For tragic poign- 
ancy this piece stands by itself in 
American poetry.” He speaks also of 
its “supreme simplicity,” its “perfect 
naturalness,” its “perfection of poetic 
realism both in observation and in deep 
insight into the heart.” While Mr. 
Garnett finds Frost’s method at times 
“a little casual and long-winded,” he 
does not hesitate to describe him as a 
new master of blank verse. 

The article is, in short, such a tribute 
as no other American poet has received 
from a qualified British critic in twenty 
vears or more. What renders such 
praise from England for an American 
still more striking is the fact that there 
is nothing of the wild barbaric yawp 
either about Mr. Frost or his poetry. 
He writes of New England farm life. 
His language is of the simplest, the 
scenes and characters he describes are 
of the commonest New England type. 
He is as far removed from melodrama 
as he is from Brahminism. One might 
easily read a poem or two of his and 
fail to see much in it. His power 
is quiet, pervasive and cumulative. 
The same number of the Atlantic that 
contains Mr. Garnett’s article contains 
also three new poems by Mr. Frost 
that are typical of his work. The long- 
est one, “Birches,” is in blank verse. 
The other two, which we reprint, are 
in rhyme. 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN. 
By Rosert Frost. 
WO roads diverged in a yellow 
wood, 
And, sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 


And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And havin perhaps the better claim 





3ecause it was grassy and wanted wear, 
Tho as for,that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equaliy lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I marked the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I, 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


THE SOUND OF TREES. 


By Ropert Frost. 


Why do we wish to bear 
Forever the noise of these 
More than another noise 
So close to our dwelling place? 
We suffer them by the day 
Till we lose all measure of pace 
And fixity in our joys, 
And acquire a listening air. 
They are that that talks of going 
3ut never gets away; 
And that talks no less for knowing, 
As it grows wiser and older, 
That now it means to stay. 
My feet tug at the floor 
And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes when I watch trees sway 
From the window or the door. 
I shall set forth for somewhere, 
I shall make the reckless choice, 
Some day when they are in voice 
And tossing so as to scare 
The white clouds over them on. 
I shall have less to say, 
3ut I shall be gone. 


| wis aos about the trees: 


One of the most poetic conceptions 
that has grown out of the war is em- 
bodied in the following from Town 
Talk, of San Francisco: 


TROY: 1015. 


By Emma GurRNEY SALTER. 


O-DAY, while mightier conflicts 
shake 
The plain where princely Hector 


fell, 
What ancient echoes stir and wake 
In Jlion’s wind-swept citadel? 


Where timbers charred and giant stone 
Witness her deathless story, Lo! 

The clash of bronze, and, faintly blown, 

Her trumpets, silenced long ago. 


Pale warriors throng her battlements. 
With ghos‘'v whispers thro’ the gloom 

“Mark we again the Achaean tents 
Encamped at great Achilles’ tomb?” 


Scamander rears his head to view 
Untried encounters, portents dire, 
Far other ships than Aias knew, 
And monstrous birds whose flight is 
fire. 


(Sure, from Mycenae’s lion gates 
One mighty spirit issued, when 

That man-of-war burst thro’ the Straits 
Bearing thy name, thou King of men!) 


“What prize, O western sailors bold, 
Seek ye of us? No more our joy, 
Queen Helen, passes radiant-stoled 


About the towered streets of Troy.” 


“Nay, Helen loved the alien nest, 
Nor yearned to follow and be free 

As doth that fairer bride we wrest 
From hands reluctant—LIBERTY !” 


There is pathos not only in the lines 
but between the lines of the sonnet 
printed below. The author, Rupert 


- Brooke, was a _ sub-lieutenant in the 


Royal Naval Division of Great Britain 
and seems to have been a poet of rare 
promise and a very attractive per- 
sonality, to judge from the remarks 
made by those who, both in this coun- 
try as well as in England, knew him 
well. He died while on duty last au- 
tumn, from the effects of sunstroke, at 
Lemnos. A volume of his sonnets has 
recently been published in England 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) of which this 1s 
one: 
IF I SHOULD DIE. 


By Rupert Brooke. 


That there’s some corner of a for- 
eign field 
That is 
shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust con- 
cealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 
aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her 
ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English 
air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of 
home. 
And think this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal, mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by 
England given; 


[ I should die, think only this of me: 


There 


for ever England. 
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Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as 


her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and 
gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 


Many a bard has written about the 
plow; many more will doubtless do so. 
None of them that we know of has 
given us a poem of wider range than 
that found in the following from the 
London Spectator: 


THE PLOW. 
By Witt H. OcItvie. 


ROM Egypt behind my oxen, with 
F their stately step and slow, 
Northward and east and west I 
went to the desert sand and 
the snow; 
Down through the centuries, one by one, 
turning the clod to the shower, 
Till there’s never a land beneath the sun 
but has blossomed behind the power. 


I slide through the sodden rice-fields with 
my grunting, humpbacked steers, 

I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in 
Rome’s imperial years; 

T was left in the half-drawn furrow when 
Cincinnatus came, 

Giving his farm for the Forum’s stir to 
save his nation’s name. 


Over the seas to the north I went; white 
cliffs and a seaboard blue; 

And my path was glad in the English 
grass as my stout, red Devons drew; 

My path was glad in the English grass, 
for behind me rippled and curled 

The corn that was life to the sailormen 
that sailed the ships of the world. 


And later I went to the north again, and 
day by day drew down 

A little more of the purple hills to join 
my kingdom brown; 

And the whaups wheeled out to the moor- 
land, but the gay gulls stayed with me 

Where the Clydesdales drummed a march- 
ing song with their feathered feet on 
the lea. 


Then the new lands called me westward; 
I found on the prairies wide 

A toil to my stoutest daring and a foe 
to test my pride; 

But I stooped my strength to the stiff 
black loam, and I found my labor 
sweet 

As I loosened the soil that was trampled 
firm by a million buffaloes’ feet. 


Then farther away to the northward; out- 
ward and outward still 

(But idle I crossed the Rockies, for there 
no plow may till!), 

Till I won to the plains unending, and 
there on the edge of the snow 

I ribbed them the fenceless wheat-fields, 
and taught them to reap and sow. 


The sun of the Southland called me; I 
turned her the rich brown lines 
Where the paramatta peach trees grow 

and her green Mildura vines; 
I drove her cattle before me, her dust, 
and her dying sheep, 
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I painted her rich plains golden, and 
taught her to sow and reap. 


From Egypt behind my oxen, with stately 
step and slow, 

I have carried your weightiest burdens, 
ye toilers that reap and sow. 

I am the ruler, the king, and | hold the 
world in fee; 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the 
triumph shall rest with me. 


There is very little in Shaemas 
O’Sheel’s new volume, “The Light 
Feet of Goats” (The Franklin Press, 
2c9 West 38th street, New York), that 
is not a delight. Even to the slightest 
things his pen gives a certain poetic 
distinction, and he endows all the 
themes he handles with a shimmering 
beauty. His title is taken from the 
last line in the first poem: “Dreams are 
the light feet of goats on the crags of 
the world.” The best poem in the vol- 
ume—*He Whom A Dream Hath Pos- 
sessed”—was long ago reprinted by us 
and has been a favorite for at least 
two years. The following is almost 
childishly simple but very delightful: 


HUNTINGTON STREET — BROOK- 
LYN. 


By SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 


UNTINGTON STREET is a little 
bY street, 
It’s far from stylish and scarcely 
neat, 

It starts at a dock and ends in a ditch; 

You may go from one end, I don’t care 
which, 

Right to the other end all the way 

And you won't find much that is bright 
or gay. 

But the little houses of Huntington Street 

Are a pleasant sight for the eyes to greet, 

Being old and simple and quaint and 
strong, 

As they long have stood and will stand 
long, 

Each content with its cozy place 

And showing the world a cheerful face. 


Now surely it was this sturdy smile 

Which the little old houses wear all the 
while 

That lured the lean trees of Huntington 
Street 

To hurry and hasten the Spring to greet, 

With little green leaves spread out in the 
sun, 

Ere any trees elsewhere had begun. 

O first of all in the city’s gray 

They started their green dance one fine 
day, 

And there wasn’t in all the North so sweet 

A spot as dingy Huntington Street, 

Looking end to end, and I don’t care 
which, 

Where it starts in a dock or ends in a 
ditch. 


An instinct for melody, a nimble 
fancy, riotous high spirits and a daunt- 
less optimism are felt in Rena Cary 
Sheffield’s first volume of poems, “On 
the Romany Road” (The Voxton Press, 





Short Hills, N. J.). Her children’s 
poems are especially good—bright, frol- 
icsome and musical. But she can strike 
the deeper chords as well. Note the 
following : 


THE THINGS THAT BE. 
By Rena Cary SHEFFIELD. 


HEAR in my soul the battle’s roll 
| And the sound of the muffled drums; 
And my heart beats high as they’re 
drawing nigh 
For I know who it is that comes. 
There’s the sound of the bugle calling! 
O God of the Things That Be, 
It’s all the dreams | used to dream 
A-marching home to me. 
My answered prayer! In the great fan- 
fare 
Of trumpets and tramping feet, 
I fling back the door of my soul to-night 
And gaze down the silent street. 
Away in the distance I see them— 
The host of the Things That Be, 
The hopes and fears of bygone years 
A-marching on past me. 


O ye who are saints and sages, 

Shall I follow the battle’s roll? 

Shall I ride down the tragic ages 

And trample the dreams of my soul? 
No, I'll wait for my own battalion 

In the dawn of the Yet To Be, 

For the hopes and fears of future years 
Are marching on toward me. 


Since Miss Millay went to Vassar to 
pursue her studies we have seen very 
little from her pen, but that little 
shows that the academic shades are 
not quenching the lyric fire that blazed 
with such brilliance in her “Renas- 
cence.” This from The Forum is com- 
paratively slight, but her touch is sure 
and the lines—especially the last two— 
strangely effective: 


ASHES OF LIFE. 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAy. 


OVE has gone and left me and the 
L days are all alike; 

Eat I must, and sleep I will,—and 

would that night were here! 

But ah!—to lie awake and hear the slow 
hours strike! 

Would that it were day again! — with 
twilight near! 


Love has gone and left me and I don’t 
know what to do; 
This or that or what you will is all the 
same to me; 
3ut all the things that I begin I leave 
before I’m through,— 
There’s little use in anything as far 
as I can see. 


Love has gone and left me, and the neigh- 
bors knock and borrow, 
And life goes on forever like the gnaw- 
ing of a mouse,— 
And to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow and to-morrow 
There’s this little street and this little 
house. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BIG AND LITTLE CITY STORES 
BY JOHN ALLEN UNDERWOOD 


IGNIFICANT changes are tak- 

ing place among the stores in 

our cities. A prominent New 

York department store is quoted 

in a recent interview as say- 
ing: “In a few years there will be in 
New York City not more than six 
department stores, as the name is now 
applied. Their methods will be greatly 
changed and improved from the stand- 
point of advertizing and merchandiz- 
ing methods, service, price-cutting, the 
sale of trade-marked and proprietary 
goods and brands, their ‘overhead,’ 
their methods of cooperation, and the 
personnel of their executive forces, as 
well as that of the rank and file. I 
further believe that the desirable spe- 
cialty shops now conducted on lines of 
high commercial principle will grow 
and their yearly profit increase.” 

Everyone knows of the failures of 
several large department stores in the 
last few years. To-day rumors are 
wildly floating about as to the stability 
and future of other big department 
stores. One store is said to be eight 
or ten months “behind” in payments 
on several large accounts. Another 
store is said to have lost $750,000 in 
one year’s business. Two of the oldest 
department stores in New York City 
are said to be planning consolidation -in 
order to reduce overhead, advertizing 
expense and fixed charges. 

This transition stage in the depart- 
ment store business, while it may prove 
painful to some stores, will in the end 
have most beneficial and advantageous 
results. Many of these great stores 
have been clinging to old ideas of mer- 
chandizing—ideas that were in vogue 
a generation ago, before the develop- 
ment of advertizing and trade-marked 
goods; when the manufacturer had to 
wait, hat in hand, in the merchant’s 
outer office to beg him to buy his 


product. 
| which a manufacturer could present 
his product to the consumer was 
through the recommendation of the re- 
tail merchant who sold it. The mer- 
chant sat on the throne; his was the 
final word; and this authority devel- 
oped a feeling of superiority and self- 
efficiency that later caused trouble. 
For the great force of direct-to-con- 
sumer advertizing was slowly develop- 
ing. One after another, manufacturers 
of worthy products began to spend 


N THOSE days the only way in 





money for the purpose of impressing 
people with the merits of their com- 
modities, and of making them go to the 
retailers and demand the advertized 
brands. These wise manufacturers 
soon were able to sell their entire out- 
puts without the necessity of waiting 
upon the august nod of the big city 
stores. 

Instead of cooperating with these 
advertizing manufacturers and install- 
ing the trade-marked brands which the 
public were demanding, the department 
stores made arrangements with non- 
advertizing manufacturers who manu- 
factured goods for them under their 
own private labels. During the past 
ten years the department stores have 
steadily increased their own trade- 
marks and brands. Many of them have 
constantly refused to sell any nationally 
advertized products. 

These were the days of substitution. 
People asking for advertized products 
were sold something bearing the mer- 
chant’s private brand. It was “just as 
good.” Instead of adding the power 
of national advertizing to their own 
publicity efforts, the department stores 
fought it. They were content to sell 
one hundred gross of an article bearing 
their own brand to a public that was 
willing to buy five hundred gross of 
the advertized article. 


NOTHER method which many 
department stores used to fight 
national advertizers was “price- 

cutting.” They would sell a dollar 
watch for sixty cents, or a five-cent 
cake of soap for three cents. They 
necessarily lost money on such trans- 
actions. They had no desire to lose 
money. Their reason for cutting the 
price on such articles was partly to at- 
tract customers to their stores, but 
mainly to advertize themselves to those 
customers as selling all of their other 
goods—which were not of a standard 
or known value—at similarly advan- 
tageous prices. This was a misrepre- 
sentation, for they did nothing of the 
sort. If they did, they would soon be 
compelled to go out of business. 

The average profits of price-cutting 
merchants are usually no less than 
those of the small dealer, and fre- 
quently much larger. An official of 
one of the large stores in New York 
City recently testified under oath that 
the usual, customary and ordinary 
profit on a certain line of goods in most 





large stores was one hundred per cent. 
The manner in which cut-rate selling 
is effected is typically as follows: The 
merchant advertizes that for one week 
he will sell a well-known one-dollar 
article for eighty cents, He plans re- 
strictions around his sale, limiting one 
article to a person and confining the 
sale to “one week only,” or even a 
shorter period of time. He will then 
place on his counters a limited quantity 
of these articles each day. When these 
are sold, the buyer is told that the sup- 
ply is exhausted, and, if possible, he 
is sold the store’s private brand on 
which a large profit is made. 


T THE end of the sale, the price 
of the well-known article is 
raised to normal, and for the 

following period a similarly widely- 
known and largely advertized article is 
made the “jeader.” The economic ef- 
fect of such cut-rate selling from the 
public’s point of view is this: 

First—the people who are able to 
buy a small amount of the widely- 
known article at the cut price save 
twenty cents each. 

Second—the other customers of the 
store make up, by paying high prices 
on other purchases, all that their neigh- 
bors save by purchasing the well- 
known article at the cut rate. 

Third—the sale injures both the 
manufacturer of the article and the 
other retailers selling it, because it 
makes the public believe that either the 
manufacturer’s or the retailer’s profits 
are ordinarily exorbitant; or, in other 
words, that the article is not worth a 
dollar. Such a sale necessarily depre- 
ciates the value of the article, and by 
depreciating its value lessens the de- 
mand. A few cut-price sales of this 
character in any market will not only 
demoralize the trade of the regular 
dealers in that article but will de- 
stroy the manufacturer’s business there. 
The regular dealers cannot sell the 
article at cut prices without losing 
money. If they try to sell it at the 
established price, they do so at the risk 
of their own reputation and business. 
Their customers, learning of the action 
of the other merchants in cutting the 
price on the article, form the impres- 
sion that they have been overcharged; 
therefore the regular dealers wisely 
decide that the best policy is to drop 
the sale of the article altogether. The 
cut-price dealer does not make up this 
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loss of business to the manufacturer, 
as the cut-price article cannot long re- 
main his “leader.” It loses its novelty 
and drawing power. His use of it for 
this purpose is short; he soon drops 
it for another. The cut-price outlet 
is closed to the producer and much of 
the regular trade has been lost. 


N THIS way one conspicuous price- 
cutter can destroy a market for both 
the manufacturer and the regular 

dealers, and the loss to both is serious. 

This is real restraint of trade. Cut- 
price sales result in no gain to the 
public as a whole. One consumer gains 
what another loses. That is not true 
economy. The only one who is bene- 
fited has been the price-cutter. He has 
drawn buyers into his shop. He has 
increased his sales by unnecessarily 
injuring his small competitors and the 
reputation of the merchandize on which 
the price is cut. 

The eyes of the public are now wide 
open to this method of merchandizing. 
People are perfectly willing to pay a 
higher price to get security in what 
they are buying, but they are not will- 
ing to pay a lower price in order to 
give the merchant a bigger profit on 
an article of unknown quality; they will 
not be hoodwinked. They want the 
goods they ask for and the merchant 
must supply them. 

The rapidly growing cost of store 
promotion in the larger cities is due 
largely to this senseless fighting of na- 
tional advertizing. It is a losing battle 
for the department stores. They are 
to-day spending twice as much money 
as they should spend to promote their 
business. The cost of doing business 
is frightfully top-heavy. Such condi- 
tions might endure during years of 
plenty and prosperity,,but to-day a far 
greater efficiency is necessary. The old 
adage “quick sales and small profits” 
is the soundest business policy for the 
city stores to-day. 


ERCHANTS are beginning to 
M realize that they must  co- 
operate with the advertizing 
manufacturers and secure the force 
of their annual billion-dollar publicity- 
bill back of their stores. To-day, in 
New York City, there is only one large 
department store of the first class—B. 
Altman & Company—that has steadily 
maintained the policy of excluding 
manufacturers’ literature. Every piece 
of advertizing matter that is distributed 
in the store or that is mailed out is pre- 
pared by the store. National brands 
are not mentioned. They are sold in 
the store—a few of them—but they are 
not featured in any of the advertizing. 
The other stores are not so rigid. 
Wanamaker, for example, distributes 
literature on Victrolas, Kodaks, Cutler- 
Hammer Electric Heating Appliances, 
and other advertized products. 
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The 


J. L. Hudson Company, of 
Detroit, held an exposition of na- 
tionally advertized goods, which in- 
creased sales considerably over the 


same period in preceding years. They 
asked and got the cooperation from 
about all the manufacturers whose ad- 
vertized products were sold in the 
store. Colgate toilet preparations, 
Bissell carpet sweepers, Scot paper 
towels, Eureka vacuum cleaners, Koh- 
i-noor fasteners, Hudput perfumes, 
Indestructo luggage, Fownes_ gloves, 
Krementz buttons, Victor talking-ma- 
chines, Chickering pianos, Buster 
Brown hosiery, McKay table pads, 
American Lady corsets, Kleinert dress 
shields, Martha Washington comfort 
shoes, Ingersoll watches, Skinner sa- 
tins, Butterick patterns, Gillette safety 
razors, Hotpoint electrics, Stafford 
inks, Waterman fountain pens, Denni- 
son crépe papers, Eagle pencils, Taylor 
pottery, and other well-known articles 
were exploited by some special attrac- 
tion—a demonstrator, educational ex- 
hibit, sampling or souvenirs—and were 
used as “headliners” in the advertizing. 


at the present day, usually lacks 

force and power. Almost every 
store advertizes bargains, alluringly 
described with all the adjectives in the 
dictionary. Price is the only thing 
considered in advertizing of this type. 
The constant overstimulation of the 
buying public by these daily bargain 
screams has had the inevitable result 
—apathy. 

Continuous bargain advertizing is 
bad store policy not only because of 
this indifferent attitude which it creates 
in the buying public but also because 
of the insinuation which it carries that 
all the stores’ merchandize is “not quite 
up to snuff” —cannot be sold at full 
original prices. 

Forward-looking stores such as Mar- 
shall Field & Company have entirely 
abandoned this style of advertizing. 
If this great store advertizes women’s 
ready-to-wear garments, for instance, 
it bases its selling appeal entirely on the 
style, quality and general points of 
desirability of the garments. Price is 
subordinate, and there is no suggestion 
of bargain value. 

This is a constructive advertizing 
policy which all the best city stores 
will eventually adopt. It will mean the 
building up of a permanent clientele, 
based on the solid rock of satisfaction. 
The stores which cling to the bargain 
style of advertizing are building on the 
shifting sands, for bargain hunters al- 
ways drift from store to store; they 
never become a constituency. 


NOTHER important problem 
which faces all city stores is 


the development of efficient store 
organization. The larger cities are 
mixtures of every grade of social, 


Din RTMENT store advertizing, 








moral, physical and educational condi- 
tions. It is difficult to select, train and 
manage an efficient corps of salespeo- 
ple and other workers in a retail store 
Every big merchant will tell you that 
his annual losses are great through lack 
of interest, through incapacity, inatten- 
tion, disloyalty, dishonesty and shift- 
lessness. 

One of the greatest stores in New 
York City is known to have a record 
of sixty per cent. resignations and dis- 
missals among its employees in a single 
year. 

While this shows frightfully bad 
conditions, I believe that better times 
are to come. The leading stores are 
studying how they can make the lives 
of their employees brighter, and how 
they can fuse them into an efficient 
organization for the giving of real 
service. 


HAVE not said much regarding the 

small stores in our larger cities. No 

one seems to pay much attention to 
them. The newspapers, for instance, 
hire the best and highest-priced sales- 
men they can afford, to obtain the ad- 
vertizing of the big department stores, 
but they have class Z solicitors to cover 
the “little dealer” field. 

And it is the newspapers and the 
manufacturers who will have to re- 
generate the advertizing and merchan- 
dizing methods of many small mer- 
chants in the big cities, who need 
assistance in this direction. The small 
dealer is usually not an advertizing 
man. He cannot afford to hire one. 
If a newspaper solicitor convinces him 
that he should advertize, he inserts his 
business card and waits for the in- 
creased business that he feels will 
surely result. Of course, customers do 
not come in, and he is ever after confi- 
dent that advertizing is a failure and 
no good for a small store in a big city. 

If the big newspapers will place at 
the disposal of the small dealers the 
services of several able advertizing 
men, to prepare copy and selling plans, 
much increased business will result for 
both the papers and the merchants who 
use this help offered them. Manufac- 
turers should endeavor to cooperate 
with these small dealers in much the 
same manner as I described in my 
article printed in the July issue of 
CuRRENT OPINION. 

Service must be the aim of the new 
kind of stores—both big and little—in 
our large cities. 





OUR BUSINESS IDEALS. 


To give the best service—better service 
-han any other concern in our line has ever 
attempted to give. 

To make the best use of our equipment, 
so that our product will deserve a world- 
wide reputation as the best that has ever 
been produced. 

To foster such pleasant relation between 
those employed in this business that har- 
mony, happiness and success will prevail. 

—Brown & Bigelow. 


Follow precedent only as long as tt ap- 
pears a good precedent to follow. 














ETTING there in business is 

pretty much of a gamble,” 

says a man who has a half 

dozen inventions working for 

him, and is rated at three- 
quarters of a million dollars. ‘So 
many unexpected things come up that 
will knock on the head even the sound- 
est proposition. 

“When I was twenty-eight years of 
age I learned my first great lesson in 
business, and that was that even the 
most apparently certain things are no 
more certain than shifting sands. For 
four years I had been putting my sav- 
ings and my spare time into a new 
idea in farm machinery. I had devel- 
oped it to the point of practicability— 
had a lot of enthusiastic endorsements 
from actual users, and was ready to 
make the proverbial million dollars in 
quick time. 

“All I needed was a backer—the old, 
old story. Luck was with me, how- 
ever, and after wearing out the New 
York sidewalks for several long, lean 
months, I found a man who believed in 
me and my invention. He was a well- 
to-do manufacturer of an article of 
men’s wear. We incorporated. He 
agreed to back me for twelve months. 
At the end of this time we figured that 
profits from the business would carry 
us along in fine shape. 

“We opened up offices in a conserva- 
tive way and arranged to have my 
machine made by another manufac- 
turer. For a start my backer opened 
a bank account for me with two thou- 
sand dollars, and gave me twelve notes 
for three thousand dollars each, which 
matured at the rate of one each month 
from the time we started in business. 

“Everything went swimmingly. I 
spent most of my time on the road 
selling machines and met with unusual 
success for a new proposition. The 
future seemed assured. Then my 
backer failed to meet one of his notes. 
Unexpected conditions in his own busi- 
ness had tied up his capital. He prom- 
ised to meet this note along with the 
next one that fell due. I managed to 
squeeze through the month without the 
money, and redoubled my efforts in 


selling. 
A matured my backer called me 
to his office. His own business 
affairs were in bad shape. He had 
plunged heavily on anticipated business 
which failed to materialize. Every 
cent of his available capital was needed 
for his own business. He was already 
overdrawn at.the bark to the limit of 
his credit. 
“He told me that he could not pos- 
sibly meet any more of the notes I held 


FEW days before the next note 


SUCCESSES THAT GET 


BUSINESSES THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 





AWAY 









BY W. G. CLIFFORD 


—at least for the present. The man 
was sincere—no doubt about that. He 
felt as badly about it as I did. But 
sympathy will not feed a growing busi- 
ness. And so the inevitable happened. 
My business was nipped in the bud— 
I was forced to close up. 

“This experience taught me an ex- 


ceedingly valuable lesson which for- 
tunately took place early in life before 
it could affect my nerve. And this 


lesson is: Nothing is certain in busi- 
ness. Take nothing for granted, least 
of all money payments. Notes and 
checks are nothing but pieces of pa- 
per, and are no better than a handful 
of air unless honored. Never attempt 
to finance a proposition on promises, 
checks or notes. Get the cold cash 
in your possession before you move a 
hand, or start building air-castles.” 

Fully one-half of the failures 
new or established businesses can 
traced to causes other than those which 
are commonly known to every busi- 
ness man. Lack of capital, inexperi- 
ence, defective goods, mismanagement 
—these are common causes that lead 
a business to the commercial cemetery. 
They are generally known and can be 
anticipated and guarded against to a 
large extent. But other equally for- 
midable causes are not so generally 
recognized until too late. They con- 
sist largely of what may be termed the 
“human element” in business. 

While any attempt to build with 
certainty upon the human element must 
of necessity bé fraught with danger, 
just how men will act under given con- 
ditions can be forecast with more or 
less accuracy. Without doubt many 
failyres attributed to the human ele- 
ment should rightly be blamed on the 
lack of every-day judgment and com- 
mon sense. Many a business disaster 
could have been prevented if those con- 
cerned had used their imaginations and 
anticipated contingencies due to possi- 
ble causes that do not show on the 
surface. It is the old, old story of 
the inadvisability of taking too much 
for granted. 


OT so many miles from St. Louis 
N is a man who was, a few years 

ago, the owner of a thriving 
business. He was selling a widely- 
known office specialty of undeniable 
merit. Prosperous tho he was in a 
modest way he had only just scratched 
the surface of his possible market. As 
is the case with most businesses in this 
stage, he needed more capital to per- 
mit of operations on a larger scale. 
The business had been built almost 
wholly by advertizing. His immediate 
problem was to raise money to operate 
a more extensive advertizing campaign. 


of 
be 
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In due course he solved the problem 
by finding a man with capital whom 
he made treasurer of the company. 
The new treasurer was a_ self-made 
man who owed his success to having 
followed a policy of conservation. His 
associates dubbed him a “nickel split- 
ter.” ‘To these comments he replied, 
“I’ve made all my money by making 
a nickel roll farther than the other 
man, and as long as this plan makes 
money for me I’m going to follow it. 
You can't tell me that any plan which 
works is wrong.” 

And so here was the combination— 
a president who had won out by fol- 
lowing the policy of spending money 
to make money, and a treasurer who 
had won out by holding onto and 
squeezing what he had. Both tem- 
peraments were diametrically opposed 


to each other. 


VERYTHING went splendidly for 
E; the first few months. Then came 

the time when a new advertizing 
appropriation had to be set aside for 
the coming year. The president of the 
company wanted to double the old ad- 
vertizing appropriation—the treasurer 
wanted to cut it in half. He had made 
his money in staple goods and couldn't 
differentiate between a specialty and a 
staple. According to his way of figur- 
ing, any meritorious article would sell 
itself. He had not yet learned that 
people buy staples and specialties are 
sold. 

Remonstrance, argument and per- 
suasion all failed to convince him. No, 
his money was being spent in running 
the and he not going 
to have it wasted on any big advertiz- 
ing campaign. Widespread advertizing 
was doubtless all right for some lines 
of business, but not for this particular 
business. 

“But look at what advertizing has 
already done for us,” remonstrated the 
president. “You can't get away from 
facts. It has built our business—noth- 
ing else is responsible for our success.” 
To which the treasurer replied, “Well 
and good, but we can still do the same 


business was 


volume of business on half the ex- 
penditure. And as it is my money 
that is being spent, this is final. We're 


going to follow a policy of conserva- 
tion and cut our advertizing expendi- 
ture in half. There is plenty of time in 
which to develop the business. The 
first thing to do is to get it on a sound 
basis by cutting all expenditures down 
to the limit.” 

This policy was put into opera- 
tion. The inevitable happened. Sales 
dropped off. The more they dropped, 
the more the treasurer conserved. 
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And the more he conserved the more 
the sales dropped. 

Remonstrance proved of no avail. 
He could not see that his policy of 
conservation was responsible for lack 
of sales. Instead, he claimed that it 
was a sure sign that the business was 
on an unsound basis, and that nothing 
but a rigid policy of conservation 
would put it on its feet. 


HE business slowly disintegrated. 
With the stopping of the adver- 
tizing it ceased to be a na- 

tional business, and had to depend 
on sales that were made locally in 
a hand-to-mouth manner. Then it 
died—starved to death for lack of the 
very food that built it up—advertizing. 
The treasurer remained adamant to 
the last and insisted that the original 


, 


policy of “wasteful advertizing” was 
responsible for the failure. 
Who was to blame? That’s diffi- 


cult to say. Both men had achieved 
success along entirely different lines. 
And, consequently, each had every 
reason for adhering to his own proved 
methods. The trouble was, of course, 
that these methods were diametrically 
opposed to each other, and that conse- 
quently the men didn’t “hitch together.” 

Money and influence are not the only 
things that should be looked for in a 
financial backer. Ability is almost as 
important, altho this can be dispensed 
with in some cases. Two things every 
active or working financial backer must 
have: first, money; second, a similar 
viewpoint on business to the man 
whose business he is backing. With- 
out the second the first is worse than 
useless as many a man can testify to 
his sorrow. 


EN years ago a man,in Chicago 

invented a new specialty for 

use in the home. He placed 
it on the market and quickly built up 
a thriving business. He had a clear 
field. Competition was unknown to 
him. Of course, he had a cost system 
— “helped work it out myself,” he 
would say, with a knowing look. “It 
gives me accurate costs. But, any- 
way, I don’t have to trouble much about 
a nickel or so one way or the other 
as I clear a comparatively large profit, 
which protects me.” 

The years passed. Competition 
sprang up, as it has a habit of doing. 
Nowadays no one can hope to enjoy 
a clear field for long. Then one day 
the manufacturer made one of his 
periodical calls on a large wholesale 
customer. A mere matter of routine 
this had been in the past—walk in, say 
“How d’ye,” swap experiences, and 
come away with a large order. 


(Eprtortat Note.— Names have been 
omitted from this article—and the reason 
is obvious. Each failure was caused, how- 
ever, by the mistakes outlined.) 
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But this time the wholesaler had a 
cold look in his eye. “I can give some- 
one an order for a hundred gross of 
the Household Time Saver,” he said. 
The manufacturer didn’t like the sound 


of the word “someone.” It had never 
been said to him before, as competition 
was only just beginning to get in its 
deadly work. “But,” continued the 
wholesaler, “I can’t pay you $850 a 
dozen as I have in the past; $7.75 is 
my limit. I can get the same article 
elsewhere for this price. Cut your 
price to $7.75 and the order is yours.” 
The manufacturer did some hasty 
figuring on the back of an envelope. 
Then he regained his composure. His 
figures showed that he could take the 
order at the price offered and still clear 
a profit, thanks to the wide margin on 
which he operated, which he did. 


from in other directions. Seldom 

a day passed but the manufac- 
turer’s salesmen wired or wrote in for 
permission to cut prices to $7.75 or less 
a dozen, in order to meet the new com- 
petition. To hold his business the 
manufacturer was forced to agree to 
these cuts. 

According to the manufacturer’s 
way of figuring he should still have 
cleared good money, despite the re- 
duction in prices. But he found his 
bank balance gradually growing smaller 
even tho he transacted the usual vol- 
ume of business. He could account for 
smaller profits, but not losses. 

He redoubled his efforts, hoping to 
make up for the losses by increased 
volume. Then one day his creditors 
closed him up. They wanted to know 
where their money had gone. And 
they quickly found out. The manufac- 
turer’s cost system was the whole 
cause. It had been fooling him right 
from the start. One thing in it he 
could not find and that was the “wide 
margin” on which he operated. In- 
stead, he found that his goods were 
actually costing him $8.15 a dozen. 
Each sale at $7.75 represented a dead 
loss of forty cents a dozen. A cost 
system that was “supposed to be safe” 
had not only fooled him for years and 
cheated him out of profits, but had in 
the end wrecked his business. 

There’s another angle to this ques- 
tion of costs. It has to do with the 
marketing rather than the producing 
end of business. A few years ago a 
manufacturer whose name is known 
to everyone added a new article to his 
line of products. He was accustomed 
to doing things on a large scale and 
went after a national business on the 
new article right from the start. 

The plan was to sell the product 
through retail stores, which was the 
only way it could be sold. And as 
you have to get goods in the hands of 
dealers before they can sell them, this 


(ence: began to be heard 








manufacturer concentrated on stocking 
up the principal dealers throughout the 
country. 


T COST a pile of money to do this, 

but he did it. The stage was all 

set for a big success. Then the 
manufacturer woke up to the fact that 
he had used up all his available capital 
in stocking dealers, and had none left 
with which to advertize to consumers 
and get them to buy the goods from the 
dealers. 

This difficulty he managed to bridge 
over for the time being. Then he dis- 
covered another important fact which 
had been entirely overlooked in the 
enthusiasm of getting his goods on 
dealers’ shelves. And this stern fact 
was that he had spent more money in 
getting this nation-wide distribution 
than he could hope to get back from 
sales for a long period of years. In 
the majority of cases he found that it 
had cost him more money to sell to a 
dealer than he could, under the most 
favorable circumstances, hope to real- 
ize from the dealer for many years. 
He had accomplished what he set out 
to do—get national distribution, but at 
a hopelessly prohibitive cost. He had 
risked all on one phase of a two-phase 
selling problem and had no money left 
for the second phase. 

Ultimately this misguided plan 
brought him to bankruptcy. To meet 
his creditors he was forced to sell his 
home and his automobile. This was 
the price he paid to learn the lesson 
that the achieving of one’s fondest 
desires is not always worth the cost. 


BOUT ten years ago a young 
A mechanic invented a machine 
for use in the home, for which 
a considerable demand existed. Other 
similar machines were on the market, 
but they all had some fundamental 
weakness. The machine in question 
completely solved all the problems that 
confronted the manufacturers of exist- 
ing machines. 

It was placed on the market and 
met with striking success. Its merit 
gave it a clear field, entirely free of 
competition. A thriving business was 
built up. Everything pointed to a big 
ultimate success. 

Then the once-vanquished competi- 
tion came to life again. Spurred by 


the success of the new machine, 
other manufacturers improved their 
machines. Soon their machines com- 


bined most of the points that had 
pushed the new machine ahead so rap- 
idly. Meanwhile, the young inventor 
had busied himself with factory prob- 
lems and had neglected entirely to still 
further develop his machine. In due 
course he woke up, but it was too late. 
He found that his competitors. whom 
he had outdistanced at the start, had 
(Continued on page 206.) 
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How To Increase Your Living Power, Health Promoting Power, 
Mind Power, Will Power and Pleasure Obtaining Power 
To An Unusual Degree without Inconvenience, 
Apparatus, Drugs, Loss of Time or Study 
Through Conscious Evolution 


A GREAT, 


PRACTICAL -AND USEFUL PHILOSOPHY 


The Story of “Conscious Evolution” and Its Discoverer 


up of billions of cells, all resulting from 

the evolution of one original cell, is in it- 
self interesting, but little more to the average 
person. The further declaration that health, life 
and pleasures of the body depend upon the con- 
dition of each individual ceil compels notice. 


When, however, along comes an individual 
who combines intimate scientific knowledge of 
the human cell with the discovery of the means 
to insure its health and develop unusual energy 
and potency—who by reason of study, experience 
and a certain genius, shows us how without in- 
convenience, apparatus, drugs, study or loss of 
time, we can put unusual health and uncommon 
life into every one of our vast multitude of cells, 
thus giving the human body and mind the maxi- 
mum of health, pleasure and power, and do this 
in a very perfectly natural, easy and practical 
way—then we are all attention. 


A Great Secret of Life 


This is the marvelous secret uncovered in a 
wonderful little book by Swoboda, a great pioneer 
in the realm of physiological science. Some day 
the complete history of ‘Conscious Evolution” 
and its discoverer will be recorded, with all its 
immense significance and far-reaching ramifica- 
tions. This brief article can only sketch the 
rough outlines. 


TS simple fact that the human body is built 


The story of Alois P. Swoboda is one of the 
romances of human history. As the discoverer 
of the origin and_ nature of the laws governing 

“conscious energy” and of a scientific system for 
applying those laws in a manner that has oper- 
ated successfully in over two hundred thousand 
cases, Swoboda occupies a peculiar niche in 
earth’s hall of fame. e did not merely write a 
great book, paint a great picture, invent some 
useful device, or win some particular battle. His 
fame is built on a far more substantial founda- 
tion. He is the wizard of the human body. He 
is the apostle of the greater, the successful life. 
Swoboda not only re-creates men and women; 
he makes them more powerful, capable, and happy 
than they were before. e advances them a 
tremendous way ‘along the line of human develop- 
ment. The man himself—as well as his hosts of 
enthusiastic clients—is a most convincing exam- 
ple of the effectiveness of his methods. He has 
revolutionized the methods of energizing the 
body and mind. 


The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution Based on 
a Knowledge of all 

Sciences 


Swoboda fairly radiates vitality, his whole be- 
ing pulsating with unusual life and energy. And 
his mind is even more alert and active than his 
body; he is tireless. He discourses with learned 
fluency on the science of “Conscious Evolution” 
which embraces all other sciences, entering with 
equal ease and facility on any phase of this all- 
important subject. Start him on his particular 
specialty—the development of human powers— 

and he pours out a-veritable flood of illuminating 
pert Fg Earnest and vehement, he rises to 
eloquence as he unfolds in his masterful manner 
the magnificent possibilities of | man under the 
guidance of “‘conscious energy.”’ You are im- 
pressed with the fact that you are in the pres- 
ence of a remarkable personality, a superior 
product of the Swoboda system of body and per- 
sonality building. Swoboda embodies in his own 
super- Recalaped person the best proof of the cor- 
rectness of his theories and of the success of his 

“Conscious Evolution.’ 


The Aim of Conscious Evolution 
is Better Minds, Better Bod- 
ies, Better Health and More 
Intense Pleasures 


Mr. Swoboda must not be classed with or- 
dinary physiologists, physicians, faddists or with 
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By DONALD RICHARDSON 


those whose aim is merely the development of 
‘muscle. Neither his philosophy nor his science 
is confined to such narrow limits. Swoboda’s 
plan comprehends the complete development of 
the human being,—increase of internal force, 
more body power, more brain power, mind 
power, and, in fact, greater capacity to live and 
enjoy in every way. He is primarily interested 
in those influences which make for a fuller and 
more potent life. 


One cannot remain long in the presence of 
Swoboda without realizing that he is mentally 
and physically a superman. He makes you feel 
that you are only partially well, and vigorous 
and ambitious, only partially developed, that, in 
short, you are only half as alive as you must be 
if you wish to enjoy to the full the benefits of 
living,—that you are leading an inferior life. No 
one can read his book without becoming con- 
scious of his wonderful power and personality. 


Swoboda is a Man Who is Cen- 
turies in Advance of 
His Time 
His discovery of conscious evolution is itself 


of epochal importance. But its scientific and 
successful application is more wonderful still. 


The feat of Franklin in drawing the electric 
spark from the clouds was a wonder of the time. 
Yet it took a hundred years to master the secret 
of that electric spark and harness the giant 
force of zlectricity to the uses of mankind. Swo- 
boda not only discovered the marvelous secret 
and principle of Conscious Evolution, but applies 
it to individuals with results that are incalcula- 
ble. Swoboda might, indeed, be called a special- 
ist for the human race. 


A single electric spark is of little importance. 
But intensify that spark and multiply it a billion- 
fold, and you have the power, the heat and the 
dazzling lights of a great city. So with our cells, 
says Swoboda. Quicken one, and it make§ little 
difference. But energize and intensify them all, 
and you have a “live-wire” human being, with 
mental and physical potency plus !—the Swoboda 
kind of body and mind. 


What would happen to a business man who 
allowed half of his workmen to idle away at 
their machines, not only losing their own time 
and effort but interfering with the producing 
power of the rest of the force? Yet that is ex- 
actly what the average human being does with 
the workers in his physiological factory. You 
have a most ingenious, pleasure and power pro- 
ducing machine in your possession—the ma- 
chine that means health or weakness, pleasure, 
happiness, success, or failure, and yet, you allow 
it to practically run itself or erroneously believe 
that when this machine is ready to completely 
crumble that some physician possesses the magic 
power of restoring your health and life through 
the use of a drug. ar from securing health and 
pleasure, however, this resort to and belief in 
extraneous assistance, really encourages physical 
and mental decay, because it weakens by non-use 
and neglect, the body’s natural resources, power, 
and means of recuperation. 


The Human Body is a ‘‘War 
Machine’’ 


The commander who goes into battle with_an 
incapable army is handicapped at the start. The 
man who goes into the battle of life with his 
physiological forces far below par is foredoomed 
to at least partial failure. The great bulk of us 
are hardly drawing on our tremendous stores of 
energy and vitality. We are letting our cells 
grow stale and sluggish. Our human machine 
should be running in perfect condition in order 
that we may get the most out of it,—before we 
can enjoy its full powers in complete and rounded 
fashion. Strengthen the vitality of these cells 
and you not only make the body more alive but 
the brain more susceptible to new ideas from 
without, as well as greatly increase its own 
power to generate ideas. Many a man is getting 
a great deal of pleasure out of his mind but 
nothing out of his body. 
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Ponce de Leon's fountain of youth died with 
him. Your fountain of youth will die with you. 
Each man’s fountain of youth is within him- 
self. Through Con Evolution only can 
you drink to the full of the fountain of youth. 

Swoboda demonstrates that no matter how old 
we may be we can through the conscious use of 


the principles of Evolution make ourselves full- 
with 





powered dynamos, every part and wheel 
and power-belt thoroughly in trim, working 
smoothly and at maximum capacity,—100 per 
cent. efficient. 

If you believe you have developed to the 


highest degree your vitality, 


hes ! energy and powers 
of living and enjoying, 


you are, according to the 


Swoboda Standard, indeed mistaken. Conscious 
Evolution can lead you to a new and even 
greater realization of health, energy and pleasure. 


More power, energy and life are the needs and 
will be the salvation of the present generation 
The problem has always been how to get them. 
Eagerly we try each solution offered, swarming 
like the Athenians after every new thing. And 
yet the means lie right within us, as Swoboda 
clearly demonstrates. 


Conscious Evolution is an antidote to old age 
in its every form and variety of conditions. It 
scientifically reduces excessive blood pressure, 
restores elasticity to arteries and turns the dial 
of physiological time in the direction of youth, 
efficiency, vitality and greater pleasure. 


No one who is energized through Conscious 
Evolution will be subject to indigestion, bowel 
sluggishness, nervous exkaustion, brain fag, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, or any functional 
difficulty of any character. 


Swoboda Has Written a Won- 
derfal Little Book 


This book explains the Swoboda System of 
Conscious Evolution and the human body as it 
has never been explained before. It makes clear 
Swoboda’s new theory of the mind and body. 
It etarties, educates and enlightens. It tells how 
the cells build the body and how to organize 
them beyond the point where nature left off, for 
each one of us. t will give you a better under- 
standing of yourself than you could obtain from 
a college course; the information which it im- 
parts cannot be duplicated elsewhere at any price. 
It shows the unlimited possibilities through con- 
scious evolution of the cells; it explains Swo- 
boda’s discoveries and what they are doing for 
thousands of men and women of every age and 
condition. It tells of the Dangers and after- 
effects of Exercise, and Conscious Deep Breath- 
ing. Swoboda’s book shows how any one may 
possess unusual health and vitality. 


You will cherish this book for having given 
you the first real understanding of your body 
and mind and for showing you how you may be 
able to attain greater pleasure and in every way 
a superior life. 


Thousands have advanced themselves in every 
way through a better realization and conscious 
use of the principles of evolution, which Swoboda 
discovered. It will open new avenues through 
which you may become successful, in satisfying 
your most intense desires. It is not a dry treat- 
ise on physiology; on the contrary, it tells in a 
highly interesting and simple manner just what 
you need to know, about the body and mind and 
the laws of their evolution. 


Do not fail to take advantage of this oppor 
tunity -to obtain a copy of this book while it is 
free. Address Alois P. Swoboda, 1820 Aeolian 
Bldg., New York City, N. Y 


Since writing the above the writer has met 
a man who said: ‘Although I have been a close 
student of the body and mind all my life, and 
am a writer on the subject, Mr. Swoboda’s book 
gave me a deeper conception of the body and 
mind than I have attained from years of study. 
Intellectual men and women must find his book 
of great interest. His theory of the body and 
mind was entirely new to me, and I believe that 
he is right.” 
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Adelaide, South Australia ; 





THE AUSTRALASIAN NEWS COMPANY 


(Limited ) 


THE NEW ZEALAND NEWS COMPANY 


(Limited) 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 


We beg to announce that the above News Agencies have now been in opera- 
tion almost. two years, supplying the news trade throughout the Commonwealth of 
Australia, including all of Tasmania and the Dominion of New Zealand, with 
American periodicals as well as Literature of all kinds. 
The Australasian News Company, Limited, is at 226 Clarence Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, with branches at Melbourne, Victoria; Perth, West Australia; 
Brisbane, Queensland, and The New Zealand News 
Company, Limited, at 150 Wakefield Street, Wellington, N. Z., supplying all the 
North and South Islands of New Zealand. 


The Home Office of 


We are prepared to handle all American publications and anything in our line. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 


Arrangements may be made through our United States agent, THE 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 9-15 Park Place, New York City 














Paint serves two ends: it protects the 
house and improves its looks. The 
appeal is to your pocketbook and to your 
pride. One ingredient added to paint 
will serve both these purposes. That 
ingredient is 


Zinc 


Stipulate this to the painter who is 
going to get the job. 
We have three books discussing Zinc from 


the three viewpoints of the parties most con- 
cerned. 


For House Owner: ‘‘ Your Move’’ 
For Architects: ‘‘One of Your Problems’’ 
For Painters: ‘‘Zinc That Made a Painter Rich’’ 


Ask for yours. 








Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 408, 55 Wall St., New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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v know * 


Learn to know it. Learn to use it every time 
et_a cut, scratch ora hurt. Put it ona 
on y shelf where thechildren can get at it as 
easily as you yourself. Teach them to under- 
stand that a. keeps little hurts from 
growing big—by 
infection can start. Dioxogen is 99.961 per 
In its purity and strength it ex- 
cels all other peroxides. 
acetanilid to preserve it, as aoe do. You 
can get it by name at any drug store. 


Log size trial bottle sent FREE 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
10 Astor Plece 
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PICKING UP MAGAZINE ORDERS 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME : : 


In every community there are many magazine readers. 

just as well get their orders and have the profit on them. 
generously for new or renewal subscriptions to all magazines and 
particularly on CurRENT OPINION orders. 


QF Write for our new bonus offer; the most 
generous ever made by a standard magazine 


CURRENT OPINION, 134 West 29th Street, New York City ~ 


You could 
We pay 




















continued to improve their machines 
and were now years ahead of him. 

He struggled along for a while, but 
eventually realized what he was up 
against, and sold his patent rights to 
one of his competitors. Success was 
within his grasp, but he loosened his 
hold and let it get away from him 
simply by concentrating on the imme- 
diate present and forgetting all about 
the future. 





What do you think is the biggest influence 
in your daily life? What does most towards 
deciding how you. will act in each of the 
thousands of situations that arise every day? 
It is habit. You not only do things in the 
way which has become your habit, but you 
think, make decisions, use your judgment, 
in the way which has become your habit. 

The droop of your shoulders, the length 
of your step, is habit, the way you hold a 
pencil or greet an acquaintance or think of 
your work is habit. Therefore, if you want 
to be successful and to live happily, watch 
your habits, not only in big things but in 
little things. 

Anything that becomes a habit becomes 
easy. Do a thing four times in the same 
way—the fifth time is easier. Do it a dozen 
times, and the thirteenth time it comes 

naturally. Do it a score of times, and the 
twenty-first time you do it without thought 
or effort. 

That’s why it’s easy.to form habit of any 
kind—being cheerful, or being neat, or tak- 
ing proper exercize, or saving money, or 
making good in your job. Watch the little 
habits—Statler Salesmanship. 


GREATEST CAUSE OF AD- 
VERTIZING WASTE 


ISTRIBUTION is “the greatest 
problem of the business man,” 


says Hugh Chalmers. “It is a 
bigger problem, even, than just the 
biggest problem of business men. 
Looked at from one point, it is the 
biggest national problem. Many fac- 
tors entering into the satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem are national in 
their scope and can finally be con- 
trolled and adjusted only by the vote 
of all the people, as expressed through 
their government.” 

There are few men whose breadth of 
experience more ably fits them to help 
us solve this problem of distribution. 
Growing up with the National Cash 
Register Company, which is _ recog- 
nized as having one of the most effi- 
cient sales organizations in the world, 
Mr. Chalmers then organized the Chal- 
mers Motor Company. Like others who 
have established large distribution for 
their products, he recognized the tre- 
mendous influence of advertizing and 
used it in large measure. At the same 
time he realized the lost motion with 
subsequent waste which has_handi- 
capped practically all advertizing cam- 
paigns. 

“Advertizing has come to be of great 
interest because it is one of the chief 
factors in the distribution of any prod- 
uct. It has been defended as a sound, 
economic factor on the ground that it 
is such a help in distribution that it 
more than pays its cost by giving the 
ultimate consumer the article adver- 
tized at a less price than he would 
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have to pay if advertizing were not 
done on a large scale. 

“That advertizing does help to stimu- 
late sales; that it does help to build big 
businesses more rapidly than they could 
be built without it—is unquestionably 
true. Yet it needs some more funda- 
mental reasons than these in justify- 
ing itself to the buyers of our goods. 
Unless it can be thoroly justified as an 
economic factor contributing to the 
welfare of the whole consuming public 
through the savings it effects in the 
cost of distribution, it cannot be satis- 
factorily justified. 


T HAS always been possible to 
manufacture articles of high qual- 
ity and high service possibilities, 
if the cost did not have to be talien too 
much into consideration. But it is 
also true that high-priced articles can- 
not sell in very large quantities. In 
order to get selling prices down, it has 
been necessary to effect all the savings 
that come through what we call “‘quan- 
tity production.’ We should be able 
to prove, and we should prove, to the 
public that advertizing, by helping to 
open up great markets rapidly, has 
been a prime factor in making ‘quantity 
production’ and the consequent lower 
prices an assured fact. It is along this 
line that great advertizing expenditures 
must be justified to the consuming 
public. Vast numbers of people think 
that these expenditures are a burden 
on the buyer, and that the manufac- 
turer who doesn’t advertize should be 
able to produce a better article for a 
lower selling price than one who does. 

“The high cost of living is the most 
urgent personal problem of the indi- 
vidual citizen everywhere. Can this 
cost of living be reduced; and, if so, 
how? The greater portion of the 
cost of all articles is covered by three 
items: materials, labor and cost of sell- 
ing. Are materials, on the whole, go- 
ing to get much cheaper? I think raw 
materials will not generally become 
much cheaper. There is still better 
reason to think the cost of labor will 
not grow less. The tendency of wages 
is upwards, and rightly so. 

“Can we make any big savings in 
the cost of distribution? Of course, 
all of us hope we can. Those who sell 
advertizing and do advertizing on a 
large scale believe it is through this 
that we have the biggest chance to 
effect great savings in the cost of dis- 
tribution. But I believe the question 
of saving in the cost of distribution is 
one which should command the atten- 
tion of all. I believe some savings can 
be effected in distribution if the pub- 
lishers, the advertizing agencies and 
the buyers of space will cooperate more 
in the future’ than they have in the 
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Alba Lighting Equipment. Paine Furniture Co., Boston. Shows the furniture at its best 
and makes seeing easy for customers and employees 


Get Good Light! 


Poor light, poor health, poor work, and high lighting 
Why have inefficient, costly light, 
when you can “get good light” by some simple changes? 

Mothers and Fathers: Are your children risking their young eyes 


and health in either*dim, or brilliant irritating light? Have they poor 
Are they backward in school? 


bills all go together. 


appetites ? 


Get Good Light / 





Business Men: Are your employees doing less work than they 


should—with more mistakes—because of 
Get Good Light / 


Stores, Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs: 





see easily and comfortably? Would you like them to stay longer, or 


buy more, or enjoy themselves better ? 


Get Good Light / 





Alba Lighting Equipment 
Alba Lighting Equipment makes it easy to “Get Good Light.” 
Alba makes the light do its best and makes it soft and kind to 
the eyes. Alba distributes or concentrates the light where it is needed 
to see, study or work by in homes, offices, stores and workrooms, 
Alba also gives you more light for the same money or the same 


light for less money—money saved. 


These Booklets 


These booklets give you the general facts about Good Light for 


the purposes named. One or more will be sent 
7—Hotels 
8—Banks 

9—T heatres 


1—Homes 4—Stores 
2—Department Stores 5—Offices 


3—Restaurants 6—Clubs 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
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poor light? 







Are your patrons unable to 





























are Free 








free on request. 


10—Hospitals 
11—Churches 













Send me 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 






























City and State 
















Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 





























PROFITS IN WAR TIMES 


Babson clients who followed 

the investment facts of 

Babson Service have taken 

_profits since war began. Be 

prepared now for the end 
of war. 


Avoid worry. Cease Depending on 

rumors or luck. Recognize that all 

action is followed by equal reaction. 

Work with a definite policy based 
on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department B of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. S. 














Highest Conservative Returns 


Largest returns with the greatest margin 
of “ex are afforded by our 
Jo FARM MORTGAGES 

™~. ned asample of our investments. No. 
4569—$1000—Due Nov. 1, 1924. Secured by 
a half section, 9 miles from good town, in a 
desirable community. All of the land tillable 
with 120 acres under a. Small set of 
buildings, value $4, 000. 

Write for Booklet * x," and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Established 1883 














Capital and Surpius, $400,000 








The demand in unsettled times for good first 
Mortgages indicates their unusual stability. First 
Mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usu- 


ally on property worth three times the money loan- 
ed. We have loaned over €1,000,000 and nota single 


cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure sale 
made. Write for booklet sensing methods, and lists 
of loans from $300 to $10, 000. Jaren Sveene Co., 
37 State National Bank B City, Okla, 














Oregon Farm Mortgages 
Afford the safest possible investment. We offer 

these attractive securities on farms worth at % 
least three times the amount of loan to net you 


Write for MORTGAGE | Spalding Bid 
Listas CrOMAM “Courany | Poriand ose. 





First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively wo: three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. WEEN 











IMPORTANT ! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
subscribers should give both the 
old and the new address. This 
notice should reach us about 
two weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 











CURRENT OPINION 


HAT are the things that adver- 

WV tizing most needs? What are 

the things that are holding it 
back from accomplishing the great pur- 
pose for which it is intended? What 
are the things that prevent us from 
getting one hundred cents’ worth of 
sales value out of every advertizing 
dollar we spend? 

“IT think the greatest cause of waste 
in advertizing is in the fact that too 
large a section of the public is still 
skeptical about it. Too many people 
are still in the attitude of mind to say, 
‘Oh, that is only what advertizing says; 
but it does not prove anything.’ This 
condition of mind, I think, is due to 
two chief causes. First, that there has 
been and still is, in spite of much im- 
provement, too much ‘bunk’ in adver- 
tizing. The man who sticks to the 
truth has too much to overcome in 
the exaggerated statements of others. 
There is still too much advertizing of 
propositions that are purely ‘fake.’ 
The publications which continue to 
run advertizing of questionable propo- 
sitions, or of ‘fake’ propositions pure 
and simple, are doing the general 
cause great harm. By these methods 
they are contributing to the high cost 
of advertizing. 

“The second cause for public skepti- 
cism is a lack of public understanding. 
What advertizing needs most is to be 
advertized. The people generally do 
not understand it well enough; that is, 
they do not understand well enough 
the direct benefits that may come to 
them through it. I have had in mind 
for a long time that a full explanation 
of advertizing, what it is and what it 
really accomplishes for all the public, 
should be made to the public. Specific 
instances should be given, and they 
should be multiplied from month to 
month and year to year. 


should be in the form of a 

booklet, because I believe that 
it is impossible, in page advertizements 
in the magazines and newspapers, to 
tell this story in a satisfactory way. 
This is not a work that any one pub- 
lication can or should do, or any one 
advertizing man or agency. It is a 
work that all should do together, using 
a carefully worked-out plan. My sug- 
gestion would be that the main part 
of this plan be a booklet dealing with 
advertizing in its broader aspects—not 
to the selling public but to the buying 
public. 

“It seems to me that if a committee 
representing agents, mediums and ad- 
vertizers could be named in some way 
to get up this booklet on the benefits 
to the buying public, it would be a serv- 
ice well worth rendering, and one that 
would help to put advertizing on a 


M: PRESENT notion is that this 








6% Short Time 


Investment 


If you have funds to be placed 
safely for a short period at attrac- 
tive rate, send for circular No. 852T 
describing— 


A proved well-secured investment 
combining these strong features— 


Assets 5 to I. 

Earnings 9 to 1. 

70years successful history. 
Substantial part of loan 
already paid off. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 


LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 


Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








She Plunged Europe 
In War To Avenge 
An Epigram 


She ruled France more 
absolutely than any mon- 
arch because she had at 
her feet both the King and 
ministry. How she did it, 
how women have ruled the 
world’s rulers and always 
will rule them is told in 
this new volume. 


_ Memoirs of 
Madame Du Barry 


It is a grippingly fascinating 
journal of the woman who had 
more power than any king of 
to-day. But it is more than that, 
it is a human document, the bar- 











ing of asoul. Never having been 
intended for publication, it gives 
the gossip of the kitchen and the back stairs 
and the “boudoir cabinets” which Jeanette 
Du Barry dominated as mistress of Louis the 
XV. It puts you into the heart and mind of 
this extraordinary woman and indirectly of 
all such women. Perhaps to-day some such 
woman is swaying your state, your community, 
unknown, as Du Barry was unknown to the 
French people of her time. This is a book 
for all times. You must read it. 


Sent On Approval 
Remit $2.00 and this beautiful and interest- 
ing De Luxe volume will be sent on approval, all 
charges prepaid. If afterfive days youdon’t want 
it, return it and your money will be refunded. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
134 W. 29th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Do you wish to know how good a car this new 
Cadillac is? 

Follow your own thoughts. 

You will find that you are thinking what the na- 
tion is thinking. 

Look back a little bit. 

A few years ago the storm raged around the 
Cadillac. 

A dozen or more cars sold at approximately the 
same price. 

All claimed equality with the Cadillac. 

The Cadillac field was the coveted field—because 
it was a quality field. 

These dozen or more cars struggled to find a 
place in it, because they were eager to share 
in Cadillac success. 

And, now, how do things stand? 

A limited market above the Cadillac in price— 
and a large market below. 

And in the center, as solid as a rock, the great 
Cadillac clientele — greater, and stronger, and 
more solid than evér. 

When you search for a car to compare with the 
Cadillac do you look downward? 

It is not likely. 

And yet many a man in past years has thought 
that he was buying a car as good as the Cadil- 
lac, because he was paying an approximate 
price. 

He cannot think that now, because these cars 
have removed themselves from the Cadillac 
field. 

The storm that once raged around the Cadillac 
still rages,—but it is in another zone. The 
Cadillac is out of it, and above it. 

In its own great quality class the Cadillac stands 
alone—all alone. 

The Cadillac owner does not believe that its equal 
exists. 

And if you are looking for its equal—where will 
you look? 

You must first find a car of equally fine construc- 

tion, 


Victoria, $2400. 
Berlin, $3600. 

















—and the Cadillac “Eight” 
stands all alone 





Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. 
Five passenger Brougham, $2950, 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
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If you search for equality with the Cadillac, where 
else will you find such workmanship? 

Again —in your search for a car equal to the 
Cadillac, you must find a car of equal experi- 
ence in V-type engine construction. 

The Cadillac has brought the V-type principle to 
a state of comparative perfection in the build- 
ing of 13,000 V-type eight cylinder cars. 

Where will you look for a like experience — for 
equal certainty —for such positive insurance? 

What is the utmost you desire in a car? 

Your friend who owns a Cadillac already has it. 

He cannot think of any respect in which its effi- 
ciency could be improved. 

In freedom from gear shifting, in ease of control, 
in swift acceleration, in hill climbing ability, in 
comfort and luxury, in all the things which con- 
tribute to ideal motoring, the Cadillac owner 
will tell you that he has them in superlative 
degree. 

In his mind —in your mind — in the mind of the 
nation —is not the standing of the Cadillac 
absolutely fixed? 

In all the things which constitute quality — the 
highest known quality —is it not universally 
accepted as a standard? 

Your choice, therefore, is rendered simpler than 
ever before. 

You are freed from the distraction of many claims 
of equality which may once have confused you. 

You know what the Cadillac offers: 

—engineering pre-eminence, 

—and social pre-eminence, 

—unequaled V-type experience, 

—the enthusiastic endorsement of 13,000 
owners, 

—mechanical construction representing the 
highest type of fine manufacturing extant, 

—and an established record of luxury, long 
life and endurance. 

We repeat—you know that you get these quali- 
ties in the Cadillac. 

Where else could you get them? 









































Three passenger 
Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. 
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hear every word clear 
DEAF FOLK and distinct with my new 
HEARINFONE. No bat- 
tery, no buzzing. Always ready. Price $3. Smallest 
practical device ever made. [Fine for elderly people, 
J. H. CARPENTER CC., 2D Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


CORRECT ENGRAVING 


and FINE STATIONERY 
The making of Wedding and Social Invita- 
tious. Visiting Cards and Stamped Paper is our 
special work, done in our ownshop. Sampies 
and prices upon request. Write Desk C. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 
802 N. Charles Street, Baltimore. Md. 


AuTomMatic 


Filing Devices 
For Better Filing Service 


Note the expansion—it spreads front 
and back automatically—counts for 
20 per cent. additional filing space— 
Saves time in filing and finding. 
Guaranteed the best ofany file made, 
and shipped anywhere on 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. If interested in modern 
filing equipment of any kind, includ- 
ing Desks, write for catalog and 
Factory to User Proposition. 

THE ATTOMATIC 

FILE & INDEX CO. 
43-57 N, Pearl St. Green Bay, Wis. 
















Taylor’ 3 “Stahot” Water Bottle 














and SYRINGE 

6 Months’ Trial 

Guaranteed 5 Years 

RAL Ie TAYLOR COMPANY | Price $3 ‘postpaid 
A, > Janesville, Wis. Write Today. 





and inventive ability 
MEN should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.’ 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D. C. 














Infallible Single Trigger fitted to Ithaca No. 4or — 
cheaper grade hammeriess for $15.00. It istheonly 4 
trigger we recommend and we have studied them 
— Indicator ison top—vou don’t have to turn gun 

ttom side up to read or: hift it, Get large catalog— 
double guns $17 75 up—Single Trap guns #85 00 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 38, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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higher business and moral plane than 
it is to-day. 

“The cost of such a campaign should 
properly be paid from a fund contrib- 
uted by agencies, publishers of maga- 
zines and newspapers and leading ad- 
vertizers of the country. I think it 
would be to the interest of every pub- 
lisher of magazines and newspapers in 
the country to give the space free to 
advertize this booklet and to distribute 
it free to any person who would like 
to have it.” 

(EpirorraL Note: The Quoin Club, an 
organisation of twenty-nine leading maga- 
zines, of which CurRENT OPINION is one, 
have for a number of months been working 
on a plan the aim of which is to meet the 
need here outlined by Mr. Chalmers. These 
magazines, with an aggregate circulation of 


over 7,000,000, are giving space every month 
to this educational campaign.) 


Gerald Stanley Lee, in his book called 
“Crowds,” says: “Success in business in the 
last analysis turns upon touching the imag- 
ination of crowds. The reason why preach- 
ers in this present generation are less suc- 
cessful in getting people to want goodness 
than business men are in getting them to want 
motor cars, hats and pianolas, is that busi- 
ness men as a class are closer and more 
desperate students of human nature, and 
have bowed down harder to the art of 
touching the imagination of crowds.” 


ONE-SIDED BUSINESS MEN 


ANY business men fail because 

they realize or appreciate only 

one side of business,” says a 
writer in the Decorative Furnisher. 
“They have practicability, or an ar- 
tistic sense for the fitness of things, 
or they are good salesmen—but they 
are not many-sided. They lack an ex- 
perience of business as a total which 
must be present in an appreciable ex- 
tent for ultimate success. 

“For instance, an artisan may have 
a desire to start in business for him- 
self. He knows all about the goods, 
styles which are in demand, and may 
be thoroly conversant with the produc- 
ing ends of the particular business 
which he is in. He opens up a plant 
and takes orders. He figures his cost, 
and because this is considerably below 
what his goods sell for at retail, he 
imagines they are over-priced. He 
cuts the prices down. 

“At the end of the year he finds 
that he has lost money, and perhaps 
has many outstanding bills. His men 
are asking for more wages and there 
is nothing in the bank or in the pros- 
pect for better business to satisfy 
these demands. His goods are well 
made, they sell readily, with entire 
satisfaction to both retailer and con- 
sumer. Somehow or other (and 
somewhere), there is a leak in the 
organization, for in spite of the favor- 
able factors the business shows no 
profit—and that, primarily, was what 
it was started for. 

“The trouble, of course, is in the 
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selling end. The proprietor has good 
manufacturing experience and ability, 
but he knew nothing about sales, or 
the cost or best methods of securing 
distribution. He has concentrated his 
endeavors where his knowledge lay— 
to the neglect of the other ends of the 
business. 


OMETIMES a man who has had 
S considerable experience in man- 

aging an office decides to become 
2 manufacturer. He affiliates himself 
with a reputable going concern and 
sets out on his new venture. He finds 
that certain prices have prevailed in 
the past and that a certain trade has 
been catered to. He also discovers 
that the goods made by his new factory 
are of the very highest type—in ma- 
terials, in designs and in workman- 
ship. The first item entering his head 
is to reduce the quality, and if possible 
to maintain the old price. 

“He proceeds accordingly, and cuts 
here and there wherever his predilec- 
tion favors. Time goes on but the 
business decreases, to the wonderment 
of the proprietor. Repeat orders are 
harder to get and complaints come 
from the trade everywhere. In the 
course of time, the factory will have 
to be reorganized, or replaced on its 
former plane of quality production— 
for the fault here, of course, is that 
the proprietor with office experience 
knew nothing of the manufacturing 
end and believed that goods could be 
shaved in quality without a diminish- 
ing return in sales. 


R PERHAPS a good salesman 

takes it into his head to enter 

business. He has been ex- 
tremely successful in disposing of all 
kinds and varieties and grades of mer- 
chandise. Selling has been his forte, 
and he has made money at it. He be- 
comes a manufacturer, but decides to 
personally guide the selling of the 
goods. His business doesn’t progress 
or develop as he had expected. 

“The factory is constantly in diffi- 
culties, and the office end of the busi- 
ness presents a series of worriment. 
The men on the road do not sell the 
goods readily, and there is friction 
among all members of the sales force. 
Everyone in the organization is blamed 
and consigned to perdition. The en- 
tire fault, however, is with the sales- 
man-proprietor. The experiences of 
his life have taught him how to sell 
goods—and he has learned little about 
the manufacturing end or the man- 
agement of men. 

“If there were a rule-of-thumb sys- 
tem in business, the practical man, the 
office man, and the salesman, would 
have no difficulty in perfecting and 
developing a new business. But there 
are not cut-and-dried laws and rules 
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that will guarantee success to the new- 


comer in the business world. He must 
seek out and learn by experience the 
very things that work successiully in 
his own case. Knowledge of all parts 
of a business is essential and indis- 
pensable—either in the mind of the 
proprietor, who guides the business 
or in the minds of the men employed 
under him.” 





If Henry Ford, or some other well-known 
business builder, could be prevailed upon to 
visit and inspect your office or factory, you 
would swell with pride. You would welcome 
him and hang on his suggestions as if he 
were an inspired prophet. His recom- 
mendations would be set down for imme- 
diate adoption. But let Henry Ford and 
others write about their principles of busi- 
ness, carefully, thoughtfully weighing every 
word, and as often as not you will turn 
the page idly and seize upon other things 
designed merely to shock or amuse or please 
you. 

Two heads are better than one if they 
don’t bump. 


BUSINESS 21! 


SCIENCE VS. PERSONALITY 
IN BUSINESS 

ECENTLY a large Chicago con- 

salesman- 


cern was seeking a 


ager. The business is national 
in scope; eight branch offices are main- 
tained in different cities, and eighty- 
three traveling salesmen are employed. 
To measure up to this position as ex- 
ecutive head of the sales organizatio 
it required a man with forty-four cal- 
iber mentality and ability. Hundreds 
of applications were received, but it 
was some time before the general man- 
ager picked his man. 

The writer is personally acquainted 
with this and he 
asked him why he had found it so 
difficult to find the right man for this 
position, especially as at this time 
many really high-grade men are unat- 
His reply was surprizing. 


general manager, 


tached. 

















**How shall we manage? Here’s the 
company now!’’ 





The welcome to dustless homes 


How often in the old days of dusting, sweeping and disorder have you 
been tempted to shut out callers or refuse to answer the door bell 
because you were too exhausted and untidy to beseen? Thereis no 
cccasion for that now with vacuum cleaning. The work is done in a 
jiffy. The house is alwaysin order. The fear of being surprised in the 
midst of dust and confusion never worries the woman who uses the 


**Come right in, Mabel. I am always glad 
to see you.”” 





With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
you need only point a long-handled alumi- 
num Wand at the lurking, feathery dust 
and gritty dirt to see it instantly disappear 








RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


come—as long lasting as radiator heating. 


as easily in old asin new buildings. 


tion and full guarantee. 
Write for free catalog 
Write to 
C-2 





from under furniture, from mouldings, 
chandeliers, frames, upholstered furni- 
ture, mattresses, cracks and crevices. 


All the dirt, threads, paper bits, insect eggs, etc., are drawn through iron suction pipe, 
(connecting at baseboard on each floor,) to big disinfectant dust bucket attached to 
machine which is set in basement or in side room. 


No lugging or dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner — but you 
buy a correct, complete out“t that will work perfectly for many years to 


An unfailing Cleaner — in sizes now at $150 up 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by rrolonging the durability of carpets, 
tugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes the 
machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity about equals one electric light. Put 


ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Require no supervision or watching and are backed by our repu- 
Public showrooms in all large cities. 


ptrarsent AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY so 2855 av. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 









Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


816-822 


Chicago 
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Get out of 
the buzz class in 
writing your letters! 


That’s the class you are in if you still 
have your letters written twice — once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 

You buzz the buzzer and wait. You feel 
great—you are going to turn out a day’s 
mail full of “punch.” So you press the 
button—and wait. Then your stenographer 
comes in. Maybe. Provided she is at her 
desk, or where she can be reached, and pro- 
vided she is not already taking dictation 
from someone else. But admit she does 
come in promptly. All right. 

Off to a good start. Just a minute, 
you're going too fast. Well, you want to 
go fast, that’s the way you think. Or, the 
stenographer didn’t catch “that last sen- 
tence.” You repeat—and before long you 
are repeating again, or slowing up. You 
begin to lose your snap. Your ideas begin 
to jumble, because you are interrupted so 
much and so often. And your dictation 
isn’t like what you thought it was going 
to be at all. 

Thousands of other alert, keen business 
men have gotten by that sort of thing. 
Now they dictate as fast as they want, as 
much as they feel like, and ‘just -when- they 
want to. They dictate to the Dictaphone. 

Reach for your telephone and call 
up the Dictaphone. Arrange for a 
demonstration in your own office 
on your own work. If you don’t 
find that name in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1906 A, Woolworth Bidg., 
New York 


==a_ Stores in the principal cities 
“™  —dealers everywhere 















**How One Man Saved Money,”’ a 
% book we should like to send you 


BE his Adherisement was dictated to the Dictaphone =m 





Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements mace to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 


for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Patent 


Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





FACTORY 
TO; YOU 










TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtous $20 to $55 | Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $85 to $60 Royals $25 to $45 
L, C. Smiths $80 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 
We have othersof course. Send for catalog 
describing them, and address of nearest 
branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 B’way, N.Y. 
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“For the most part, the men who 
applied for the position were high- 
caliber men, but practically all of them 
were embued with the idea that busi- 
ness is becoming a _ cut-and-dried 
proposition. Our last salesmanager 
was a man of this type. He had sci- 
entific and definite data, an efficiency 
formula, if you want to call it that, for 
everything which he did. His ‘sys- 
tem’ didn’t produce results, and that 
was the reason we were looking for 
a new man. 

“Business, the modern efficiency ex- 
perts to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is not a cut-and-dried science. It is 
not a definite series of actions and re- 
actions. It cannot be run on any 
rule-of-thumb system. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of its existence involves the hu- 
man element. And the personal ele- 
ment never has and never will be, un- 
til all of us become automatons, an 
exact, preordained factor. 

“Business has all the traits of the 
human mind—because human _ beings 
evolve, guide and develop it. Those 
systems which an executive thinks he 
collects and codifies, in the conduct of 
his work or department, are not sys- 
tems—they are the results merely cf 
certain experiences which may or may 
not be repeated. The successful ex- 
ecutive is, therefore, the man with 
ability to judge what may happen in 
a certain proposition into which the 
human element enters. He must have 
an accumulation of past experiences, 
of all types, stored away, not for 
guides or precepts but as telltales of 
what is likely to result under differ- 
ent conditions. 


ERHAPS you will think that I am 
P old-fashioned, and more or less 
of a mossback; but I realize as 
fully as you do that there are funda- 
mental principles in business, and that 
these principles enter into every propo- 
sition. The successful executive has 
studied and analyzed these principles 
and he makes proper use of them; but 
the clear-headed men who are doing 
things in the business world never 
waste their time or breath in discuss- 
ing theoretical principles which are 
so apt to befog the real question. 
“And deliver me from the self- 
elected expert who tries to impress 
people with the idea that he has made 
a pilgrimage to the top of Mount 
Sinai, and from that or some other 
source has received scientific data that 
will enable him to do big stunts. Busi- 
ness is neither an art nor a science, 
and there are almost as many theories 
as to the one and only right way to 
get results as there are people engaged 
in business. But if we study the men 
who have scored, we find that step by 
step they worked out their problems 
in their own way; and nine times out 


| of ten, they violated every rule and 





every theory that has ever been pro- 
pounded. 

“In picking a man for salesmanager, 
I was looking for a man who was big 
and broad mentally, but most of all a 
man who was human, If there is one 
group of men who deserve pity, it is 
those who believe that business has 
been reduced to scientific formula, and 
who depend on scientific dope for how 
it shall be done.” 





Self-confidence is applied self-knowledge. 
If you know yourself—know what you can 
do and can’t do—you have the one right 
basis for a self-confidence that helps all the 
time and never falls down in a pinch.— 
E. M. Statler. 


Organization without cooperation is like 
a fiddle with one string—some noise but not 
much music.—Oracle of the Arab. 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


“Advertising—Its Principles and Practice.” 


During the past few years scores of 
books have been published on the subject 
of advertizing. Many have attempted a 
comprehensive analysis and study, but for 
the most part they have been fragmentary. 
It has remained for four men, each a 
recognized authority in his branch of the 
profession, to make a correlation of their 
experience and study. 


As advertizing manager of the Texas 
Company, Harry Tipper has had wide 
and practical experience. Dr. Harry L. 
Hollingworth, professor of psychology, 
has made scientific research into the 
theory of advertizing. George B. Hotch- 
kiss, an instructor of English at New 
York Univérsity,-has had “copy” experi- 
ence with a large advertizing agency. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, as instructor of 
applied design, has done splendid work 
in helping to determine the essentials of 
attractive and pleasing construction. 

These four men working together have 
produced a book that is complete, with 
definite, concrete, reliable data on the 
four-fold requirements of successful ad- 
vertizing. The more experience one has 
had in advertizing, the more he will be 
able to appreciate the mass of real work- 
ing information in this book. 


(Published by Ronald Press, New York. Price 
$4.00.) 


“The New Competition.” 

There have been conflicting opinions 
about competition. We have believed that 
competition is the life of trade, and we 
have believed that it was the death of 
trade; depending on whether we have 
downed our competitor or our competitor 
has downed us. Among those who have 
studied the question of competition from 
a broad economic viewpoint, there has 
been a growing conviction that coopera- 
tive competition is the only solution of 
the problem. 

The enactment of the Clayton and 
Trade Commission Laws marked a rad- 
ical step towards finer and fairer com- 
petitive methods. Arthur Jerome Eddy, 
in his book, “The New Competition,” the 
fourth edition of which has just been 
published, explains clearly and concisely 
the change that is taking place in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world. Mr. Eddy 
handles his subject in an entertaining and 
instructive manner, and this book should 
be read by every man who is a student 
of business problems. 


(Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.50.) 
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“ Advertising—Selling the Consumer.” 

John Lee Mahin, president of the 
Mahin Advertizing Company, is recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in the profes- 
sion. His new book, “Advertizing—Selling 
the Consumer,” is based upon a series of 
very practical lectures which he delivered 
before the School of Commerce of North- 
western University, and before the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The book is devoted to a discussion of 
the practice of advertizing, and there are 
chapters on mediums, copy, sales coopera- 
tion, trade-marks, price maintenance, mail- 
order and retail advertizing problems. It 
also deals with the duties of the adver- 
tizing manager, the solicitor, the agency, 
and outlines advertizing accounting. 

(Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Price $2.00.) 





















“Keeping Up With Rising Costs.” 

Retail interests have viewed with alarm 
the yearly increase in the cost of doing 
business. In most lines of retail business 
the cost of doing business has increased 
out of all proportion to the growth and 
development of trade. Wheeler Sammons 
is the author of a book which delves into 
the reasons for dwindling retail profits, 
and then explains what alert merchants 
in various lines are doing to stop leaks 
and hidden losses. 


(Published by A. W. Shaw Coa., 
Price $2.00.) 









Chicago. 





“Writing An Advertisement.” 

Few men in the advertizing profession 
have had the opportunities which S. Ro- 
land Hall has had thoroly to test out and 
determine the value of the various kinds 
and styles of advertizing “copy.” In his 
new book he carefully analyzes all kinds 
of copy, and shows how to dissect and 
study its strength and its weakness. He 
has thoroly covered his subject and does 
it in a readable, non-technical manner. 
This book will be helpful alike to the 
youngest tyro and the seasoned expert. 

(Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Price $1.00.) 










“Advertising—The Social and Economic 
Problem.” 

In a judicial way, George French, the 
author of this book, has attempted to 
deal with the social and economical aspects 
of advertizing. He outlines the ethics of 
it in a broad way, without making any | 
attempt to analyze actual practice. This | 
book will be of value, however, to those | 
who are making a study of the theory | 
and ideals of advertizing. 


a (Published by Ronald Press, New York. Price 
$2.00.) 











“Personal Efficiency and Selling.” 

This is the first of a series of books on 
Business Administration. It contains a 
fund of practical suggestion, presented in | 
short, unrelated paragraphs in the manner | 
of a salesmanager’s “do and don’t” note 
book for his young men. _ Irving R. 
Allen, the author, has no doubt had wide 
experience in the selling field, but his 
book is rather elementary. It would have 
been more readable and of more value if 
the material had been rewritten by a com- 
petent editorial writer. 

(Published by La Salle Extension University.) 















There is nothing remarkable about the 
“capacity for work” for which big men are 
noted. These mer do not work any differ- 
ently than any other sensible man. They 
simply formed the habit of making every 
minute count, 

It takes a man with uncommon sense to 


see things as t'tey really are and to do things 
as they should be done. 














NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Hidden Factors 


Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 


ment cannot be obtained. 


of Service 





Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 

efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 
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Such methods result in a tele- 
phone tine which can give only 
poor service. 


The 













gives good 








result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 


ser vice, 




























The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 





One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Omaha, Neb., Cor. 25th & Cass Sts. 
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A scientific treatment by special- 
ists in authorized Keeley In- 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Marion, Ind. Columbus, O 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. 42465th Ave. 
Marsh - Strong Building 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 733-35 Ottawa Ave., N. W. 
London, Eng. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Guatemala City, Guat. 
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Great Cleansers 


Air and water are natural cleansers. Modern 
engineering has brought them to the assistance 
of the housewife to lighten her service and en- 
able her to do her work better. We present guar- 
anteed electrical devices for washing with air—the vacuum 
cleaner—and for washing with water—the electric washing 
machine—both made with the skill and high quality which 















“rg characterize the many household devices bearing the name 
cA E v 
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Vacuum Cleaner 


This is a new model, small and 
light, but powerful. The experience 
of 30 years of motor and suction-fan 
making, is embodied in every part. 
The rigid frame, different from the 
TTT usual “broom-handle” design, 
| 


Washer and Wringer 


This newest, safest and most thor- 
ough laundry outfit is»*sold and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
distributors of electrical supplies. 
Cleanses perfectly all fabrics with- 
out injury to most delicate tex- 
tures. The driving mechanism is 
entirely enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible. ' 












\ makes handling easy. ‘The price, 
|i\ $32.50, includes an extension nozzle 
/\ for cleaning under furniture. 




























Both cf these labor-saving cleansers can be 
used in any home where there is electric light. 
Write for descriptive booklets, “The Home Sani- 
tary” and “Sunny Monday,” mentioning the name 
of your dealer, Ask for Booklets No. 422-AB. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 


463 West Street, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities 
of the U.S. and Canada. 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
EVERY ELECTRICAL 

















Send us 


.your verses or melodies today. Acceptance 
anteed if available. Write for valuable booklet—it's ee. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept, 30. Washington, D. C 








MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED || {o--toscnrSyeteem, rorg'inos enn n AMOUR 


ak . fumes ever produced; other odors are Rose, Lilac, Lily of the Val Vi 
Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L. and Garden Queen, the newest creation—all ue oa Fe pecethtnae 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 | | dtussists or by mail. Bottle exact size of picture, 25¢. Send $1,00 for 


souvenir box containing six different odors 25c pend 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 


ARE YOU GOING TO SHINGLE? 


It is hard to improve upon good shingles both for service and 
appearance. You can make the next job last alifetime by using 
“CREO-DIPT” S3AiX58 
SHINGLES 
17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 
They come in bundles ready to lay. 
They last twice as long as brush-coated shingles or natural 
wood. They are proof against dry-rot, decay, worms and 
weather. They save time, muss and expense of staining on 
thejob. We select best cedar shingles and by our special 
Process preserve them in creosote and stain them any color 
desired. Best earth pigments—no aniline dyes. No wedge- 
shaped shingles—no waste. 


Wie td for sample cols on wod and bk of “CRE-DIPT” ae ie 
——< an Architect A. N. Oviatt, Cleveland, for Mr. A C. Dutton, 


‘ ‘ Soft, even color tones of “‘CREO-DIPT”’ Shinglescan be selected to 
Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1052 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. harmonize with surroundings. Thereare over 1,500 homes in and 


Shipments prompt. Branch factory in Chicagofor West’ntrade around Cleveland where ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Shingles have been used. 





























WHEN THE GERMANS EN- 
TERED WARSAW 


[Here is the first realistic story of how 
old Warsaw, the Polish capital abandoned 
by Russia after more than a century's 
rule, looked to “a highly-placed officer” of 
the victorious German army last month. 
It comes from the Berlin papers.] 


UICKLY our car runs along the 
QO road of the Russian retreat to- 

ward Warsaw. Scorched fields 
and burned farms and villages fly past 
on both sides of the road. Wrecks of 
carts, soldiers’ coats, cartridge cases, 
here and there boots and bread carts, 
also many fresh graves, mark the road 
along which the Russian army went for 
its regrouping. Felled trees placed across 
the road as obstacles have to be removed 
by our men. 

“German soldiers are standing on the 
green walls of the forts in which was 
fighting this morning. Then come the 
walls of the town and the fortress itself, 
earthen walls with antiquated earthen 
works. In the suburbs there seems no 
end to the long streams of refugees com- 
ing out by the same roads along which 
the German troops are marching into the 
town. Along the high sides of the road 
thousands of people are standing watch- 
ing the entrance of the German troops. 
Then we go through an old gate into old 
Warsaw itself. 

“All the windows and balconies of the 
high palace-like houses are occupied. 
Hitherto a heavy load had lain upon the 
town, probably anxiety of the last few 
days as to what scene would now be 
played in the world’s history and what 
would’ happen when the Russians with- 
drew. The anxiety has not yet disap- 
peared, but the people are breathing again 
now. There are in the town German 
soldiers accustomed to order and disci- 
pline, commanded by German officers 
who, notwithstanding all the experience 
of the war, have not lost their sense of 
justice and chivalry. 

“Everywhere one turns one sees bright 
faces, and roses are thrown by black-eyed 
beauties. A fine rain does not keep the 
beauties of Warsaw indoors, altho they 
have on diaphanous blouses with sky- 
lights. They have come out to watch 
this historic event. The cafés are crowded 
with brightly-dressed people. Nearly all 
the shops are open. Picture post-cards 
with views of the city are finding a lively 
sale. 


UDDENLY we come to a plain com- 

pletely empty of people. The only 

noise here is the zipping of bullets 
and explosives from the other side of 
the river. Fighting is still going on. On 
this side are the Germans; on the other 
the Russians. On the other side are 
trenches and on this side our men are 
lying behind street barricades and corners 
of houses and firing across the river. 
The Russians return a lively fire. Ma- 
chine guns rattle from both sides. Now 
and then comes a bigger greeting from 
guns. Here all is the activity of the big 
town, and scarcely 100 yards away a 
struggle for life and death. 

“It is an extraordinary scene there in 
front of us. The Russian positions on 
the opposite bank are clearly visible with 
the naked eye. Guns roar and shells 
crash into the walls. We turn round 
and have in front of us the life of the 
big city. At yonder corner is a big café. 
Men and women are sipping their coffee 
as if it were peace times, many of them 











reading newspapers:: and a few houses 
away death is seeking its prey. On a 
balcony is a lady with highly painted 
face and fashionable dress with a book 
in her heavily jeweled hands. Now and 
then she casts a glance at the fighting on 
the other side of the Vistula. We can 
scarcely tear ourselves away from this 
spot. 

“Thin smoke rises on the other side of 
the river, where the Russians are con- 
tinuing their work of destruction. The 
public buildings are empty. All furniture, 
even to spittoons, has gone. There are 
empty walls and empty rooms, etc., every- 
where. The means of communication 
have been carried away. Telephone and 
telegraph apparatus of all kinds is gone. 
Everywhere, even in private houses, there 
is a gaping emptiness. The Russians 
felt they would have to give up this for- 
tress perhaps for ever. 

“Evening comes, lights appear, and the 
various occupations of the city are con- 
tinued as usual. , We leave the town with 
difficulty, forcing our way through col- 
umns of men and road trains. Still long 
streams of refugees continue to flow 
away from Warsaw. We still hear the 
rattle of machine guns and now and then 
the fire of a big field gun. 

“The air becomes clearer. No longer 
the smell of burning is perceived. We 
breathe again, and repeat to ourselves, 
‘Warsaw, the impregnable, has fallen.’ ” 





-* Shear Nonsense =: 


The Price of Advice. 


The Continent tells of an old colored man 
who visited a doctor and was given definite 
instructions as to what he should do. He 
started to leave the office when the physician 
said : 

“Here, Rastus! You forgot to pay me. 

“Pay you for what, boss?” 

“For my advice,” replied the doctor. 

“Don’t owe you nothin’, ’cause I ain’t 
gwine take it,” responded Rastus as he 
shuffled out. 


The President’s Scotch Story. 


President Wilson, speaking once in Brook- 
lyn, illustrated a point with an anecdote of 
two Scotchmen. One was a marketman, the 
other a purchaser who came with his dog 
to the market to buy a fish. Sandy's dog, 
nosing about in the baskets, came upon a 
catch of live lobsters. Soon one of the 
lobsters had a hold on the dog’s tail, and 
Sandy and the marketman watched the two 
disappear together down the street toward 
home. 

‘Sandy,” cried the marketm: an, “Whustle 
to your dog, mon! Whustle. 

“Nay, nay,” answered Sandy comfortably. 
“I'll not. You whustle to your lobster.” 


A Southern View of Boston. 


Senator Hoar used to tell with glee, re- 
calls the Christian Register, of a Southerner 
just home from New England who said to 
his friend, “You know those little white 
round beans?” “Yes,” replied the friend. 
“the kind we feed to our horses?” “The 
very same. Well, do you know, sir, that in 
Boston the enlightened citizens take those 
little white round beans, boil them for three 
or four hours, mix them with molasses and 
[ know not what other ingredients, bake them 
and then—what do you suppose they do 
with the beans?” “They”— “They eat ’em, 
sir,” interrupted the first Southerner im- 
pressively ; “bless me, sir, they eat ’em!” 


The President and the Small Boy. 


Recently President Wilson was riding 
along a country road near Washington ac- 
companied only by the secret service man 
who is detailed to see that no harm comes 


SHEAR NONSENSE: 








Lippard-Stewarts 
Have Solved the Delivery Problem! 


\4-Ton, *4-Ton, 1-Ton, 1'/.-Ton, 2-Ton Capacities— 
a Size Suited to a Majority of Requirements 


HE continuous, dependable service these trucks have been 

giving to over one hundred lines of business is proof positive 
of their superiority. Lippard-Stewarts have convinced merchants 
and business men that motor cars are cheaper than horses, be- 
cause they give year after year of uninterrupted service with a 
low operating cost and low repair bills. 


Simplicity of the power plant and worm-drive makes the truck 
almost fool-proof. 


You see Lippard-Stewarts giving efficient, quiet service. Their 
excellent appearance is a big asset for the user. 


First to Use Worm-Drive—First to Use Electric Starting and Lighting 


We are the only manufacturers making a complete line of worm- 
drive trucks. 


Let us help you solve your delivery problem. 
We have the size and type of truck that 
will prove most satisfactory in your service. 


LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR CO. 
262 West Utica Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Chicago - - - -  Ropp Motor Co, 
Radister at Bash Lewiston, Me. - Wade & Dunton Carriage Co. 
Pittsburgh - Vulcan Motor Truck & Service Co, 
Cleveland - - - Albaugh Motor Sales Co. 
Springfield, Mass. - - Baxter & Duckworth Co. 
Boston (Cambridge) - A. W. Cox & Co. 
Richmond, Va. - - T. D. Raney 
Racine, Wis. - Ww. R. Taylor Motor Co. 
Philadelphia - 5S. Bruce Somervell 


Our Dealers’ 














THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN ON SENECA LAKE, N. Y. 
A Mineral Springs ‘‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 


from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. Thetreatment 
methods and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved and that our 
experience of years has. demonstrated to be of value. Three medicinal mineral springs are used for 

“drinking cures”’ two of which are highly radio-active. THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to 
the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. BRINE SPRING No. 2 IS THE MOST 
HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE SPRING IN AMERICA, 64.8 Mache Units per liter, nearly three times 


as active as the next highest American spring known. 
THE BATHS are given under the direction of physicians. For the treatment of RHEU- 
MATISM, GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES 
OF THE DIGFSTIVE SYSTEM AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
THE GLEN SPRINGS is situated in a large private park with miles of wel!-built 
walks and drives, midway between the Great Lakes and 
the Hudson. A thousand miles of Good Roads radiate through the Finger Lake Region. Automo- 
biling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts. Mini- 
ature and Clock Golf. 


For Descriptive Booklets address 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, WATKINS, NEW YORK 
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How to Wie Clean. Cut Business | How to Write Stories, Reports, vr 
Letters That Produce Profits | dresses, Sermons, Advertisements, Etc. 


G — English ana 


Good Fortune 
Go Hand in Hand 


Jack London rose to riches in a few short years from among the 
: toughs of San Francisco Bay, because he learned to transfer his ideas 
Be her | to the printed page in virile, compelling phrases. 
Arthur Brisbane, with his incisive style, commands, ina single year, 
‘4 a salary amounting to a comfortable fortune. 
1 Elbert Hubbard rose from obscurity to advertising writer, to editor, 
\worp-stupy || to publicist, and thence to wealth and prominence because he mastered 
/ and applied the power of forceful Janguage. 
William Jennings Bryan with a single speech won a Presidential 
nomination. 
By constant study, William Dean Howeiis rose from the printer’s 
case to his place as the most polished writer in American letters. 
Joseph Pulitzer, arriving penniless in the steerage from Austria, 
built up a great metropolitan daily because he mastered the practical force 
\ of the English language and used it to-advantage. - 


How to Use Convincing, Effective | How to Use Graceful, Fluent, and 
English Before an Audience | Entertaining English in ‘Conversation 





Allaround you the hundreds of men who are climbing higher and higher with 
each day's work are the ones whose speech compels attention, and whose clean-cut, 
crisp and interesting letters, stories, advertisements, etc., win clients, followers, 
patrons, checks and dollars—SURELY FORTUNE IS WITH THE MAN WHO 
HAS DEVELOPED HIS POWER OF EXPRESSION. You can improve your 
English and increase yourfncome. 


These Great Books Point the Way for You to 


*., Advancement—Success—Prosperity 
In Commercial and Professional Life 


With the mighty advances which are being made in every branch of business and 

professtonal life there has come a demand for a higher standard of intelligence— 
of proficiency. The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of speech 
and correspondence are looked unen with tolerance. The man who can express 
himself with force and clearnessis the man who isin demand everywhere. 


= | “The Art of Writing and 


Speaking the English Language” 
By Sherwin Cody 


Aside from their great value in widening a man’s mental perspective—putting him i ina position to ap- 
preciate and enjoy all the beauties of literature—these six books have an intrinsic value far beyond 
their cost. They have put thousands of men and womeninto the path that! eads to increased business, 
promotion, and higher salary. They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspon- 
de sen Advertisement Writers, Stenographers, Story Writers, Authors, Public Speakers, and others. 
‘Your course is rich and fine. You seem to have condensed ithe experience of yen 
i nto a few sentences that a business man can use immediately,’ ‘says W. P.WARREN 
Marshall Field & Co.’s Advertising Manager, in speaking of these books. 


Worth their weight in gold, but they’re yours for a trifle 


These six books include many chapters covering such subjects as 




































Spelling Use of Words Character Study New York. 
Pronunciation Style and Diction Verse Writing I want to look 
Word-Study Description Novel Writing over Sherwin 
Grammar ialog Essay Writing Cody’s “Art of 
Capitalization Advertisement Best Poetry—How to Writing and Speak- 
Punctuation Writing Read it ing the English Lan- 
Letter-Writing— How to Write a How to Study Shakespeare guage,” which please 

All kinds Story and other Great Authors send me for 5 days’ free 








examination. I enclose 50c 
stamps and.if I decide to keep 
the books, will send five further 
Ey! monthly paymentsof 50c each, $3 
SCZ in all. Otherwise will return books 
in 5 days and are to refund the 
50c paid. turr. Op. 9-15 





These books also show you the correct use of English in Short 
Stories, Novels, Essays, Articles, Conversation, Speeches, Busi- 
ness and Private Correspondence, Advertisements, Circulars, 
Booklets, etc. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

Formerly Cost $25— Now “ey | $3— 

50 Cents Down, 50 Cents a Month 
In typewritten form this course of study,as now 
»ublished in these six cloth-bound books, was sold 
for $25.00. There are over 800 pages. 

Sign ani mail the coupon with 50 cents and the set 
of books will be forwarded to you, carriage prepaid ; 
50centsa month for five mossbe es ys forthem. This 
is the biggest $3.00 worth of books you ever bought. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
































to him. They passed a small boy by the 
roadside. Presently the President turned to 
his companion and said: 

“Did you see what that boy did?” 

“No, sir; what did he do?” 

“He made a face at me,” said the Presi- 
dent, shaking his head gravely. 

The secret service man was shocked. The 
President waited a moment and then asked: 

“Did you see what I did?” 

“No, sir. 

“Well,” said the President with a twinkle 
in his eyes, “I made a face right back at 
him.” 


Colored Views of War. 


Uncle Ephraim’s sympathies were all with 
the Allies, notes the N. Y. Evening Post. 
“Man,” announced he, “has you heard "bout 
them Allies? They’s got a gun what kin hit 
you if it’s twenty-three miles off.” 

“Lawsie, that ain’t nothin’,” sneered a 
colored partisan of the opposite camp. “De 
Germans, dey kin hit you if dey jess has yo’ 
address.” 


A Business Man Like Father. 


“And what,” inquired the Tidbits visitor, 
who was “being nice” to little Bobbie, “‘are 
you going to do when you grow up?’ 

“Be a business man,” responded Robert, 
“like father. He took me down to his office 
last week, and I’m going to work like him, 
an’ have a good time.’ 

“And what are you going to do in busi- 
ness?” pursued the visitor. 

“Going to do just like dad,” repeated the 
youngster. “Catch the train every morning, 
and, when I get to the office, light a big 
cigar and sit down at my desk, and say 
there’s so much work to do it’s no use be- 
ginning till after lunch, and then go out 
with another big man, and eat and eat till 
I can’t eat any more, and then go back to 
business and ask everybody else why the 
work ain’t done, and then get so mad because 
nobody does anything that I’ll go home early, 
and be so tired I can’t do a thing except 
read the paper and smoke more big cigars 
and rest!” 


Circumstantial Evidence. 


“T wouldn’t o’ had no trouble wif de con- 
stable ner nobody,” said Mr. Erastus Pinkley, 
in Everybody's, “if it hadn’t been foh 
woman’s love ob dress.” 

“What has dress got to do with it ?” asked 
the jailer. 

“Well, my womenfolks, dey wahn’t satis- 
fied wid eatin’ de mos’ ob de chicken. Dey 
had to go an’ put de feathers in deir hats 
an’ p rade ’ em as circum-circumstanshial ebi- 
dence.” 


The Cynical Compositor. 


, 


“B. L. T.,” in his “Lino’type or Two’ 
column of the Chicago Tribune culls a gem 
from the Cheyenne State Leader: 

“The spacious home of Judge and Mrs. 
John A. Riner was the scene of a beautiful 
wedding last evening when their youngest 
daughter, Dorothy, was joined in holy dead- 
lock to Mr. Dean Prosser.” 


New Use for a Policeman. 


A policeman described by the N. Y. Times 
as possessed of more than usual avoirdupois 
and expanse of shoe leather, had just passed 
a little terrace house in Jersey, with a bit 
of garden in front, when a little boy ran 
after him. 

“Hello, kiddie,” said the copper, genially, 

“what can I do for you?” 

“Mother sent me out,” answered the 

youngster “to ask you if you would mind 

walking up and down our path for a minute 
or two. It’s just been graveled and we ain’t 
got a roller.” 


The New Womar and the Old. 


“What brought you here, my poor fel- 
low?” a missionary asked a convict (Tid- 
tits is our authority). 

“IT married a new woman, sir,” the 
prisoner groaned. 

“Aha!” said the missionary, “and she was 
so domineering and extravagant that it 
drove you to desperate courses, eh?” 

“No,” replied the prisoner; “‘but the old 
woman turned up.’ 































